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Textil e Industries 


OPYRIGHP~DEPOSIT, 


What About Your 
Employees Who Will 
Not Be Able to Answer 
it TOMORROW 
2 THE NEXT DAY? 


we 


Over na» 


a 2h 


Accidents, sickness, trips to the hospital, death ae s 2 9 
the family . . . these are among the sure-to-happen 
emergencies that help to cause absenteeism that iiPeeweten: 


hurts production. 


Let us show you how such a plan 
can help your Employees meet 


ls there anything that you as an Employer can do seal eemareentiee es thee: 


to help shorten such periods of absence? 


More and more business and industrial plants from 

coast to coast—many of them among the nation's 

leaders—are finding that a Provident HUMAN pom HUMAN SECURITY 
SECURITY Plan does exactly that, by bringing Death in family 

swift financial aid in emergencies to help workers Loss of time due to Sickness or 


get the best of medical care and attention. Accident 7 
Hospitalization or operation when 


necessary 


Employers may elect their choice of HUMAN pa, 
SECURITY plans operated in one of three ways: nn - as 


Maternity benctits 








@ Employers meet entire cost | 
EMERGENCY INCOME®™=="" 


@ Employers pay a part of cost 

Tne PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2 Since !887 TENNESSEE 


@ Now bringing HUMAN SECURITY to more than ONE MILLION workers and their dependents @ 
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CASH 


the task-master 





There is an old saying that you must master money or it will 
master you...When you have adequate cash on hand, you are 
in a favorable position to meet and grasp new opportunities. 





The many successful firms we serve already know 
this. They have proved to themselves that Com- 
mercial Factoring is the type of business finance 
which enables them to progress—yet constantly 
reinforce and maintain a strong position . . . eco- 
nomically and soundly. Let us talk with you 
about how you can do this, also. 











eo 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


> 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT / 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga.. U. 8S. A. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per vear. 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Volume 109 Number 3 


























40% More Cloth 


High Speed Looms will weave all the way from 20 to 
40°, More Cloth per Weaver than Your Present Looms 
could in their Best Days 


Overtime Operation and Wartime Pressure 


Has taken Heavy Toll of Your Present Looms and Left 
them in Poor Condition to Meet the Great Demand 


for Textiles when Peace Comes 


- ot VST Pr 


Are You Keeping Intact 


That Reserve You Started for the Purchase of New 
Looms when the Signal to Go Ahead Comes? 


Youre Going to Need It 


DIF yel-1ae Mol eelole-lateyy 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 


Tf te ee AS OR, Me TE I SP AON eC Bey TF Ne Bel eo a RPK PLR 
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UNIFORM FIBRE CONDITIONING 
with REDUCED FIRE HAZARD 


ONLY THE TEXACO “CON- 
TACT METHOD” OF APPLICA- 
TION ASSURES THIS COM- 
BINATION OF ADVANTAGES 


Fo thoroughly effective fibre condi- 
tioning,application of the conditioner 
must be uniform throughout the stock. 
The wiping action exclusive with the 
Texaco “contact method” of application 
is the only means of assuring this. 

In the Texaco “contact method”’, the 
fibre conditioner— Texaco Texspray Com- 
pound—is applied to the cleaned raw 
stock in the beater chamber. A special 
applicator, developed and patented by 
The Texas Company, assures uniform 
distribution across the entire width of 
the lap. Each fibre thus receives its equal 
share by direct contact. There is no 
waste. 

With Texaco conditioning there is no 


compressed air, no spray vapor to form 
a lint-collecting oil film on machinery 
and picker room walls. Moreover, appli- 
cation takes place after completion of 
opening and picking operations—where 
48% of all cotton-mill fires start, Conse- 
quently, fire hazard is virtually eliminated 
here. 

Proved by long experience in leading 
mills, Texaco Texspray Compound softens 
brittle fibres, prevents breakage of long, 
usable staples, assures a more uniform, 
easier-to-draft stock. It reduces static 
and, by minimizing dust and fly, assures 
healthier working conditions. 

The Texaco “contact method” of fibre 
conditioning is available only through- 
out principal textile areas in the U. S. An 
experienced Texaco textile engineer, spe- 
cializing in fibre conditioning, will be 
glad to give you full information. Call 
the nearest of more than 2300 Texaco 
distributing plants in the 48 States, or 
write: The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 








Write today for your 
copy of “FIBRE CONDI- 
TIONING’ —the com- 
plete story of Texspray 
Compound and its method 
of application. 





TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON SUNDAY NIGHTS & METROPOLITAN OPERA BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
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A A RE Ce maga te cons nee 


This is a job for the SACO-LOWELL Continuous be | 
CARD STRIPPER ...a saver of TIME — MONEY 
and COTTON. 


The average mill, operating on middling to strict-middling cotton and producing print cloth counts will strip 
their cards at least twice in every eight-hour shift. 


1 the TIME LOST to strip the cylinder and doffer will average 2%. 

2 the COTTON LOST in cylinder strips will average 0.5% of the cotton production. 

3 the stripping requires ONE OR TWO OPERATORS per one-hundred cards per shift. 

4 the VARIATION in the cord sliver weight, due to periodic stripping, may amount to 15% to 20%. 


COMPARE! 


By equipping your cards with the Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper, 
you will INCREASE production as much as 2%%. 

you will ELIMINATE the loss of stock now going into cylinder strips. 
you will RECOVER in addition, from 1% to 2% of the fibre processed. 


on a two-shift basis these very TANGIBLE SAVINGS in operoting cost, improved production and cotton 
saved will create AN ANNUAL RETURN on the investment in card strippers AS MUCH AS 75% TO 100%. 





a2on =~ 


If you are now using conventional stripping methods, either manual, vacuum or mechanical, our engineers will 
be glad to make a study of your local conditions and prepare an estimate showing just whot the Saco-Lowell 
Continvous Card Stripper can sove in your mill. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS =: BOSTON, MASS. °* Charlotte Greenville Atianta 


Ry es 


In mills equipped with the SACO-LOWELL Continuous 
Card Stripper, the cylinder is stripped at intervals ranging 
from 40 hours, when running low grade stock, to 200 hours, 


. 


when running the better grades. The doffer is generally 
stripped every 8 hours without stopping the card. Since the 
surface of the cylinder is always clean with no waste packed 
between the wires, the sliver is generally cleaner and more 
uniform. Practically all of the cotton lost in the form of 
cylinder strips, a loss inherent in every other method of 
stripping, is recovered, except the extremely low percentage 
lost when the cylinder is stripped with the conventional 
brush just before grinding. 
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.. . Says the Traffic Manager 


Wartime transportation peaks have created many problems for manufac- 
turers dependent on the steady flow of chemicals to their plants. Columbia's 
efficient Traffic Service has done much to minimize these problems for its 
customers, and to ease their traffic supervision tasks, That’s why many a 
Traffic Manager is in full accord with his company’s policy of favoring 


Columbia as its source of chemical supplies. 


By their efficient handling of an unprecedented 
volume.of traffic, the freight carriers have earned 
the thanks of the entire nation. They stress, how- 
ever, the importance of the cooperation they 
have received from their customers. The job hag 
indeed been so vast and so outstandingly success- 
ful that all Traffic men—both those employed by 
carriers and by their customers—can take pride 


‘in their contribution to America's war effort 


COLUMBIA@}REHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY * COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago * Boston ° St.Louis * Pittsburgh * New York °* Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis - Charlotte * Los Angeles 
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PARAMUL 115 IS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL 
_ TEXTILE PROCESSING USE! 
Orders filled promptly. Write now for somples 
and full details on this war-proven Cyanomid 


development that offers a plus “in use” sales 
volve to textile and hosiery lines. 




















{A ‘Unit ¢ of oe Cyanaomid Company } 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





--- FO TROPIC HEAT 
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PUTS THE REPEL IN WATER REPELLENT 


An increasing variety of fabrics are now being given water 
repellent finishes, in addition to other advantages, under 


stimulation of military demands. 


Cyanamid’s ParaMuL* 115 is now being used with highly 
satisfactory results on fabrics for outer wear as well as on 
fabrics for equipment purposes. It impregnates the fibers with 
wax without any stiffening effects. PARAMUL is easy and eco- 
nomical to apply and is stable over a wide range of temper- 
atures from freezing cold to tropical heat. It may be stored 
safely over long periods of time. The services of our technica! 
staff and research laboratories are at your disposal in using 
this product to achieve the best results in imparting water 


repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics. a 


When Performance Counts... Call on Cyanamid 


* . 
> 
<* ~~ 
~ 
” 6. 
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Bor every drive, from power plant to loom, there is 
’ a Gilmer Belt, specially designed to meet the require- 
i ments of the job. And each one is a development of exten- 
sive research by the Gilmer Engineering Staff, whose 
close association with the Textile Industry covers 
many years. : 


Gilmer engineers are belting specialists with a sound 
understanding of all phases of power-transmission. Con- 
sult them, without obligation, regarding any belting 
problems you may have. They can show you how to get 
maximum efficiency by the use of dependable, tight- 
gripping, slip-free Gilmer Belts. 


that simplifies the specifying of belts for a large 
majority of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. 


~ 





BELTS 


» Tacony, 
l 


pivisiO’ 
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OTHER GILMER BELTS include Endless Round Belts for at Le a ba beeddapity 
f] Carding Machines, Endless Cord Spinner Belts for Silk Ta il i 
4 € Throwing, etc. All are completely described in the hand- a te HT 1B 
& J book, “Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry” — a book ’ ai Ii | pee 
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By using Westinghouse loom motors, this mill is 
enjoying a double saving. In the first place, motor 
siedeieennie is held to a minimum. And that means NO STARVED BEARINGS 
less time out and more time for production. Mainte- NO OVER-OILING 

_mance costs are reduced because this motor is built Westinghouse design eliminates 
especially rugged to withstand the heavy vibration of both the danger of wicking of oil 
loom. operation. That means extra strength and from motor bearing housings. and 
longer life. waste from excessive oil. Oil cups are 

The second saving this mill is making is in power | located far enough above the bearing 
costs. Westinghouse loom motors are designed for to prevent accumulation of lint from 
unusually high efficiency. Proper relation of rotor wicking oil from housing. If too much 
weight helps this motor “iron out” some of the peak oil is added, overflow 
loads occurring at high frequency in loom drives. The drains excess oil out- 
result—increased over-all efficiency and. minimum side the end brackets. 
power. costs. 

With* this motor on the job, you can be sure of eee 
meeting the strains imposed by new looms before they of Westinghouse loom 
are “broken in”. Ask your Westinghouse representa- tela ccvtetlte 
tive to give you all the facts. Westinghouse Electric & 

Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. _j-04615 
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Harness Accessories 


you can obtain — bearing the 
















Trade mark and guarantee 
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i STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2 2100 W. Allegheny ell Philadeiphia 32, 
‘| 
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THIS COT HAS ONE FEATURE 


PROTECTING AGAINST ALL 3 CAUSES 
OF ROLL COVERING = 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — Spin- 
na Calf’s unique construction 

. springy, interlocking fibres 
with plenty of ‘*give and take"’ 
in all directions ... gives it un- 
usual resistance to breakdown 
due to the constant pressure and 
friction of the yarn. 


TRIPLE-RESILIENCY — The 
traversing of the yarn tends to 
push the roll covering toward 
each end of the roll, but triple- 
resilient Spinna springs back 
into shape immediately after 
the yarn has pushed it toward 
either edge. 


~~ ERIPLE-RESILIENCY — Or- 
dinary hard ends do not harm 
a Spinna cot, because the resili- 
ent leather recovers quickly 
after allowing the hard end to 
pass through. No other roll 
covering material can with- 
stand hard ends so successfully. 


Seminal 
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4104 SPINNA CLE Ar 


ROLL COVERING 
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Spinna Calf has a natural high-friction surface that ; 
provides just enough ‘‘stick’’ to hold the yarn 
securely through the rolls and then to carry waste 
well back on the clearer, avoiding eyebrows. Static 
troubles are reduced, too, because Spinna has a 
hygroscopic ingredient that helps to absorb moist- 
ure, thus improving ability to conduct static away 
| from the yarn. 


| Try Spinna on your spinning frames. You'll see a 
high quality of spinning and, if you keep records of 
roll covering life, you'll find that Spinna will retain 
its high spinning quality longer, without replace- 
ment Or attention. 





; 
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AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH, 
SPRINGY FIBRES 





i “If you want roll covering that is adjustable to all 
counts . . . can take ordinary hard ends without leav- 
ing grooves . . . and stays kind to the yarn for up to 
18 months and more in front line positions . . . then 
Spinna Calf — the most generally-used calfskin — is 
your best choice.” 
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THE APRON MATERIAL 
THAT STAYS YOUNG 


There's a saying in the garment trade that goes: “‘It’s always 


** 


leather weather. 


It’s always leather weather in a spinning mill, too;. because 
Lawrence Calfskin has proved its ability to do better drafting 
over a longer period of time‘under a wide variety of conditions. 


The treatment Lawrence gives its chrome-tanned and bark- 
tanned calfskins provides a superior drafting surface that has 
never been equalled by other materials... and that retains 
its quality much longer. 

Calf Leather is naturally a long-lasting material, unaffected by 
air and spinning-room moisture and highly resistant to break- 
down due to constant flexing, tension or pressure. 

That's why, among various apron types, Lawrence Calfskins 
are selected more often than any other. 


So specify calf leather for the convenience of an open-end apron 
.. . Lawrence for the ideal drafting surface and longest life. 





LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 
Ist Choice for Aprons 


A.C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Selling Agents: 
H.H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C. * Matthews Equipment Co., Providence, R.1. 
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Ball Bearin 
Tape Tension 
Pulleys 
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Complete Service for any Application 


Tape tension pulleys should run freely— 





with ball bearing pulleys on your frames. 














the reason why ball bearing tape tension 
pulleys are preferred equipment on any 
spinning frame or twister frame. Ball 
bearing tape pulleys insure minimum 
drag, freedom from wear, and are sealed 
against lint or fly. They reduce breakage, 
after shut-downs and in poor weather, re- 
sulting in more production. They save 


power and lengthen tape life. There are 


no “ends down” from pulleys sticking, 


They are also inexpensive to install. One 
pulley is used for each four spindles re- 
ducing the cost to a few cents per spindle. 
West Point Foundry and Machine offers 
you a complete service. Pulleys in the 
proper size and specifications for any ap- 
plications. And we have patterns on hand 
for brackets for all styles of frames. Let 


us give you full information, quotations 


and recommendations on this service. 





West POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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get economy, uniformity in textile chemicals 
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FOR AMERICAL (DUSTRY i 
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PLENTY OF RUBBER 
ON BOTH SIDES 
GIVES YOU LONGER WEAR 


ARMSTRONG 1S 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rot Coverings, Long Draft 
Aprons, Roll Shop Equipment 
and Supplies, Loom Clutch Fac- 
ings, Friction Let-off Strips, 
Brake and Clutch Inserts, Tem- 
ple Rolls, Loom Bumpers, Pre- 
formed Cork Cones, Friction 
Drive Wheels, Spindle Washers, 
Winder Spindle Head Covers 


ARMSTRONG’S 


CORK COTS 





R more than three years many 
thousands of Accotex Aprons 
have been running with little 
evidence of wear. The extra-long 
life of these aprons is due to a 
unique construction developed by 
Armstrong. Equal layers of rubber 
provide the necessary wearing thick- 
ness on both inside and outside 
surfaces. In addition, the synthetic 
rubber used is non-oxidizing and 
not affected by oil. 
Other important advantages of 
Accotex Aprons include... 


NO STRETCHING: The sturdy in- 
terliner in Accotex Aprons elimi- 
nates loss of efficiency due to 
stretching during operation. 


UNIFORMITY: All Accotex Aprons 
have the same composition through- 
out, and dimensions of every size 
are accurate. 





CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Acco. 
tex Aprons do not crack or scuff, 
assuring cleaner running work. 


REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex 
Aprons are unaffected by changes 
in either temperature or humidity. 
Lapping is he.d to a minimum. 


GOOD FRICTION: The efficient 
“grip” of Accotex Aprons keeps 


slippage to a minimum. 


NO SEAMS: The seamless con- 
struction of Accotex Aprons can’t 
break open and shorten service life. 
Taken together, these advantages 
explain why Accotex Aprons help 
you spin better yarn and stay at 
peak production. For samples of 
Accotex Aprons, write Armstrong 
Cork Co., Textile Products ,<@@ 
Dept., 3603 Arch Street, G® 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. “&% 


ACCOTEX APRONS 


ACCOTEX COTS 
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EASTERN EASTERN 
‘STAINLESS | | STAINLESS 


SHEETS SHEETS 























New 1945 EASTERN'SJAINLESS 
Catalog will soon be ready! 


Your free copy of the comprehensive new 80-page Eastern Stainless 
catalog will shortly be available. Compiled and edited by Eastern Stain- 
less technical experts, it authoritatively covers modern applications of 
Stainless Steels in many great industries and institutions including your 
















wr | 





EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION 
Baltimore, Maryland Dept. 53 


Gentlemen: Please reserve for me a copy of your 
free 1945 catalog “EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL 


own, | 
SHEETS.” | 
Complete in every detail, profuse with interesting illustrations, the new 
1945 Eastern Stainless catalog will be a valuable addition to your refer- Fir® MAME «2... +. eee e cree sere eee eeeeeeesess | 
ence files . . . it’ll serve you well as an office-handy encyclopedia giving SS SOTERA AIRE ee ON 
authentic information on how Stainless Steels are best suited to your needs. OS ar ae 
Today—fill out and mail the coupon at the right. You will be sure to 
Your name and title......... secdeys Seeeaal eee 





see eeseéoe es 
+. SPeSeSeeSSSSS SSCS eeeeeeeeeeeees 
—— 


receive your free copy of the 1945 Eastern Stain- 


less catalog as soon as it is ready. 
STEEL CORPORATION 


EASTERN STAINLESS satrimore, marvianp 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: CHICAGO, 201 N. Wells St., Phone: State 6533 * CLEVELAND, 1010 Euclid Avenue, Prospect 2020 
DALLAS, 4533 Livingston Ave., Justin 8-5772 * DETROIT, 6505 Second Bivd., Madison 8570 * DETROIT, 906 Fisher Bidg.., 










IML Co, BOF 





Trinity 11465 * LOS ANGELES, 10887 Chalon Road, Arizona 3-8273 * NEWARK, N. J., 972 Broad Street, Market 2-2068 
PHILADELPHIA, 7444 Fayette St., Livingston 2002 
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“BILTRITE” 
CANVAS LUGSTRAPS 





Have Illustrious Ancestors 


“Blood will tell,’ they say. There- 
fore, you can expect thoroughly 
dependable performance from 
“Biltrite’’ Canvas Lugstraps (our 
newest offering) for they have il- 
lustrious ancestors in other 
Lambeth Products. 


Some of these products have been 
on the market for more than 50 
years and are in greater demand 
today than ever. 


Come to Lambeth for year-in, 
year-out dependability. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


Cie sito fol de Maa lolt Mmcol 1111-10 ©1114 SE folililiceli Me siie lo Mm G@iilolileli]- mab Mn 
aligweel ame) ol iilillite Make] o1-Mma alli de) of-olile Ml siclilellile Mae ULioMile lit rete l-talr: 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Straps 
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Restraint and elegance characterize 
White’, a high 


shade featured this Spring by America s 


“Vietorian fashion 
leading designers. 

Sandoz congratulates Juilliard on the 
fine styling and soft luxury of this 
“Master Fabric’, well adapted to the 
subtle nuances of quality colors. 

As a skilled composer creates 
through tones the richness of an inter- 
woven harmony, so Sandoz technicians 
work with the components of dyes, 


inventing 


g, combining, experimenting. 





SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


woOrRn«s, I 


Sandoz Research has produced. for 
instance, such distinctive colors as Bril- 
liant Alizarine Light Violet FFR (Pat.): 
other exceptional dyes include Brilliant 
Alizarine Milling Blues BL, G and SL 
which combine fastness-to-light and 
fulling to unusual degree. 

Also Sandoz-developed is Cerol Te ri. 
a combined waterproofing and mildew- 
proofing agent; its great stability pre- 
vents delays in reprocessing: non-toxic, 
it is suitable for garments worn next 
to the skin. 


NC., 61 VAN DAM 


Winks aheaduith Citles 


STREET, 


7 ee P ie at 


Sandoz Research is ready to assist 
you in obtaining a wide range of acid, 


| 


chrome and direct dyes as well as 
auxiliary chemicals for all natural and 
synthetic fibres. Sandoz application 
laboratories are maintained in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, with stocks in 
those cities. Other Sandoz branches: in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 
Watch for next Color 
Achievement, featuring another Tex- 


month s 
tile Leader among Sandoz customers. 


NEW YORK 13, NW. Y. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIND 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


BOBBIN SPOOL ATTACHMENT 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


The Bobbin Spool Attachment 
makes it possible to wind thread 
and other yarn onto a single-headed 
spool, from which it can be drawn 
in any ensuing operation (such as on 
a sewing machine) without the ne- 
cessity of having to pass over the 
head of a spool. 


The Bobbin Spool itself is a single- 
headed spool, the base end of which 
has an angle of 45° with the center 
line of the tube. Packages up to 4)” 
outside diameter may be wound, 
and the traverse may be from 3” to 
5”, according to the length of the 
bobbin barrel. 





Fig. 1. Full and Empty Bobbin 
Spools 


The use of the Bobbin Spool 
(Fig. 1) is advantageous to sewing 
machine operators for two reasons. 
The yarn always delivers with the 
twist in the correct direction; that 
is, NO one can make the mistake of 
putting the spool on the machine 
upside down and thus altering the 
twist in delivery. Also, delivery is 
free, there is no top overlapping 
spool flange. 

The Bobbin Spool Attachment 
(Fig. 2) provides an automatic 
means of causing the Traverse 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.4.6 
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Fig. 2. 
Bobbin 
Spool 
Attach- 
ment 
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Guide to follow the angle of the base 
throughout the winding, with the 
result that the finished package has 
the appearance of a parallel tube, 
square on the base end and receding 
on the top end. 


It may be applied to any No. 50 
Winding Machine equipped for 
single-end winding. 

The operation of the Attachment 
is shown in Fig. 2. The Bobbin 
Spool is mounted on a hexagonal 
Spindle Sleeve (A) which floats on 
the spindle. As the package diam- 
eter increases, the winding is made 
to conform to the shape of the base 
of the Bobbin Spool by means of a 
Roll (B). This Roll is so pivoted 
that it transmits motion through 
arms and joints to cause the Spindle 
Sleeve (A) to slide forward on the 
spindle. 


The Thread Guide (C) is bev- 
eled on the side nearest the machine, 
so that at the inner end of the tra- 
verse, the thread slot will come close 
to the taper of the spool, thus lay- 
ing the yarn in its correct position. 


There is a similar attachment for 
producing miniature Bobbin Spools 
accommodating traverse lengths of 


134" to 2’. 
yc 








PHILADELPHIA UTICA 
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PREVENTING YARN WRAP 
(Roto-Coner*) 


Occasionally yarn will break and | 


have a tendency to wrap around the 
Rotary Traverse, making it neces- 
sary to stop one side of the machine 
in order to cut the yarn off. 


There are several ways to prevent 


this yarn wrap. Some mills stretch a Ff 
stout piece of twine or tape about an fF 
eighth-inch away from and in back Ff 
of the Traverse, extending the en- fF 


tire length of the machine. 





eee 








Fig. 3. Anti-Wrap Brush on 
Roto-Coner* 


A surer way is to use Anti-Wrap 
Brushes as shown in Fig. 3. These 
brushes are made with flexible 
bristles which sweep the surface of 
the Traverse and instantly pick up 
any stray end, thus definitely elim- 
inating the possibility of the end 
wrapping around the roll. 

**Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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THERE'S PLENTY OF PINE OIL 


FOR YOUR GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Fortunately all requests for pine oil 


for essential uses are now being met. 


Whether it’s for overcoats, uniforms, blankets 
—if it’s for the Armed Forces or essential 


civilian uses, you can obtain 


Hercules Pine Oil. 


Prime contractors, sub-contractors, 
processors—if your product is for an 
essential purpose, you should apply for an 
allocation of Hercules Pine Oil. 


Give yourself the advantages of processing 


with Hercules Yarmor* 302-W! 


Yarmor 302-W is a special grade of 

pine oil designed for textiles. 

Used industry-wide for low-cost wetting, 
penetrating, and emulsifying in processing and 
dyeing cottons, woolens, rayons, 


and mixed fibers. 





HERCULES 








ome TERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
NY-5SI1 . 
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Naval Stores Department 
903 Market Street 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Stepped-up Operating Speeds call for 








US SPOOLS 


Speeding up production to meet war-time schedules __ with fiber or wood heads, U S Spools are supplied in all 
puts an extra load on operating accessories—aloadthat sizes, to meet any specifications. They are finished plain, 


soon shows up the “weak sisters”. oiled or lacquered, and are fitted with metal bushings 
U S Spools, designed for extra duty, stand up under __ or shields when required. 
the toughest operating conditions. Precision-built to the When you are ready to re-equip with Spools, Bobbins, 


closest possible tolerances, they are accurately balanced Shuttles, Cones, Rolls, or other accessories made by 
for true-running performance, reducing wear on bolsters __U S, it will pay you to talk to a mill-trained U S repre- 


and spindles. 


sentative. You'll find his information up-to-the-minute, 


Made from selected northern stock, nailed or bushed, on rayon, and on processing all other fibers. 








Four Reasons 
Why It Pays to Consult U S$ 


MILL-WISE REPRESENTATIVES 
U S representatives 
cover every field of tex- 
tile production, and can 
offer thoroughly experi- 
enced advice on the use 
of U S products in any 
process. 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIAL 
Extensive U S owned 
timber properties, in- 
cluding fine northern 
hardwood stands, allow 
close control of raw ma- 
terial selection and proc- 
essing from the source. 
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Over 500,000 U S Spools 


made in record time to boost 










































Rayon Tire Cord production 


When a tremendously increased 
yardage of rayon tire cord was 
needed for the protection of 
synthetic rubber tires, the tex- 
tile industry called on U §S to 
produce hundreds of thousands 
of spools in a fraction of the 
time normally required. The 
orders were filled on schedule, 
an excellent example of the re- 
sourcefulness of the entire U S 
organization 




















AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY Five 
manufacturing plants, in 
North and South ioca- 
tions closely keyed to 
textile production areas, 
are fully equipped to 
handle any size orders. 


PRECISION STANDARDS U S 
has cooperated with tex- 
tile machinery manufac- 
turers for 86 years — can 
meet the closest possible 
limits of tolerance in all 
tests for dimensions, 
weight, and balance. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: CANADIAN AGENT: ALABAMA AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, W. J. Westaway Young & Vann Supply Co. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. , Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. Birmingham — 
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In 1937, a new package dyeing machine of 
radically-advanced design was offered the 
textile industry by Smith-Drum. It embodied 


6 major features never before available in 


any package dyeing machine. Acceptance of 


this machine and its 6 major advantages was 
almost instantaneous! Since then, these fea- 
tures have come to be regarded by most as 
absolutely essential for satisfactory package 


dyeing. 


A number of important new features, to be incorporated in 
the post-war Smith-Drum Package Dyeing Machines, are already 
under development. You may be sure that, in placing your orders 
now for post-war delivery, you will receive full advantage of these 
new developments. Furthermore, you may be sure that you will re- 
ceive the most advanced machine of its type no matter what Smith- 
Drum Machine you order. To avoid a long wait for delivery after 
war restrictions are lifted, we urge you to place your orders right 
now! Write ... Smith, Drum & Company, Allegheny Avenue at 
Sth Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Textile Machines 


fer hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection 
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KAUMAGRAPH* DRY Lithograph detail will be undert Kaumagraph : 
by the automatic or all o uf goods. Sen 4 
manual touch of a hot iron, - help sell yo 4 ay 
apply anything which may be t ‘ Man to ay: tg 
lettered or drawn to a wide 10n ad 
variety of surfaces. es 
*Trademark registered U. S. Pat. Off. t 
**Koumagraphs"’ are made only by ve 
Kaumagraph Company a 
o> 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY - WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE + EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, § 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. + REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD [iow 
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The Althouse 


Chemical -Company has developed a 
COMPLETE line of DYES which be- 
come both LIGHT and WASH FAST 
with urea-formaldehyde and _ other 


curable resin finishes. 


Let us demonstrate 
their SUPERIORITY. 














With textile production a “‘critical’’ today— 
there’s greater-than-ever need for TOLEDO 
Speed and accuracy at every weighing point! 
TOLEDOS “‘fit the cloth” of textile needs... 
ruggedly built...expertly designed through 
long research in textile weighing problems. 
Unbeatable for accuracy, speed and depend- 
ability. Send for illustrated “Toledo Textile 
Book.” Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 








PRINTED WEIGHTS 


Accurate PRINTED weights eliminate costly 
human errors in reading and recording weight 
figures! Toledo Printweigh meets Textile pro- 
duction needs with unerring printed records 
and greatest speed! Prints BIG figures FAST 
.--on thick tickets... sheets...or strips ... 
with extra copies. 
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NEQUAL COMPETITION... 
May Be DisasCeous 


From the very day of its birth. any product.... 
and any package....is in danger of becoming 
slowly or suddenly obsolete. Competition with 
a more modern product or package may be 


+ 
disastrous. 


Do not let easy wartime selling give you a false 
sense of security. If your packaging has not | 
been re-examined during the past year, let us 

do it for you and make the necessary recom- 

mendations. 





OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN TEN SOUTHERN CITIES 


Cartons « Set-Up Boxes + Convolutes Spiral Wound and. 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL- REPUTATION” 
New York Representatives, BAKER PRESS 228 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 2-6492 
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Only BRISTOL gives you both 





For many socket set and cap screw applications, the 
Bristol Hex Socket Screws give you the strength 
you're after— more convenience and greater strength 
than with conventional hex screws. 

Bristol has made socket screws for 32 years, and its 
manufacturing methods have been developed along 
precision lines. 

Size of socket, fit of thread, fit of wrench in socket 
ss meet precision tolerances, because Bristol works to 
much closer tolerances. Bristol’s other socket screw 


When you must choose between 





—the “‘Multiple-Spline’’— has to be made to extremely 
close tolerances—you get this bonus in the hex. 

Strength is greater — particularly right under the 
head of cap screws — because Bristol’s unique method 
of cold-upsetting and extruding high-grade alloy steel 
develops the proper elasticity plus surface hardness. 
Threads are also extruded for greater accuracy of 
lead and pitch (giving a Class III fit) and increased 
surface hardening. Cap screws are knurled for con- 
venience in handling. 

Bristol Hex Socket Screws are made in all sizes 
down to and including No. 4 wire. On the 
smaller sizes, Bristol often recommends Ee Wi 


its ‘‘Multiple-Spline’’. 
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For the smaller sizes, where there is danger of the socket 
wall breaking under wrench pressure... for applica- 
tions where vibration will be encountered, requiring 
extra holding power in the fastener . . . for cases where 
the screw will be frequently removed and returned... 
Bristol alone can recommend a socket set or cap screw 
that’s geared to the wrench. 

The exclusive design of the Bristo‘‘Multiple-Spline’”’ 
Socket speeds up assembly and provides a tighter fas- 
tening. Geared transmission of rotary turning power 
simplifies effort and prevents slippage. It can be turned 
far beyond the point where a hex would burst or at 
least round out — because the key pulls the screw 
around. without expanding pressure. Yet, for adjust- 
ments, a flick of the key will loosen it. 

The Bristo ‘‘Multiple-Spline” Socket Screw is 
specified by leading aircraft and communications equip- 
ment manufacturers; is ideal for electrical appliances, 
cameras, motor assemblies, instruments, etc. The 
Bristol Company, Mill Supply Division, 125 Bristol 
Road, Waterbury 91, Connecticut. 
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Only the 


has the right socket screw for every application 

















” “HEX” 
. ‘“*‘MULTIPLE- 
me STRIPPER SPLINE” and 

““MULTIPLE- Pies BOLTS “HEX” KEYS 

SPLINE” ye 3”” to 34” 
SET SCREWS : Z 
No. 4 to 1!6” = 

os “HEX” 
—s SET SCREWS 
= No. 4 to 1” 
im 
TB. 
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w CAF SCREWS 

CAP SCREWS No. 4 to 1” | 

No. 4 to 114” 4" to 1” 
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AT LAST 
a belt hook 
THAT’S FAST 
AND TRUE! 








Now Bristol announces an improved 
method of fastening joints in transmission 
belts. It’s a hinge-type wire fastener that 
can’t go wrong. 

A unique method of attaching the hooks 
to the spacer card saves time and insures a 
strong. fastening which distributes pull 
evenly. 

Ask your distributor for Bristol’s 
“B LINE” TRANSMISSION BELT 
HOOKS. They will speed up the work 
and strengthen the joint. 





See how the individual hooks are sup- 
ported — each one passes through 
the spacer card at 6 points! When 
you cut off, the hooks stay in align- 
ment — they can’t flop around. No 
stiffener to slit, either, because the 
open end is protected by a V-shaped 
card that slips right out. You save 
steps — you save trouble. 


\ 
BRISTOL’S 


l, 
CHE 








Cuma 
Transmission Belt Hooks 
FAST and TRUE 
Aise CONVEYOR BELT LACING 


Staggered Points 





Piotes and Rivets A 
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and greases. Tyc if 

industry — indle oils for textile | 
blending of t VV 

finished product, imunrtubri- } 


cating efficiency w 
type of equipment. 





lubrication. They will be glad to% selecting-the Tycdl lubricant 
best suited to your specific need. Call or write your nearest Tide 
Associated office for further details. 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VEEDOL MOTOR OIL °« Eastern Division: 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y, 
Principal Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Charlotte, N. C. 





ater 





DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS! 





War needs make it extremely 
important that all drums 
Have. You Received Your Copy of “Lubricania’’? be returned teedietely 
This informative handbook, “Tide Water Associated ) 
Lubricania”, gives clear, concise descriptions of the 
basic tests used to determine important lubricant 
properties — Viscosity, Pour Points, Neutralization 
Number and many others. For your free copy write 

to Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 17 Battery 


Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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FOUR WAYS YOU SAVE MONEY with 
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Many textile plants are air-conditioned, to insure continuous op- 
eration of finely adjusted machinery. In order to keep temperature 
and humidity at desired levels without excess cost, many plants 
are lighted with large panels of PC Glass Blocks. 


Replacing ordinary sash with PC Glass Blocks in this big carpet 
mill increases operating efficiency. Even under the extreme con- 
ditions encountered in dyehouses, where high, acid content atmos- 
pheres and excessive humidity result from washing, dyeing and 
bleaching, the glass block panels do not pit, check, rot or crack. 
Many an installation of PC Glass Blocks has paid for itself with the 
money saved on heating, lighting, machine repairs, spoilage, re- 
pairs, maintenance and cleaning costs. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


® Less lighting costs. For PC Glass Blocks admit 


a generous supply of diffused daylight, direct 
it over wider areas where it is needed most. 
Less artificial light is used. 


@ Less heating costs. For PC Glass Blocks have 


valuable insulating properties, reduce heat 
losses through lighting areas. 


® Less cleaning costs. For large panels of 


smooth-surfaced PC Glass Blocks can be 
cleaned quickly and easily by a man with a 
long-handled brush. 


@ Less replacement costs. For PC Glass Blocks 


are not easily broken. There is no sash to rot, 
crack, rust or need repainting. Repairs of any 
kind are rarely needed. 


In addition, PC Glass Blocks deaden dis- 
tracting sounds, lessen condensation, ex- 
clude dust and grit. Clean comfortable work- 
rooms protect the health of workers, enable 
precision machinery to operate continuously 
at top efficiency, reduce damage to goods in 
process. 


These are some of the reasons why PC 
Glass Blocks are in increasing demand for 
new construction and plant modernization. 
They come in a wide range of designs and 
sizes. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Room 725, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


- Also makers of PC Foameglas - 
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PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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AIRPLANE FABRIC 





BROADCLOTR 


LAWNS 
VOILES 
TRACING CLOTH 
TYPEWRITER RIBBON 


. COMBED SHEETING 
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A WARP SIZING STARCH THAT TURNS THREAD INT 















WALEX is a quicker cooking, colorless warp sizing starch of duces an excellent ‘cover’ effect after weaving...and de- | 
centrolied viscosity. It produces stronger, smoother surfaced sizes eres ~ ; | ceainiieies | 
yarns at savings from $500 to $1,000 a carload.. . over ordi- Oe a eS | 


nary warp sizes for fine combed cotton yarns technician can run off a few beams without upsetting your 
velit _ regular production. 


National also produces: KOVAT, a cold water swelling gum 


— and further, NALEX is more economical to prepare: It 
/ lays for vat and discharge printing; HOOSIER Pearl Cornstargh; 


requires only 20 to 30 minutes at the boil — instead of the LANAMYL for sizing worsted yarns; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boil- 

usual 114 to 2'% hours...uses 50% less softener for regu- ing corn starches in all standard fluidities; FIBERJEL “v” for 

lar sizing; none for light sizing needs no enzymes or sizing filament viscose yarns; FIBERJEL “AC”’ for sizing filament 
4 ’ eee 


acetate yarns; FIBERJEL “SR” for sizing rayon yarns and blends 


chemicals to adjust its accurately controlled viscosity. with acetate or wool. 

— and still further, NALEX is more economical to use: It re- Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 

sists thinning out... assures a uniform size pick-up... forms Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco and | 
a strong, smooth, continuous film on the yarn that pro- other principal cities. | 





National SAUL 


PRODUCTS 


STARCHES —AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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REPACK UNDER 
PRESSURE COLLAR 
AND SEAT 













SLIP-ON 















DISC HOLDER REPACK UNDER 
PRESSURE SHOULDER 
AND SEAT 
RENEWABLE 
COMPOSITION 
DISC HEAVY 
HEXAGONAL Lock HUT 
RING NUT 
DISC 
LOCK NUT 
HARDENED 






REGRINDABLE, 
RENEWABLE 
SEAT RING 


q METAL-PLATE 











Fi. 18 cons 
BRONZE “UNION” COMPOSITION SEMI-CONE DISC 


DISC GLOBE VALVE 


In these days of round-the-clock operation, time spent in the main- 
tenance of equipment means a loss in production that can never be 
made up. If it’s flow control equipment, Powell has the answers. 
Here are two examples. 


Fig. 150— a Union Disc Globe Valve—is an economical valve for low pressure 
steam, oil, water, gas or air. The composition disc can be quickly and easily re- 
placed without removing the valve from the line merely by backing off the hexa- 
gonal ring nut, lifting the bonnet assembly out of the body and removing the slip- 
on disc holder. The discs, especially for the smaller sizes, are readily obtainable 
and very inexpensive. Discs of various compositions are available to meet different 
service conditions and the importance of using the right disc cannot be over- 
emphasized. The seat can be refaced without removing the valve from the line 


as indicated above. Fig. 1708 


For extra long life, Fig. 1708 is recommended. The seat ring and disc are made BRONZE “WHITE STAR” GLOBE VALVE 
from special hard metal compositions. The hardness of the seat and disc, with their 
wide contact surface, tends to resist erosion and corrosion over a long period of 
time. Without removing the valve from the line, seats and discs can be reground 


to a new tight bearing and, when necessary, new ones can be easily installed. Co 
No special tools are required. The Wm. Powell a 


All Powell Valves that require repacking are provided with a specially machined Dependable Valves Since 1846 


cut-off to permit repacking under pressure when wide open. Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
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Well keep the boxes 
coming your way to 
package—and deliver 
them safely to the 





| fighting fronts. 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION - <¢ MINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES e¢ FOLD 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS @ KRAFT PAPER 





New York ¢ Chicago « San Francisco e Atlanta « New Orleans ¢ Jersey City 
Seattle * Indianapolis « Houston e Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis « Dallas 
Jacksonville ¢ Columbus ¢ Fort Worth « Tampa e Detroit « Cincinnati « Greenvill- 
Des Moines ¢ Oklahoma City « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio « Kansas City 
Memphis ¢ Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Bogalusa e Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton 
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Yes, a bulldog is tough—and a friendly, willowy cat is flexible 
—but Tufferized Card Clothing, made from the finest steel wire, 
is especially tempered for both toughness and flexibility! 


And because it is so evenly and so accurately placed in the 
famous Tuffer foundation, it is easier to strip . . . stays on the job 
with fewer grindings! It all adds up to greater production and 
lower carding costs! 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, | 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett ll 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metalhc Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. "rs. co 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Branch Offices , ¢ , \ustir Canadian Agonts 
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i In those ancient times Egyptian weavers 
had discovered the value of warp sizing. His- 
tory tells us that after the cotton had been 
spun and placed lengthwise in the horizontal 
loom it was necessary that the yarn then be 
starched with a paste made from grain. This 
smoothness served asa protection against the 


tearing action of the shuttle. 


Today — highly trained laboratory work- 
ers keep constant watch to guarantee the 
uniform quality of Staley Textile Starches. 
As a result you are sure of consistent, de- 
pendable performance from each and every 
shipment. Staley’s complete line of unmodi- 
fied and modified Corn Starches makes it 
possible to select the proper starch for any 
sizing formula. Staley’s prompt service and 
complete cooperation— proved in more than 
a quarter of a century of serving the nation s 
textile mills — can help you. Staley’s can 
recommend the correct starch for all of your 


sizing requirements. 


2 
Baie us 


Ps 
aS ¥ 
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Number Two in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centur 


, “Tn upper Egypt, toward Arabia, there grows a shrub from which the stuffs are made 
which we call Xylina (cotton fabric). “— PLINY: a Roman naturalist of 23-79 A. D. 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


© 1945 A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, ili 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 
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No matter where the trouble occurs — whether 
while the fabric is batched up after dyeing, or 
in the finishing bath—Culofix will improve water 
fastness. 


Culofix used as an after treatment following the 
dyeing operation is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints of 
rayons, cottons and mixtures. 


it has been used with complete success for hosiery 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


fi 


where mixed fibres are present. 





Culofix not only improves water fastness of direct 
colors but also imparts a very desirable soft, 
full finish thus eliminating an extra finishing 
operation. 


If fastness to water is essential to your direct 
color dyeings, write for complete data. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service without obligation. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 


NEWARK 


NEW JERSEY 
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42 Months 


The Loom 
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Records like this demonstrate the high tensile strength (aver- 
aging 6000 lbs.) and resiliency of Graton & Knight’s ‘‘Hair- 
itan”’ leather — acknowledged at least the equal of any 
“European-type” hair-on leather. The unique ‘“‘Two-Fold”’ 
construction permits the strap to adapt its contour to the 
angle of the picker stick at the point of maximum impact. 

















THE ORANGE LINE 
ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


“Hairitan” products, identified by orange color on the 
flesh side, are manufactured, from green hide to finished 
product, under one roof, under a single control of quality, 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial 
leather goods. 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” Hole... BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure... “TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless...JACK & FLAT 
HARNESS STRAPS for heavy-duty work ... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “‘Hairi- 
tan”... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 2 or 
3 ply, cemented .. . LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS... 
BUMPER OR SPINDLE — 1 or 2 ply. 


Graton & Knight a also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers .. . 
“Research” rub roll aprons . . . G&K condenser tapes 
. « - G&sK comber and gill box aprons . . . ‘“‘Research”’ 
leather belting. 
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This Graton & Knight ““Two-Fold’’ Check Strap of “Hairitan” leather 
operated in a mill three shifts a day for 14 months—the equivalent of 
better than 42 months’ normal service, considering it had no periods 


of 
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‘relaxation’ between shifts. 





Torture tests assure top performance for ORANGE LINE 
loom products. Here check straps taken at random from stock 
are tested by a special machine which concentrates many 
months of service into a short period. The “picker stick” 
strikes the strap four times as often and with far greater force 
than the fastest loom. 


Give your loom fixers a chance to im- 
prove their records. Send for a valu- 
able catalog on G&K textile leathers 
and let them check each product, 
each advantage. Also have your name 
placed on a list to receive our inform- 
ative literature on textile leathers. 
Address 327 Franklin St., Graton & 
Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 








LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry ... 
look under Graton & Kamight in “Belting” section of Classified 
‘Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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ETTER SPINDLE LUBRICATION 

means less wear, fewer bolster renew- 
als, and reduced end breakage! That is why 
hundreds of leading mills specify Gulfgem 
Oil for spindles—they know from experi- 
ence that this Alchlor-Processed Oil helps 
keep poundage up and maintenance costs 
down. 

Superrefining by the Alchlor Process puts 
Gulfgem Oil in a class by itself as a spindle 
lubricant—gives it the superior lubricating 
value and long life that insures maximum 


FOR VICTORY — 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 








GULF BUILDING, 





protects spindles against 


wear and gumming 





Superrefining more effectively re- 
moves chemically active hydro- 
carbons — helps insure superior 


lubricating value and long life. 


operating hours for spinning frames. 

It will pay every mill to learn the full 
protective maintenance possibilities of this 
highest quality spindle lubricant. Ask the 
Gulf Service Engineer in your vicinity to 
give you complete details. 

Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 
other quality lubricants in the Gulf line— 
are available to you through 1200 ware- 
houses located in 30 states from Maine to 
New Mexico. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today. 


| INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





GULF REFINING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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@ This Eastman-developed acetate 
rayon yarn for aerial delivery para- 
chutes has as its unique character- 
istic an elongation twice that of reg- 
ular acetate rayon, thus providing 
high shock absorption as the ‘chute 
opens. Thoroughly tested in train- 
ing maneuvers, High Impact Koda 
has won the acceptance of the Army 
Air Forces—will be used to build 
thousands of parachutes for the air 


delivery of troop supplies. 


High Impact Koda is one more prod- 
uct of research at Tennessee East- 
man... research that is continually 
directed toward the development of 
improved acetate rayon yarns for 


civilian as well as military fabrics. 





ACETATE RAYON 


A. M. TENNEY ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 E. 40TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y., SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION, SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. 





--- FTO REDUCE AIR COSTS! 


Horsepower savings . . . lubrication economy .. . less wear 
and tear on air hoses and air tools. . . all these advantages ge en 
are yours with the cool-running Gardner-Denver “RX’”’ roy 
compressor. 

Complete jacketing of all valves, air passages and cylinder 
heads plus large and unrestricted valve and port areas of this 
Single-Stage Horizontal Compressor reduce the heat of com- 


pression, insure minimum oil consumption and increase com- Civen-cnntiinal wpttiibeedmewiond 
jacketing and large port areas. 


pression efficiency. 


OTHER “RX” ADVANTAGES 


1. Additional horsepower savings be- 
cause air is automatically regulated to 
fit your needs. 


2. Rugged dirt-free main frame assures 
long life .. . minimum maintenance. 


3. Positive flood-type lubrication assures 
ample lubrication of all moving parts. 


4. Duo-Plate “cushioned” valves are sim- 
ple, durable, and quiet in operation. 


5. Smooth, vibration-free operation as- 
‘ - sured by counterweighted crankshaft 
and Timken tapered roller bearings. 





For complete information on Gardner-Denver ‘*RX" Single-Stage Horizontal Compressors, write 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, illinois; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Penna.; Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















R Since 1859 


Ganpner. 


PO NN 
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EMMONS St 


They're Eas 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
6 TEXTILE DISTRICTS 


LAWRENCE 


Main Office and Plant, P. O. Box 
927, Telephone: Lawrence 6194. 


NEW YORK 


W.S. Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Telephone: Lexington 2-6060. 


CHICAGO 


Albert R. Breen, 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Telephone: Harrison 7140. 


CHARLOTTE 


Branch Plant and Sales Office: 
Clifton Watson, Manager Southern 
Sales, P. O. Box 2036. Telephone: 
Charlotte 3-7503. 


ATLANTA 


Arthur Harris, P. O. Box 1982, Tele- 
phone: Main 2543. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


R. D. Hughes Sales Company, 1812 
Main St., Telephone: C-6283, C-6284. 


EMMONS STEEL HEDDLES ARE CARRIED 
IN STOCK IN LAWRENCE AND CHARLOTTE 


Made in straight and duplex types 
(also special) of special high 
carbon steel, nickel or 
cadmium plated and 
stainless. 


































HEDDLE FRAMES 


protected by zinc plating. 


OTHER EMMONS PRODUCTS 


Doll Pickers 


J. W. PICKER APRONS 
& CONVEYERS 


outlasts leather up to 3 times. 


ell and Charlotte. 


eae So, 
‘ee 





LAWRENCE 
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Made in three standard styles— 
single iron ends, double iron ends, 
combination ends; also_ special 
frames to order. Metal parts are 


Reeds of all kinds e Twine Har- 
ness e Slasher Combs e Loop and 


Standard sizes in stock. Special 
sizes to order. Wood—well finished, 
selected maple. Leather—best qual- 
ity top grain of the bend. Made to 
order with Fabreeka in place of 
leather. Fabreeka will not stretch; 


Aprons repaired in Low- 


1945 
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Performance Proved in Military Equipment 


FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL BALL BEARINGS 


¢ Now Available for General Use 





Fafnir Standard Ball Bearin exible Sealing Washer Split Retaining Ring FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL BEARING 


POSITIVELY SEALED 


— SEALS EASILY REMOVED 


HE result of five years of development and testing, 

PLYA-SEAL bearings have proved the most effective, 
self-protected bearings yet designed. Approved for air- 
craft by the Army Air Forces and the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics U. S. Navy, Fafnir PLYA-SEALS have been in 
use successfully for over two and one-half years in air- 
craft control bearings and operating equipment. Several 
thousand bearings incorporating the double PLYA- 
SEAL have completely eliminated former difficulties 
with metal shielded bearings in textile machines, 


Whether you are designing a new product or planning 
to resume production on an old one, you will find it very 
much worthwhile to investigate and test Fafnir PLY A- 
SEAL Bearings. Write for complete descriptive folder. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 





WHAT IS PLYA-SEAL? 


A diaphragm-type, contact seal comprised of 
two members — a flat, flexible sealing washer of 
synthetic rubber impregnated fabric and a split 
retaining ring of stainless steel. 


Firmly held in the outer ring, the sealing washer 
does not rotate with the inner ring but is in 
contact with a ground groove to form a very 
effective seal with a minimum of friction. 


WHAT ARE PLYA-SEAL’S ADVANTAGES ? 


Assures maximum retention of lubricant, 
maximum exclusion of dirt and liquids. 


2 Causes no distortion of the outer ring or 

race, nor does it affect the concentricity 
of either the rings or races. 

3 Forms a positive seal with the outer ring 
while maintaining perfect contact with 

the inner ring. 

Non-capillary and impervious to liquids, 

grease, oil, gasoline, water and a wide 

variety of solvents. Not affected by heat 

or cold. Sealing washer does not deteri- 

orate with age. 

Easily removed and replaced to allow in- 

spection, washing and re-greasing. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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DD DEE DET BYWNE-GEING 


(COMPANY 


Chactoring Service 


Puts your sales on a cash basis 
Sin ncieleieelcelsinvelerarer:tjews eleyjta leva 
Relieves you of credit losses 


* 55 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK x 
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‘PIPE HANGERS AND SUPPORTS 


for 


any piping anywhere 


For any piping installation, from a simple water 
pipe to a high pressure, high temperature steam 
line, there is a stock Grinnell Hanger. 


Grinnell Hangers will save you valuable engi- 
neering time and assure: 
Faster Installation 
Easy Adjustment during and after pipe erection 
Full Provision for thermal movement 
Easy Maintenance 


Compliance with all piping code requirements 


Don’t try to get by with makeshift or unreliable 
hangers — call on Grinnell for engineered hangers 
to meet your requirements exactly. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, PROVIDENCE lI, R. I. 


BRANCH WAREHOUSES 


ATLANTA 2, GA. LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. PROVIDENCE 1, 8. I 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. ST. LOUIS 10. MO. 
CHICAGO 9, ILL. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
CLEVELAND 14, O. OAKLAND 7, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 7, CAL. 


HOUSTON 1, TEX. PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


GRINNELL 


PIPING 
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PICKER REPAIR PARTS 
WHEN YOU NEED THEM 


W* keep on hand a very complete stock of 
all parts for Kitson pickers, and can usual- 
ly ship the same day an order is received. We 
also can furnish beaters, ball bearings, screens 
and many other parts for other makes of pickers. 


| Under wartime conditions, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep machines running constant- 
ly and to be able to get prompt delivery on re- 
pair parts for keeping them running constantly. 


In an emergency, a telegram or a telephone 
call will have the necessary repair parts at your 
plant the following day. 


It is also a good idea to check your stock 
room and order picker parts on which the stock 
is low or is exhausted. 





We can completely rebuild your pickers 
exactly like new, and when pickers are practi 
cally worn out and in need of more than ordi- 
nary repair parts, they can be completely re- 
newed at far less than the cost of new machines 
with new frames. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Consider this SAFE bleaching agent 


— 
_ - 


for your postwar requirements... 


~~ 

















This 100 volume Hydrogen Peroxide is economical, 
effective ...and a reliable bleaching agent for ALL com- 
mercial textile fibres and fabrics. Penn Salt stabilized 
Hydrogen Peroxide has uniform oxidizing action that 
assures consistent results. 


Hydrogen Peroxide is currently under allocation by 

PB. Due to current needs of the war effort very little 

will be available for the bleaching of civilian fabrics and 
only limited amounts for military textiles during the next 

few months. But a wide number of industries are investi- 
ating this effective bleaching agent for postwar usage. 

ou will find it wise to consider Penn Salt Hydrogen 
Peroxide in your future plans. We are greatly expanding 

, f our manufacturing facilities to serve your postwar needs. 


For specific information about Hydrogen Peroxide and 
other Penn Salt products, write us. 


Penn Salt eer n Peroxide is supplied in 120-Ib. 
carboys and 265-lb. drums. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


“MANUF ASC TURING COfMPANY 


“ene 
Yous wivewer BUILDING, PHILABELP Hise 2-°PA ad niiii 
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HEY YOU! 


IT'S TIME TO MAKE 
SAMPLINGS! 







RETTY soft for the operator of a package-dye setup like this. All he 
has to do is load up and push the button—and wait for the blow of a 
horn or the flash of a signal light to “give him a yell” when samplings 

















are to be made! 


That’s the Taylor Co-ordinated Temperature Control 
System, shown below on a four year old installation of 
Venango Package Dye Machines. The new model 
Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Controller above is 
even more versatile. This instrument is also in use on 
control systems for piece dyeing and yarn dyeing ma- 
chines, the latter with automatic flow reversal. Auto- 
matic-to-manual feature permits manual control of 
flow direction when desired. 
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BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 


~ : 
Orth, % 





A control system like this speeds up the whole dyeing 
operation. It helps you match shades or repeat colors 
with a minimum of additions. Savings in steam and 
dyestuffs are substantial. How about talking it over 
with us? Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments for indicating, 
recording, and controlling temperature, pressure, humid- 


ity, flow and liquid level. 


Re 

















MEAN 


ACCURA CY FIRST 














'N HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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AND THERE’S 
ONLY ONE BELT 
The high but often unsuspected costs of over-tensioned or 
under-tensioned belts can be eliminated. With the Flat FOR THAT DRIVE 


Leather Automatic Tension drive, there is no need to over- 
stress tension to make sure of handling peak loads 
no need for frequent maintenance to correct slippage due to 
under-stressed tension. 

It is the action of the pivoted base that keeps the drive Graton & Knight's “Research” Belt has the ideal qualities for 
delivering — not the initial tension on the belt. Tension is al- service with pivoted bases: 
Se nhs Whtcinabes land ip eda, the heated tem * Highest coefficient of friction and flexibility so that it 

e ME 1O¢ i > v f ase 

relaxes the belt. Belt and bearings work hard on/y when the 
load is heavy. 





hugs the small pulley with minimum slip, thus reducing 
tension needed. 


There is no pulley realignment problem. If the base ever has Least stretch, guaranteeing long, uninterrupted per- 


to be adjusted, it can be done while the motor is running, and formance. 
alignment is not critical. A ‘‘Research” Belt on Flat Leather Automatic Tension drive 
Save maintenance ...on belts, on bearings. Let the pivoted will outlast a rubber V-belt.on a corresponding drive by 2 to 

base do your worrying for you. Install the Flat Leather 1! Write Graton & Knight Company, 327 Franklin St., 
Automatic Tension drive—with “Research” Leather Belting. Worcester 4, Mass., for new, free Belting Manual. 

aah 

2 
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from Graton & Knight's complete line . . . manufactured under one contro! from green hide to finished 
product. Branches and distributors everywhere. Look under “Graton & Knight”’ in “Belting” section of 
Classified-Telephone Directory of THOMAS’ REGISTER, 
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ae “AMERICAN AIRLINES INC. UNDER CONTRACT 
70 THE AIR TRANSPORT COMMAND HAS MADE 
* MORE THAN 4300 TRANSATLANTIC CROSSINGS 
+... FOR LUBRICA TION OF ITS GREAT FLAGSHIP 
33 FLEET, AMERICAN USES SINCLAIR 
=<" PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR OIL. 
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ES CRUDE Oil AND FINISHED PRODUCTS 
TRANSPORTED DAILY THROUGH THE SINCLAIR 
PIPELINE SYSTEM WOULD FILL 318,400 
55-GALLON DRUMS. THESE, STACKED END ON 
END WOULD BE 31 TIMES HIGHER THAN 

MT. EVEREST. SINCLAIR USES OLDEST CRUDES 
TO MAKE HIGHEST anni y cimegcoaae 


ra 
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FOR COOL, NO-DRAG, HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 
OPERATION SINCLAIR PROVIDES LILY WHITE OILS 
»+e AND FOR ALL MILL REQUIREMENTS, HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED LUBRICANTS TO PROMOTE BETTER 
MACHINE PERFORMANCE, SAVE WEAR AND 
REDUCE LUBRICANT INVENTORIES. 








1S EQUIPPED 70 SERVE YOU BETTER! 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
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| For details on the principles, features, ad- 

| vantages, and the benefits to be gained from 
} Barber-Colman Moisture Content Control 
| equipment, send for this brochure. Ask for 
| ' Bulletin F-1705-1. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


MOISTURE CONTENT 


CONTROLLER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL OF REGAIN AT 
THE SLASHER GIVES MORE 
UNIFORM QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 







EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


SINCE 1900 BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY HAS 


BEEN PRODUCING PROGRESSIVE EQUIPMENT 


FOR IMPROVING PRODUCTION IN TEXTILE MILLS 


We first began getting acquainted with 
textile people and their problems 45 
years ago when we introduced a Hand 
Knotter which improved the efficiency 
of winding machine operators. Then 
we produced the Warp Tying Machine 
which speeded up the operation of re- 
plenishing repeat warps, and the Draw- 
ing-In Machine which took the drud- 
gery out of the tedious and difficult 
task of pulling warp ends through 
reeds, harnesses and drop wires. Over 
20 years ago we brought out the 
Automatic Spooler and High - Speed 
Warper which have greatly improved 
the quality and efficiency of winding 


and warping. Now we want co call 
your attention to one of our newest 
products for textile mills — the Barber- 
Colman Moisture Content Controller. 
Like every Barber-Colman product be- 
fore it, this item is presented on the 
basis that a pre-sale survey must in- 
dicate the installation will be a paying 
proposition for the purchaser. We feel 
that our many years of experience in 
your field enables us to give mature 
consideration to your needs, and thus 
we can assure you that your purchase 
of Barber-Colman Moisture Content 
Control equipment will be satisfac- 
tory in every way. 











45 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


ROCKFORD 580STON 


SERVING TEXTILE MELES 


GREENVILLE 
ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 





GREENSBORO ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 
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WARP BEAMS BY AMERICAN MAGNESIUM 


STRONG 


Thousands of MAZLO Magnesium warp beams 
are serving the textile industry today. 

In these magnesium warp beams, you have 
a combination of lightness, strength and pre- 
cision. They run true and stay that way, 
yarns run on and off evenly; no distortion with 
age. Warping speeds can be greatly increased. 

Using lightweight magnesium warp beams 
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will reduce shipping and handling costs. 
Less deadweight to pay for and less fatigue 
for the men who must handle them in the mill. 

They are available in a number of different 
sizes and styles. We'll gladly send you further 
data and prices. Sales Agent, ALUMINUM 
COMYANY OF AMERICA, 1704 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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in their clothing,’ 

according to Albert 

F. Free, President of 

F. R. Tripler and Co., 
an authority who launches men’s 
fashions which influence style trends 
in broader markets. 

“Men like to wear color for very 
good reasons,” said Mr. Free. "Busi- 
ness dress is usually drab, and colors 
relieve the monotony of dark cloth- 
ing. Men always welcome the oppor- 
tunity to brighten their wardrobes 
with lively color harmony, which 
has long been one of the successful 
attributes of women’s attire. When 
properly related colors are ensembled 
for a man’s consideration, he usually 
responds to colors he had not pre- 
viously thought of wearing.” 

In discussing specific colors of the 
present and future, Mr. Free places 


That men respond to color is evi- 


denced by the variety of bright 


tones in this group of fine mer 


chandise from F. R. Tripler & Co. 


COLORS BY 
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yellow of every hue in first position. 
He also cites golden browns and hen- 
nas which have gained in popularity 
during the past three years and prom- 
ise wider acceptance for some time 
to come—this for the reason that yel- 
lows blend successfully with darker 
tones of blue, gray and brown. The 
yellows of the gorse and mustard 
flower of Scotland are particularly 
well liked with gray, while the russet 
of the fall maple leaf is singled out for 
combination with other dark colors. 

Calco specializes in colors for 
fashion merchandise. Our Technical 
Service Department will gladly con- 
sult with you regarding dyes and their 
application. CALCO CHEMICAL 
DIVISION, AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY, Bound Brook, N. J., New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Charlotte, Providence. 
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possesses gcod to excellent 
tastness fo: 
LIGHT 
WASHING 
FRESH WATER 
SEA WATER 
PERSPIRATION 
CARBONIZING 


FULLING 









TRIPLER SAYS YELLOW 
CALCO SAYS 





“Men always welcome the opportunity to brighten 
their wardrobes with lively color harmony,’’ says 
Albert F. Free, President of F. R. Tripler and Co. 

In discussing specific colors of the present and 
future, this authority on men’s fashions places 
YeELLow in first position. The successful harmony 
of yellow with blue, gray or brown has made it the leading favorite 
with men, according to Mr. Free. 

Calcofast Wool Yellow N is the recommended yellow dye for 
men’s and women’s sportswear fabrics, neckwear, tropical suitings, 
knitting yarns for bathing suits and sweaters, and hosiery yarns. 
As a one-bath, acid-dyeing Wool Yellow, Calcofast Wool Yellow N 
produces exceptionally good level dyeing, and is unusually fast to 
light and wet processing—a combination of fastness properties 
not possessed by common acid yellows of the trade. Ask your 
Calco representative for full information concerning CaLcoFrasT 
Woot Ye.ttow N. Calco’s Technical Service Staff will gladly 
assist you with application problems. Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Providence, Charlotte, Chicago. 


COLORS BY 
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Canadian Saies Agents: Dillons Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto 
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Here’s how the Lint-Free Motor 
cleans itself. This simple construc- 
tion will cut your maintenance 
costs—and your repair parts needs. 
Get the complete facts—write for 
folder B-3515. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Your wife might not recognize the vacuum cleaner in a Lint- 
Free Motor. But she’d see the results. Instead of collecting lint, 
these motors suck it in—through—and out—fast—to keep 
running cool and clean. 

It’s all done with tubes—six of them, bent into the shape of a 
motor frame: These tubes set up a partial vacuum that keeps 
lint on the move. 

That’s why we call these motors Lint-Free. They’re built to 
give you more production with less maintenance. Westinghouse 


Electric & Manufacturing Co.; P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-21322 


unt - FRE M OTR. 
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AIR SUPPLY LINE 
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Improperly sized beams—mean trouble in 
looms and fiishing. To avoid this difficulty, 
accurate control of both temperature and 
level of the size box is essential. 


Proven results show that when temperature is 
held constant, the troubles caused by im- 
proper size viscosity are eliminated. 


By maintaining size box level at the "right 
level", contact between the yarn and size 
solution can be standardized to insure cor- 
rect saturation and uniform coating of the 


fibres. 


The diagram above shows how the Brown Size 
Box Control System provides complete con- 
trol of temperatures and levels. 


The Brown Thermometer Controller governs 
the temperature of the size box to give yarn 
the necessary internal strength and elasticity 
to overcome strains in weaving. Brown Ther- 
mometer Controllers are throttling type, air- 
operated recorders which have a distinct ad- 





End SIZE BOX TROUBLES 


vantage over on-off controllers in that they 
graduate" the flow of steam to suit the re- 
quirement. 


The Brown Liquid Level Controller maintains 
the size level at the "right level" to give the 
yarn compactness and smoothness to lay or 
bind the fibres in order to reduce frictional 
resistance in weaving. It operates from the 
electrical conductivity of the size itself. It 
detects variation in size level much faster 
than other systems. It is unaffected by foam- 
ing of the size solution or by air circulation 
and temperature changes. 


The Brown Size Box Control System is simple, 
inexpensive and easy to install on any type of 
size box. 


THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY, a div- 
ision of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
4492 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. Offices in 
all principal cities. Toronto, Canada: 117 Peter 
Street—England: Wadsworth Road, Perivale, Mid- 
dlesex—Stockholm, 16, Sweden: Nybrokajen 7. 





Brown THERMOMETER CONTROLLERS! 

















and.-MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL CONTROLS, 
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Get a Lubricant That 


Won? SQUEEZE 


oo, of Mandee! 
Bearings! 






» 

























N textile printing machines, one of the 
toughest spots to lubricate is the Mandrel 
bearing pictured above. 


Here terrific pressures that run as high as 
800 pounds per square inch, seek to squeeze 
out the lubricant. High temperatures, usually 
encountered, add to the difficulty. 





See your Socony-Vacuum lubrication specialist for 
proper application of the right Gargoyle Block 
Grease for your Mandrel bearings. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. - Standard Oil of 
N. Y. Div. - White Star Div. - Lubrite Div. - Chicago 
Div. - White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. - Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. - General Petroleum Corporation of Calif. 


In many mills, Gargoyle Block Greases are 
solving this Mandrel bearing problem. For 
these stable Socony-Vacuum products are 
specifically designed for tough spots like this. 
They resist the squeezing action of high unit 


pressures, and they won’t melt down and run 
off at high temperatures. CALL IN SOCONY-VACUUM FOR “CORRECT LUBRICATION” 














TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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THE 
SELLING AGENT’S PART 


in textile mill progress 


EXTILE MILLS are far more efhi- 


ciently operated than they 


were even ten years ago. The in- 
creased effectiveness of many 
mills is in part due to intelligent 
cooperation between the produ- 
cer and his selling agents. 

For the competent selling agent 
has the advantage of being a step 
away from production problems. 
He has perspective. He sees more 


clearly both the manufacturing 


and the sales side of the picture. 
So he can give practical advice 
on the choice of fabrics which can 
be produced most economically— 
on the replacement of old and the 
purchase of new equipment—on 
production schedules which elim- 
inate wasteful peaks and valleys— 
on financial policies that assure 
adequate banking support. 
These are some of the impor- 


tant services of this organization. 


MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 
(established 1841) 


BOSTON CHICAGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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J Laboratory Certified for WATER-REPELLENCY 


f Laboratory Certified tor DURABILITY 


There's an instantaneous, enthusiastic, trend-setting reception for 
NORANE, the new durable repellent by Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents. Tested and proven in 

millions of yards of fabrics processed for the armed forces to 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of NORANE is now 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your inquiry. 












Where the Call is for Piping Materials 
eeee CALL ON CRANE ' 


No matter what you need in piping materials, you can get 

ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY them a// from a single source—your Crane Branch or Whole- 
saler. There, the world’s greatest selection of piping materials 

ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL PARTS —in brass, iron and steel—is at your service. Uniform quality [7 
in every part—backed by a single responsibility—helps as- 

ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY sure the best installation. Take advantage of Crane complete 
piping materials service to speed up deferred replacement 
work and keep pipe lines at peak efficiency. Crane has ff 
everything you need; for example, in Standard Iron Body 
Wedge Gate Valves. as shown below. 


Le Pyare ey, 


wet ted 


Piping hook-up for a battery of pumps 
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SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate 
Valves with Brass trim are recommended for steam, water or oil 
lines; all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but 
not iron. Made in O. S. & Y. and Non-Rising Stem patterns. 


Working Pressures 

















| : Screwed or Flanged Valves Hub End Valves 
| Size of Valve Saturated Cold Water, Oil, Cold Water or Gas 
| Steam or Gas, Non-Shock Non-Shock 
| 2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
| __-‘18 to 24 in. * 150 pounds 150 pounds ) 

















————— 


*For steam lines larger than 16-inch, Crane 150-pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 


CRANE CO.. General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. + Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
«Bis VALVES « FITTINGS ° PIPE 


AA LING Beep Piusinc - HEATING - PUMPS 
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HE Textile Chemicals produced by Emery’s 

Twitchell division are under close and constant ~ 
laboratory control through all steps. The resulting 
uniformity of quality makes them stand-bys in many 
leading cotton, woolen, and rayon mills. 





SF UP Sata ety 


SSRIs 


These products have been developed concurrently 
with modern textile manufacturing methods. The 
object of our research has been to meet the exacting 
demands of high speed production, and to provide 
products with such plus properties as stability, non- 
gumming, and resistance to corrosion. 





EYAL PSO MT RENE ACIS A SiN Lo Lh eh 


Sak begs 


“ Ped atti RANES 


Among the well-known and time-tested Twitchell 
Products are Wool and Worsted Oils 179N and MC, 
3X and 304 for Sanforized finishing, and 681 and 
687 for processing all types of man made yarns. 








” ~ Tell us your requirements— both regular and 

& special. Our supplying you with sample oils for 

3 y, your purpose will not obligate you in any way. So 
i megs® write today. 


| EMERY INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


; Hi 

' 8 4300 CAREW TOWER e« CINCINNATI 2, CHIO 

} Branch Offices: New York 7, N. Y.... Philadelphia 8, Pa. . . . Lowell, Mass. 

PLASTICIZERS... STEARIC, OLEIC, ANIMAL. VEGETABLE AND FISH OIL FATTY ACIDS...TWITCHELL PRODUCTS 
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Yes, you save all three — time, money, trouble — with Allis- 
Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip”... fastest mounting and 
demounting sheave on the market. Three easy steps do it! 














AE TERS vo 


Remove three capscrews from y 
T bushing collar. A handy wrench holes. As screws are turned, they 3 Requires no mallet, no prying, no 

— supplied with each sheave — is become levers . . . automatically bulging muscles. You just slide 
the only tool needed to remove Allis- breaking tight grip of tapered split bush- the sheave off... smoothly, quickly. It 
Chalmers’ new “Magic-Grip” frommotor ing on sheave and shaft. Entire unit is costs nothing extra! Send for B6310. 
or machine shaft quickly and easily. then ready for removal, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Ai) A 1760 


“MAGIC-GRIP” © SHEAVES 


Insert two capscrews in tapped Remove sheave from shaft. 









Allis-Chalmers => dae) l= | 
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COCKER HIGH SPEED SLASHER 


FOR COTTON YARNS 


f 


lllustrated is the New Cocker Nine Cylinder 
High Speed Slasher for Cotton yarns. 


Machine has Nine 30” diameter cylinders 
with rotary packless joints. Graduated Drive 


permitting speed changes without over-run on 
Beams or strain on yarn. Patented Automatic 


Friction Control—Finger Tip Tension Control— 
Syphon Condensate removal with individual 


| 
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traps on each cylinder. Heavy vibration elimi- 
nating Frames. Counter Clocks for instant 
Stretch Calculations—Cut Marker—Cut Mark- 
er Indicators — Speed Tachometers — Combs 
and Comb adjustments—Motor and Steam 
fittings. 


For better weaving Warps made efficiently 
and economically use COCKER WARP PREP- 
ARATION EQUIPMENT. 
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PROTECTIVE OVERCOATS for Spark Plugs 





..-tailored by Mr. Cellophane 


VITAL PARTS for fighting machinery must 
arrive at the battlefronts absolutely free 
from corrosion. That’s why spark plugs, 
valves and other ordnance parts are sealed 
in a special laminated sheet of Sylvania 
cellophane and fabric after being oil coated. 
This special wrap is o#l-proof .. . keeps the 


protective oil coating locked in... insuring 
protection from water and moisture-vapor. 
Sylvania cellophane appears on all fight- 
ing fronts in many important roles. But 
the developments Sylvania is making today 
will mean more uses for cellophane—and 
better cellophane—in postwar tomorrow. 





SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. *® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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exactly 
how much does 


RESLOOM 
cut shrinkage ? 


How eager the public is for ‘‘shrink- 
proof” woolens and other fabrics 
was demonstrated when Monsanto 
recently announced its new Res- 
loom. We were caught in a blizzard 
of inquiries ... even orders with 
checks enclosed, although we 
thought we had made it plain that 

loom was not going to be gener- 
ally available until after the war. 


The textile world was, under- 
standably,a bit slower to en- 
thuse. “Show us!” the trade said. 
And more precisely, ““Exactly how 
much does your Resloom reduce 


shrinkage?”’ 


That’s a fair question and we 
answer it with the results of a 
Standard AATCC test for shrink- 
age determination (below). Briefly, 
Resloom cuts shrinkage on some 
types of fabric 80% to 90%, never 
less than 60%, and reduces shrink- 
age in many cases to 2% and less. 


We suggest to manufacturers of 
wool, rayon and cotton fabrics that 


you look these figures over care- 
fully, remembering (1) the public’s 
intense interest in shrinkage con- 
trol, (2) your postwar market, (3) 
your postwar competition. Remem- 
ber, too, that the Resloom process 
provides advantages other than 
shrinkage control . . . wear-protec- 
tion, crease-proofing, and stability 
... advantages that many in the 
trade consider fundamentally more 
important than shrinkage con- 


trol alone. 
* ok * 


In addition to Resloom, Monsan- 
to’s research laboratories are busy 
with—Syton for slip-proofing and 
delustering—Other developments 
for water-repellency, mildewproof- 
ing, wearproofing — vinyl! acetal 
coatings and many other develop- 
ments for better textiles. Watch 
Monsanto for the latest news in tex- 
tile chemicals. MONSANTO CHEM- 
ICAL ComMPANY, Textile Technical 
Service, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Massachusetts. 





HOW MUCH RESLOOM REDUCES SHRINKAGE 
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Light Cotton Sheeting 6.74 1.09 82.3 5.2 : 
Heavy Cotton Sheeting 5.58 1.17 79 4.8 
Cotton Flannel 12.6 2.1 83.3 35 
Cotton Lawn 3.4 0.8 76.4 4.3 
All Spun Rayon 12.1 2.9 76 6.1 
Filament Rayon 11.4 4.3 62.3 5.9 
Cotton-Rayon-Wool Blanket 19.4 3.2 83.4 10.6 
Cotton-Rayon Blanket 20.2 6.8 66.3 5.8 
All Wool Challis 23.2 5.7 79 6.2 

- All Wool Flannel! 30.1 4.1 86.6 10.8 
All Wool Shirting 20.7 6.1 70 5.7 
Wool-Rayon Shirting 24.2 4.8 80.1 12.8 
All Wool Suiting 11.5 x Ie 72.1 
Cotton-Rayon Suiting 11.4 1.7 Se 


This official wash test is much more severe than fabrics normally 
would get, but like all ‘‘torture tests’ it does reveal the best per- 
ially valuable in making comparisons, as all 
, note that the actual resin 
concentration was not necessarily the optimum, hence the shrinkage 
control] might be even better in some cases. 


This table is taken from article appearing in “‘Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry,”’ Feb. 1945, by D. H. Powers, Monsanto Chemical Company. 


formance, and is 
samples were treated exactly alike. 


The Textile 


SERVING A INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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---and how to lick ’em 
with G-E Mazda Lamps 


Proper use of better lighting can produce startling results . . . 








in better efficiency, in reduced spoilage, in more and faster 
production. Shown here are four typical textile jobs, each 
much improved with better lighting from G-E Mazda Lamps. 
Ask your G-E Lamp Distributor for full details. 
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Accidents happen in poorly lighted rooms...around fast- 
moving machinery. Above, the low-brightness, high-level illu- 
mination from G-E Fluorescent lamps gets in and around ma- 
chine parts, helps operators see better, faster, more accurately. 





a gba 


Instant detection of flaws in finished carpeting enables this 
mill to speed inspection and avoid rejects. With better on- 
the-spot lighting—using G-E Mazda Fluorescent lamps—even 
unskilled workmen can keep production up, spoilage down. 
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Extremely fine detail work calls for easy seeing and high 
visibility — such as G-E Lamps provide above. Why not 
consider these advantages in your mill? 


Special machine lighting jobs — like this one using G-E 
Fluorescent lamps—are extremely important in maintaining 
efficient production, with less down time on critical equipment. 





A 


Production starts with good lighting. Remember this when you ie " » ae 
buy lamps: the constant aim of G-E Lamp Research is to make Gt mar, eee 
G-E Lamps STAY BRIGHTER LONGER. 









G-E MAZDA LAMPS _ __._-: 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10:00 p.m. EWT, NBC;““The World Today” news, 
Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS;‘*The G-E Houseparty,”’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS...AND HOLD'EM 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC QUILLER 
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The winding units travel around the machine making a full bobbin each circuit. 
ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and starts the empty bobbins. 
Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper and are sorted and fed automatically. 


Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and when several lots are run, they are sorted and placed in 
separate boxes. 


Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the Automatic Head, making all bunches uniform. 

A low-voltage, three-phase totally enclosed motor drives the spindles directly. 

Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. 

Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or thread breaks. 

Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 

Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accurately controlled by a feeler working against a stationary rack. 


‘A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives overlapping layers of wind, giving greatly improved weaving 
results. 


Low investment and maintenance costs due to simple construction of winding units and to the use of only ONE 
automatic head to serve all spindles. 


PRODUCTION: 


2,000 bobbins 
per hour by 
one operator 








ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, L. 8. Ligon, Greenvilie, 8. €. ~ 
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Magnesium brings 
Stability and balance 
to your machines 





It’s speed you want in textile operations—but 
not speed alone. Magnesium machine parts 
give you dependable high speeds . . . because 
they have lightness and also that important 
quality known as dimensional stability. 


That simply means magnesium has just about 
licked the problem of distortion . . . of per- 
manent growth and contraction . . . common 
to some non-metallic parts chosen for their 
lightness. Magnesium alloy parts are entirely 
comparable in weight—and much stronger. 


DOWMETAL 











cuts inertia— 


steps up speed— 


In moving parts 


It all adds up to dynamic balance, essential 
to high-speed operations. 





Inertia-cutting magnesium is particularly use- 
ful in rotating machine parts that continually | 
start and stop... in parts with high-speed | 
reciprocating motions .. . and many others | 
where high inertia means added wear and tear. | 


There’s real economy and better production | 
coming your way if you use machinery that | 
contains magnesium. The nearest Dow office 

can give you full details. 





nre2wuine 


THE METAL OF MOTION 





MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN Lai 


New York ¢« Boston «+ Philadelphia + Washington + Cleveland + Detroit « Chicago + St. Louis + Houston 
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The insignia for the 
newly - created *§ « star 
encrals’’ is located %” 
nee shoulder seam on 
the shoulder loop. Five 
silver stars, each star 
%" in diameter, are 
fastened together in a 
circle with inner points 
touching so as to form 
a pentagon in center. 
The as of stars is 
plain, slightly raised and 
rounded. One half of 
distance between shoul- 
der button and 5-star 
instgnia the Coat o7 
Arms is worn, 








PAPER IS A 5-STAR GENERAL 


in the production of war supplies 


As a part of the paper industry, Atlanta Paper Company takes great 
pride in sharing a real responsibility of war work. APACO V 3C 
weatherproof overseas containers, APACO corrugated shipping cases, 
Belsinger textile cases and APACO folding cartons—are all proving 
themselves invulnerable convoys for necessary supplies of food, med- 


icines, ammunition and clothing ... . getting these vital supplies to 
every front dry, intact and ready for action. Many other vital needs are 
being supplied by APACO paper products. Equally great 

pride in the future of our country has inspired APACO he aN 
A RANG LO 












engineers to plan your civilian packaging for the business 





needs of tomorrow. 


ATLANTA P 


Established 1868 
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LERT executives in the textile in- 
dustry, as well as in many other 
fields, are now making Pittsburgh’s 
COLOR DYNAMICS an important 
part of their maintenance program. 


They have become increasingly 
aware that eye fatigue causes head- 
aches, digestive upsets, “nerves’’, 
depression. These lead to loss of 


morale, lower production and 


pi? ao 


ne n aye ¥ ua 
tht ti ARLE ARTE AE LTE “~ 


repeated absence from work. 


The science of COLOR DYNAMICS 
aids in correcting these conditions. 
It has often proved that it cuts 
down unnecessary eye travel, reduces 
tension and the need for continu- 
ous adjustment of vision. 


You can test for yourself 
the practical value of 
COLOR DYNAMICS in 


your manufacturing plant. 





























PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 


PITTSBURGH 
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COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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This is the interior of the plant of Joseph Black & Sons Company, Inc., manufacturers of men’s hosiery, 
of York, Pa., after it had been repainted according to the principles of COLOR DYNAMICS. 


olor Dynamics... 


The scientific use of color to lessen eye fatigue of textile 
workers ... improve quality and quantity of production! 


Apply its principles to one or two 
machines or one department. See 
the difference it makes in the effi- 
ciency and morale of your operators! 


For a comprehensive explanation of this 
revolutionary mew science, get a free 
copy of our book, Color Dynam- 
ics. You'll find this explanation 
of the use of color energy both 
stimulating and practical. Write 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Paint Division, Dept. CO-3, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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PAINT AND GLASS 
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LESS SLIVER VARIATION HERE 


MEANS SMOOTHER SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATES 
ROVING AND SPINNING « « « BETTER YARNS 


Medley Precision Drawing with ball bearings runs smoother, reduces sliver variation to a mini- 
mum .. . Medley overhauling and drawing repairs are available now under your M R O 
priority. Forward looking mills are having their drawing put in top-notch condition. Put your 
equipment in shape to increase your profits through greater efficiency. Medley installations 


throughout the industry have given years of service. 


Medley invites your inquiries and will gladly 


make estimates and quotations for complete over- 
hauling of drawing equipment. 
/ fie 
Vis UM 
arent a le en Oy a Ce a. 
PHE MEOLEY SYSTEM. IRE 
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Yes—but more than that... 


: Cae : : 2 a DRAX.-treated fabrics 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


lead a charmed life! 





Charming fashions start with the fabric. .. and when the fabric embodies an 


extra it means more in sales, and in customer satisfaction too! 


‘ , ye : om s 
Now ... Johnson s DRAX gives you that extra! DRAX is a new fabric finish that 
guards the freshness of any textile or garment. DRAX-treated fabrics resist 
dirt... withstand handling... won’t easily soil... shed water... and can be 


re-DRAXed at home or by laundries and dry cleaners. 


DRAX is easy and economical for you to use... on cotton, rayon, linen, wool 
... on dresses, playclothes, sportswear, shirts... anything safe in water is safe 
in DRAX. You need no extra, special equipment. DRAX is non-flammable 
and will not harm skin or fabric. DRAX stays stable in solution, will not sep- 


arate or harden during storage, may be diluted with ordinary tap water. 


. ) DRAX is made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax! Part of every Johnson national 
| ae : - advertisement is devoted to DRAX promotion, In Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, ‘This Week, American Weekly and many 
others, the consumer is being told about DRAX, 

Important to you, too, is the fact that advertisements in Daily News Record and 
Women’s Wear Daily tell merchandise buyers, garment makers, and converters 
about DRAX. . . suggesting that they specify DRAX when ordering. Attractive 
labels and tags for DRAX-treated fabrics are available. ‘The market will be ready 


. . you can be among the first! 


FR E E/ Generous Sa mpl a f dD R AX—fll Ol 4 th ra COUPON GQHa mail ‘a4 [ pda y / 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


eee 
oa Se Ve, ; . 
Be az: 


Products Finishes Department, Racine, Wisconsin 





Advance stvle courtesy Chicago Fashion ] ndustries 


nal. tists Sao 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. C-35, Racine, Wisconsin 

Yes, I'd like to try DRAX. Please send my FREE sample, plus instructions and 
complete information. 
ee ee ae SS ee : 


Firm Name_ | ‘ 





City__ ' State _ 4 
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DRAX ¢s made ty the makers of 


Address P 




















SAFEGUARD 


Your Looms 
with 


BRA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


SELF LOCKING 
Hollow Set Screws 


They defy vibration! Tightene like 
ordinary set screws, their knurled 
points dig in and lock the screws 
firmly in place. No amount of shak- 
ing or jarring will make them come 











loose. Yet they are easily removed Pat’d & Pat’s Pend. 

when necessary, and can be used Sizes from No. 4 to 1%” diameter. Full 
again and again--almost indefinitely. isthinis 08 Menai, 

With this “UNBRAKO” Self-Lock- Knurling of socket screws originated with 
er, you save in maintenanceexpense, “Unbrako” years ago. 


as breakdowns due to loose set 
screws become something of the 


SELF-LOCKING 
past. 


a | ga ‘“‘UNBRAKO”’ HOLLOW SET SCREW 
oe ae WITH KNURLED THREADS 

Where the Knurled Cup-Pointed “‘Unbrako”’ 

cannot be used, use our Knurled Thread 

‘‘Unbrako,” because this also is a self-locker 

—-regardless of the style of point. 

Send for the “UNBRAKO” 

Catalog of Socket Screw 

Products. 

















The ‘ UNBRAKO’’ WELT-BAR SCREW 


. uniformly strong 
and accurate — al- 
ready insuring ex- 
tra satisfaction in 
many a mill. Ask 
for samples. 














SRS 





Patented 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. BOX 582 
BRANCHES: BOSTON e DETROIT e INDIANAPOLIS e CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Any shutdown costs three ways: loss of production. 
ae interruption of assembly and repairs. Suppose a 
SCHIEREN LEATHER BELT does cost a few cents 
per foot more than the next best: Surely the facts that 
it requires less maintenance—guarantees longer life— 
assures infrequency of shut-downs — make the 


| 
| 
‘B4 SCHIEREN BELT a better purchase, less costly. | 


ica x a 
yy ) 
Z s 
Pa 


~ 


yyy») 


Back of SCHIEREN BELTS is a know-how of 75 
years standing. Each phase of production—from the raw 
hide to perfected and finished belt—is earnestly super- 
vised by experts under the highest standards. 
That's your guarantee that—come water, oil, 
wear or other hazard—your Schieren Belt will 
continue delivering, with a bull-dog grip, extra 


RPM over a long, busy life. 


CKXKKKKGGa 





Let us send you free a book on SHORT CENTER 
DRIVES data which show how pivot bases give 


1. Automatic Belt May we quote on your next belting require- 


CENTER Tension. 
| pape BELT 2. Boost Overload ment? 
3 LEATH paTA Capacity of Drives. 
DRIVE tine 3. Eliminate any pos- 





sibility of slip. 
4. Increase machine 


CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 





. pop LEATHER BELTINGS.--SPECIALTIES 
tibutors of Reckwoed AND HYDRAULIC PACKINGS 


39 FERRY ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


— ——————_eea eee 60 Front St., W., Torento, Ont. 
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= Only the 
OCTOR ROLLER TYPE DRYER 





offews all these advantages 








tages offered by 
It is especially desirable 


developing, °% well as fa 


As can be n 


outstanding features © 
motor drive on thes 
of the roll is automa 
shrinkage taking 
material enters t 


ning at a given lineal spe 
sated for by the $s 


will have to be compen 
This is entirely avto 


When this machine Is ¥ 
n staggered nozzles t 


continuously betwee 
air at high velo 
speeds drying an 


fabric to the drying medivu 
aximum 


circulation assures ™ 
compact machine. 


With modifications in desi 


for curing resin treate 
e. Because of the manner i 


h by means of rollers, 


ments are moderat 
are carried throug 


possible for this machine to be supP 
Cross section be 


tion dryer and curer. 


tails on how well this 
a dryer or curer, writ 


SEVENTH & TABO 


No other dryer for piece goods ¢ 
this patented P 


oted from the cros 


carried through the dryer by ™ 
£ this machine is the pa 


e rolls. By means ° 
tically regulate 
place in the cloth. It is © 
he dryer at a certain length 


matic in the Imping 


city on both side 
d means onl 


Roller Type Dryer desig 


PROCTOR & scHw 





























































ombines all of the advan- 


roctor Roller Type Dryer: 
dyed fabrics before 


for drying 
brics made from synthetic fibers. 


s section below, the fabric 's 
One of the 


tented direct 
£ this drive, the speed 
d to compensate for 
bvious that when 
‘t will be run- 


eans of rolls. 


ed, but as the material shrinks it 
peed of the rolls. 


e Roller Dryer- 


the goods travel 
hat blow heated 
s of the material. This 


sed for drying 


y short exposure of the 
m. This unique method of air 
drying effect in @ highly 


gn this machine 's -ecommended 


d fabrics, where capacity require- 
n which goods 


it is sometimes 
lied as @ combina- 
low illustrates Proctor 
r complete de- 


ned for curing. Fo 
as either 


machine can fit your needs, 


e today: 








ARTZ, INC. 


R ROAD, PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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because 
it’s 
treaded! — 


We start making leather belting 
from selected hides ... tanned in 
our own tannery by the VIM min- 
eral method that results in leather 
with high coefficient of friction, 
strength and flexibility. 


Then we give it an additional treat- 
ment no other belting house can 
provide—treading. Placing the belt 
under pressure, a ‘non-skid’ tread 
is imprinted on it. Tension is thus 
concentrated on the raised portion, 
without increasing total belt. ten- 
sion. The treaded belt grips better, 


slips less, delivers more power. 


So when you put a VIM Tred Leather 
Belt on your pulleys, you're as- 
sured of the maximum of pulling 
power, which means increased pro- 
duction ... Write for a sample, 
and for our helpful belt manual. 
E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 303 W. 
Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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TEXCHEM DETERGENT A is made 


material. 





of non-critical 





TEXCHEM DETERGENT A is NOT a soap. 


» | TEXCHEM DETERGENT Ai is available for prompt 


TEXCHEM DETERGENT A is an exceptional de- 
tergent and can be used efficiently on practically 
all fibres and their mixtures. A partial list of uses 
is given: 

SCOURING AND DYEING with TEXCHEM 
DETERGENT A is accomplished with 1 to 142% on 
the weight of the goods. 


SOAPING OFF VATS with TEXCHEM DETER- 
GENT A requires but 2 or 3 eee per 100 gallons 
of water. 


SCOURING SPUN RAYONS with TEXCHEM 
DETERGENT A — use 2 pounds per 100 gallons of 
water at any temperature up to the boil. , 


DESIZING AND SCOURING at the same time 
is accomplished with TEXCHEM DETERGENT A by 
adding 0.1% to 0.2% on the weight of the goods 


MERCHAWN- 


BOX 1274 '* PR 


delivery. 


to the desizing-bath. Run at 140°F to 150°F until 
the goods have been desized and then bring the 
bath to the boil without any further additions. 


SCOURING WOOL with TEXCHEM DETERGENT 
A can be done successfully with 1% based on the 
weight of the goods and at a temperature of 110°F 
for 20 minutes. 


HOSIERY SCOURING AND DYEING in one 
bath requires 1% to 142% on the weight of the 
goods. 


KNIT GOODS, both cotton and rayon as well as 
their mixtures, are also scoured and dyed by the 
same method. 


TEXCHEM DETERGENT A means good money 
value — with best efficiency. Not just “another de- 
tergent’ cannot be purchased “anywhere”. 


STRIBUT 


RHODE ISLAND « TEL 
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quality...In precision, in fineness of finish, in uniform physical orate, 
metallurgical qualities they surpass any Cast Bronze Bearings ever 
before produced in volume...Developed for war shit are fit for the 
finest machines of peace. The Bunting Brass & Bronze. Company, 
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Before-and-After Contrast Shows Resultant Values 
From Well Engineered Fluorescent Lighting 


With the installation of a care- 
fully planned Sylvania fluorescent 
lighting system, the Shannon 
Hosiery Mills, Incorporated, in 
Columbus, Ga., have become a still 
pleasanter place in which to work. 


The earlier system consisted of 
six 100-watt fluorescent fixtures 
per alley and provided from 8 to 
12 footcandles. The new system, 
planned by the Georgia Power 
Company, uses 24 industrial-type 
fixtures per alley, and distributes 
an average of 70 footcandles of 
glareless light. The fixtures, each 
containing two 40-watt lamps are 
mounted in continuous rows nine 
feet above the floor. 


Photos Show. Comparison 


Before the lighting at the Shan- 
non Hosiery Mills received a boost 
in footcandles, it was better than 
many plants. Notice, however, in 
the upper photograph, the lack of 
sharp detail on the machines. 
Compare this with lower photo 
taken after installation of the new 
fluorescent lighting system. Here 
the illumination is more evenly 
distributed ; objectionable shadows 
are avoided, and the work is more 


—*. > clearly visible. 


SYLVANIAS¥ ELECTRIC 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., Salem, Massachusetts 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES: INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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A PEERER 15 


LOWEST COST PER LOOM 
PER YEAR 


remains unaffected after three years of war. 
Proved in the past . . . proved in the present 
. . « Denman Pioneer will remain "standard 
equipment” in mills demanding a box loom 
picker so rugged and resilient it can absorb 
the worst beating long hours and high-speed 
looms can inflict. 


Specify Denman Pioneer . . . your pro- 
duction schedule and production cost both 
will benefit. 


INDIVIDUALLY MOLDED = UNIFORM 


Made By 
DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Denman Loop Pickers 
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In research, three fundamentals are so obvious that 
they’re often overlooked. First, define the problem. 
Next, ascertain what unknown factors need to be 
known. Then find the tools to work with. Foremost 
among these is intelligently evaluated experience which 
gives an accurate bearing, based on known quantities, 
to guide explorations into unknown fields. 

It takes this experience to select and correctly em- 
ploy the right tools for use in any particular new direc- 
tion of research, from among all the modern methods, 

naterials and equipment available. And C&K has en- 
sisted the benefit of the most advanced thought in many 
fields of science: Electronics, mechanics, hydraulics, 
metallurgy, chemistry, physics, pneumatics, radio- 
graphy, aerodynamics, optics . . . and many others, 
including high-speed photography in which C&K 








WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. Ae 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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How Many Sciences 
are focused on the work of Improving C&K Looms? 


has made special developments which will be shown 
in these pages in the future. 

Many of these tools have been chosen on the basis of 
speed, for many parts and motions on C&K Looms 
operate within time-limits equalled by few other mod- 
ern mechanisms. In fact, long experience with pro- 
jectile-like speeds is one of the chief reasons why 
C&K has five times received the Army-Navy “E”. And 
this sound experience, implemented with the newest 
developments in many varied scientific fields, is the 
reason why you, Mr. Mill Owner, can depend upon it 
that C&K Looms of the future will be ‘improved as 
they have been in the past...not as complete, over- 
night packaged miracles ... but as continuously 
developing mechanisms to which new ideas 
will be added as they are proved. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 





772. Ap. 2, 


between Today's War Weapons.. « 
and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN 
P. O. Box 1351 
Greenville, S. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CoO. 
93-A Broadway 
Providence, R. I. 
































-..-wWhen frames are idle. 


If band-slippage due to damp weather, dry weather or 


“Monday Morning” conditions is slowing down your yarn 


production—you can correct this condition easily, eco- 


nomically and without dismantling your frames, by equip 


ping with Meadows Ball-Bearing Tension Pulleys. 





R igh t---Replace 
wornand sticky 
plain-bearing tape 
pulleys with Mea- 
dows Ball Bearing 
Units. Reduce fric- 
tion, save power, 


speed production. 


Left---Meadows Ball Bearing Band Pulley. Only 
one 5-16” hole need be drilled through spindle 
ladder for installation. 


Meadows Ball Bearing Pulleys are 
easy to install; one pulley for each 
spindle; lubrication once each 5000 
hours. Assure uniform spindle- 
speed and twist at all times, under 
all conditions. Write us and let us 
show you how Meadows Pulleys 
can cut production costs in your 
mill. 


MEADOWS 


Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys 





MADE BY MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Every day, more and more mills are putting their water 


and fabrics on this liquid diet...using SOLVAY Liquid 











re Chlorine as an effective water conditioner and bleach- | 
*h —— It ; a er | 
0 ing agent. it is an economical and versatile liquid to | 
be safeguard fabrics against uneven colors and spotty | 
se bleaching. 
AS 
73 The controlled quality, highest standards of purity, 
aid and dependable uniformity of SOLVAY Liquid Chlo- 

rine are your assurance of satisfactory performance. 

Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: : 

Boston Cincinnati New Orleans Pittsburgh 

Charlotte Cleveland New York St. Louis 

Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Syracuse 
‘ 
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Exhaustive Tests Explode No-Wringing Myth 


As a result of nearly a year of re- 
search, warnings against wringing 
rayon fabrics have been exposed as 
being completely unfounded. Scien- 
tific tests have proven beyond doubt 
that rayon fabrics can be handled 
just like any other fabrics in similar 
use. 


Five common types of fabrics 
were used for these tests. They were 
selected to represent typical market 
constructions of the kind that would 
ordinarily be expected to give most 
trouble in wringing. 

Samples were laundered by two 
methods... both identical as far as 
actual washing was concerned. But 
in Method 1 the fabric was gently 
squeezed, then rolled in a towel to 
remove moisture. In Method 2, the 
water was removed by hand-wring- 
ing. 

Each fabric underwent a series of 
50 washings. After each 10 washings, 
the breaking strength (both wet and 
dry) was carefully measured. The 
breaking strength was practically the 
same, whether the fabric had been 
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This chart represents a typical result obtained 
avith each of the different fabrics. Note how the 
strength curves criss-cross each other, showing 
no significant difference in the results obtained 
by either method. 





gently squeezed or had been wrung 
out. 


In the light of these facts, manu- 
facturers will want to review their 
rayon fabric labels and eliminate any 
unnecessary laundering precautions. 
The American Viscose Corporation 
will gladly advise any who desire as- 
sistance in revising their labels. 











RESEARCH DEPARTMENT HAS COMPLETE 
FACILITIES FOR TEXTILE STUDIES 


The Textile Research Department of the 
American Viscose Corporation, at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., contains full-size commercial 
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equipment for studying practically every 
step in the process of converting textile 
fibers into finished fabrics. The Noble 
comb, shown at the left, is typical of the 
equipment at the disposal of this depart- 
ment’s research staff. 





NEW PIECE GOODS IDENTIFICATION 
GETS FIRST MAJOR PROMOTION 


With the statement, “Every inch—every 
yard— carrying the coveted CROWN* 
Tested strip labeling,” Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently introduced con- 
tinuous tape-labeled Benrose Fabrics. Cus- 
tomers showed great point-of-sale interest 
and expressed satisfaction at being able to 


take home complete information and in- 
structions concerning the fabric. 

The new identification is accomplished 
by inserting a tape at the point of winding. 
The tape, a narrow strip of paper, runs 
continuously through the bolt. It carries 
information and instructions according to 
the CROWN Tested three-tag system. and 
may also include the fabric name. 





RESEARCH ADVERTISEMENTS 
REPRINTED 


The American Viscose Corporation is 
making available in booklet form reprints 
of a series of the company’s institutional 
advertisements, telling how research is de- 
veloping new uses for Rayon and Vinyon. 
Copies may be obtained, without charge, 
by writing the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

* * * 


The American Viscose Corporation ac- 
knowledges with thanks the many helpful 
comments received as a result of a sam- 
pling of opinion on the interest of this 
page to members of the trade. A summary 
of the opinions will be sent to anyone in- 
terested in the outcome of the poll. 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


| PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn orfiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN*® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, . Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa. Front Royal, Va. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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@ This versatile detergent and penetrating agent offers 
many advantages that make it popular with experi- 
enced textile men. 

As an afterwash for prints, a very small quantity 
brightens colors and gives sparkle to the material. It 
has no adverse effect on the most 
delicate shades. Recommended as a 
soaping and dyeing assistant, partic- 
ularly with acetate colors. 

As an addition to the scouring or 
boil-off bath, Oratol L-48 has been 
found very useful, and is particu- 
larly satisfactory for wool. 

Oratol L-48 is a sulphonated 
amide product for use in neutral, 
acid or alkaline solutions. It is not 
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affected by hard water or metallic saits, and prevents 
the formation of insoluble soaps on the surface of the 
dye liquors. The detergency does not depend upon alka- 
linity for its action. Write today for a generous free 
sample. 
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EXCELLENCE 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 


4 thy, ~ 
/Plariu LAKME TA of HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Byrd Miller, Woodside Blda., Gri 
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As an added service to both readers 
and advertisers, ‘‘Cotton’’ recently issued a 
‘*Textile Buyers’ Guide & Directory,’’ in- 
cluding all 1944 advertisers, their representa- 
tives, and a classified directory of their 
services. This covers the majority of textile 








purchases, and the firms listed are generally 
familiar with textile needs, making it a pre- 
ferred source of purchases. Additional copies 
will be furnished upon request. 

Unsolicited favorable comments and thanks 
came from a number of mills, including T. 
M. McNeill, Supt., Monarch Mills, Union, 8. 
C.; V. H. Bruneau, Mgr., Canadian Cottons, 
Ltd., Milltown, N. B., Canada; E. T. Roof, 
Supt., The Interwoven Mill, Hagerstown, Md.; 
G. H. McCutchen, Asst. Supt., American 
Thread Co., Tallapoosa, Ga.; J. H. Sanders, 
Supt., The Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. 
C.; James L. Turner, Mgr., Dominion Yarns, 
Ltd., Welland, Ont., Canada; M. B. Damon, 
Ware Knitters, Inc., Ware, Mass.; Benjamin 
F. Berman, Vice Pres. & Treas., Stonewall 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Stonewall, Miss. 


% 
World's Largest Mill (Cont.) 


“Anenering your remarks on page 89 of 
the December issue of CoTToN, re—the 
‘world’s largest cotton mill at one destina- 
tion.’ The Sung Sing Cotton Mills, in Shang- 
hai, China, are the world’s largest with 
519,970 spindles and 13,621 looms. The 
Dominion Textile Co. of Canada has some 
479,000 spindles with 9,895 looms, located 
all in one place. 


JAMES WILSON, III 


Pres., Atlas Cordage Co. 
Chicago 11, Il. 


(A New England advertiser writes to put 
in a claim for Berkshire Fine Spinning As- 
sociates, who with 7 mills total 750,000 
spindles and 15,000 looms, according to 
our directory. Looks like Sung Sing takes 
the prize for one site, if it is still operat- 
ing. Any other entries?) 


* 
Opener Rooms 
“We want to thank you for... tear 
sheets of the articles on opener rooms 
(July, August, September 1943) ... We 


think that this is a valuable compilation.”’ 
E.W. STARNES 

California Cotton Mills Co. 

Uniontown, Ala. 


> 
Yarns, Piece Goods for Egypt 


“  . . We are very interested in cotton 
yarns, and cotton pieces, and we shall be 
extremely grateful to you if you will kind- 
ly put us in touch with firms in your 
country desirous to extend their activities 
by means. of a serious agency out here. 
You may stress the point to intending firms 
that we would assume buying outright for 
our own account.” 

HASSAN MANSOUR 
Intercontinental Commercial 
& Industrial Co. 
Cairo, Egypt 





Flax and Hemp 


“We would appreciate it very much if you 
could give us some information about litera- 
ture on spinning, bleaching, dyeing and fin- 
ishing flax and hemp.” 

WILLIAM GUTIG 
Atlantic Dye Works 
Paterson, N. J. 


(A good reference library such as would 
probably be found on 5th Ave. between 41st 
and 42nd in New York would probably have 
this information. An article we ran a year 
or so ago on the spinning of flax about 
some experimental work at Georgia Tech 
was very favorably received.) 


> 
Eli Whitney 


This autographed picture of Eli Whit- 
ney, inventor of the cotton gin, is taken 
from the fine collection of historical relics 
held by Samuel H. Swint, well-known head 
of Graniteville Mfg. Co., Graniteville, 8S. C. 
The frame for this photograph was hand 
earved from a section of one of the earlier 
Whitney cotton gins. (Graniteville is cele- 
brating its 100th Anniversary this year.) 

It was a curious combination that pro- 
duced the cotton gin. A Connecticut Yan- 
kee tutor, Eli Whitney, living on a Georgia 
plantation of Mrs. Nathaniel Greene, got 
interested in the pulling of the lint from 
the seeds and developed a practical gin in 
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1793. He decided to return to New Haven 
for facilities to manufacture this gin com- 
mercially, and while he was gone, curious 
crowds broke in and got the model. By the 
time it was patented, there were foundries 
all over Georgia and Alabama making gins; 
in spite of court and state awards, Eli 
Whitney never actually profited from the 
gin. He went back to New Haven and 
made a fortune in making firearms of in- 
terchangeable parts. Actually, he is the 
father of our modern assembly line. 


© 
Cross Indexes 


“We are preparing to send our 1944 is- 
sues of CoTTon for binding and will be 
grateful if you will kindly send us the 
index for 1944.” 

HERBERT ROSENBERG 
American Finishing Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Sf 


Dyeing and Finishing for India 


“ . . We are also very interested in 
modernizing our entire range of bleaching. 
dyeing, and finishing equipment as a post- 
war measure, and we shall thank you to 
give us whatever advice on layout and in- 
stallation of new machinery which you 
consider to be up-to-date and more effi- 
cient. Practically the whole of our produc- 
tion is mercerized, and we should be 
pleased to have your advice on this sub 
ject also. ... We are sending this letter via 
air mail and would request you to please 
reply via the same medium as we wish to 
place orders as early as possible for deliv- 
ery of our postw27 machinery.” 

W. HUGHES 
Mer., Shree Ram Mills, Ltd. 
Bombay, India 


Sd 
Rayon Tire Cord 


“Will you please send me any excerptr 
from your magazine or any information 
you have available on the weaving of tire 
cord, both cotton and rayon.” 

ALAN B. SIBLEY 
Treas., Judson Mills 
Greenville, S. C. 

(Most recent article on rayon tire eord 
was in September 1944, “Manufacture of 
Rayon Tire Cord at Goodyear Decatur 
Mills.”"—-The Editor.) 
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How many oceupations in this picture? 


There are no tricks—no hidden faces. 
Just see how many ordinary, every- 
day occupations you can find. Count 
°em before you check the answer in 
the tiny type below. * 


Whatever the number, it’s a pretty 


safe bet that all these occupations— 
and many more—are represented 
among the folks who own your local 
electric light and power company. 


Housewives and farmers lead the 
stockholder lists of most such com- 
panies. But there are plenty of nurses 
and doctors, teachers and mechanics, 
secretaries and salesmen, too. There 


are several million of these direct own- 
ers—and you may be among them. 


Certainly you are included among 
the indirect owners, if you have a sav- 
ings account or life insurance policy. 
When you make a deposit or pay a 
premium, the money isn’t just stuffed 
in a strong-box and left there. It’s put 
to work earning a profit for you—a 
profit called “‘interest.” 


Banks and insurance companies in- 
vest your money carefully. They put 
a large proportion of it into electric 
light and power securities—because 
these companies have proved their 


*The artist—who ought to know—says there are 45. 
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basic soundness over the years by 
dependable service and good business 
management. 


So the electric industry is probably 
the most widely owned industry in 
America. Almost every American has 
a stake in it. And what helps the industry 
helps you. 


Georgia Power 
Company 
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The War Labor Board 


THE WAR LABOR BOARD is composed of three 
groups; one represents industry, a second group 
represents the labor unions, while the third group 
represents the public and the labor unions. There are 
plenty of persons who have had dealings with the 
War Labor Board who would say that the third rep- 
resents the unions, and occasionally the public. 

Since the group which represents industry gen- 
erally votes as a unit in one direction, and the group 
which represents nothing but labor unions votes as a 
unit in the opposite direction, the Board really con- 
sists, in effect, of the group which is supposed to rep- 
resent the public, but which generally seems to rep- 
resent the unions and the public. 

It seems to be a mistake to assume that the group 
which ostensibly represents “labor” is actually con- 
cerned with labor in the broad sense. This group is 
interested solely in unionized labor, and the jurisdic- 


such virtually dictatorial powers over industry, it 
would seem that its membership should be composed 
of nationally known men of the highest qualifications. 
Yet we have been told by heads of businesses which 
have been “War-Labor-Boarded” that they definitely 
consider the membership of the Board mediocre. One 
business man expressed himself as being greatly de- 
pressed after talking with the members of the Board, 
and feeling, after his conference, that the members 
who were supposed to represent the public seemed 
to have only the vaguest conception of industrial 
problems. Yet, it is this group which is the determin- 
ing factor on the Board. 

It might not be vitally important that the indus- 
trial representatives or the labor representatives on 
the Board should be men of outstanding capabilities. 
It would be desirable that they should be, but since 
each group is usually going to buck the other and the 








tion of the War Labor 
Board extends primarily 
to unionized labor. The 
War Labor Board seems to 
have little or no concern 
with labor conditions 
other than where labor 
unions are concerned. 

Under existing war- 
time conditions, the War 
Labor Board has virtual 
power of economic life and 
death over industries. It 
has not been content to re- 
strict its activities to those 
industries which are actu- 
ally producing for war or 
engaged in the distribution 
or handling of war goods. 
Witness the Montgomery 
Ward case, in which an or- 
dinary retailing business— 
mostly selling nothing but 
civilian goods—was taken 
over by military force at 
the instigation of the War 
Labor Board. 

Since this Board has 


THE WAR LABOR BOARD has rendered its de- 

cision in the “23 mills” case, and the de- 
cision ran true to form—a compromise; the 
unions did not get all they asked for, but they 
got a raise. 

When a wage dispute case goes to the War 
Labor Board, it can be safely assumed that 
there will be a compromise, and there is only 
one way to compromise such a dispute: by giv- 
ing less of a raise than was demanded. It would 
be ridiculous for an employer to argue for a re- 
duction in wages: yet, under the Board's meth- 
od of always compromising, that would seem to 
be about the only argument that could be pre- 
sented to offset the exaggerated demands made 
by the unions. 

The system of always trying for a compro- 
mise, instead of conducting impartial hearings 
and deciding each case on its merits, seems to 
us to be the most vicious of the methods em- 
ployed by the War Labor Board in settling wage 
disputes. The unions know there will be a com- 
promise, and from past experience, they know 
it will be upward. Consequently, all they have 
to do to get a wage increase is to stir up trouble 
and get the case before the Board. Less is ob- 
tained than was demanded, but an increase is 
obtained—probably as much as was expected in 
the first place. 

It would be a novel experience to hear of a 
wage dispute being settled by the WLB with no 
increase in wages.—The Editor. 
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final decision has to be 
made by the _ so-called 
public group, this public 
group should be men of 
unquestioned capacity and 
integrity. This group is, in 
effect, the War Labor 
Board, and the represent- 
atives for industry and the 
unions might just as well 
be rubbed off the roster 
and merely allowed to tag 
along in an advisory ca- 
pacity when the real 
Board is holding its meet- 
ings. There may be some 
unusual exceptions, but on 
all fundamental problems 
the division will be defi- 
nite, with the industrial 
representatives looking at 
the problem from one side 
and the labor union folks 
from the other, and the 
so-called public group 
making the decision. 
Perhaps it would be 
difficult to the point of im- 
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possibility to get these so-called public representa- 
tives chosen from men of sufficient capacity to prop- 
erly discharge their duties. To discharge these duties 
intelligently and efficiently, these public representa- 
tives need to have a very high degree of technical 
business knowledge, and as soon as men with such 
qualifications would be suggested as members of the 
Board, there would be a terrific howl put up by the 
labor union interests, because if the public repre- 
sentatives know anything about business, they are 
going to side with the representatives of business 
much too often to suit the people who are trying to 
use the war boom as a means of promoting what they 
are fond of terming “reforms.”’ 


At the present moment, the War Labor Board is 
being importuned by the CIO to establish in certain 
partially unionized cotton mills a wage scale which 
is about 40 per cent above the average existing scales. 
It seems that the War Labor Board has jurisdiction 
only over unionized or partly unionized mills. Appar- 
ently this Board is not concerned with labor condi- 
tions 1n non-unionized plants, but it does have abso- 
lute and arbitrary power over wages and working 
conditions in plants where unions claim a majority 
of the help. 


This brings up a very interesting phase of War 
Labor Board activity. We have in mind a large 
unionized plant in which almost exactly 52 per cent of 
the people on the payroll belong to the union. But 
for the fact that the War Labor Board has issued a 
maintenance-of-membership order and granted to 
this union the check-off system of collecting dues, the 
union would long since have languished far below 
the 52 per cent point, and the mill would not have 
to pay any attention to it. 

It has always seemed to us that the check-off sys- 
tem of collecting union dues is one of the most high- 
handed, arbitrary, and unreasonable afflictions that 
a labor union tries to visit upon its victims. There is 
no more real logic in forcing an employer to collect 
the dues for a labor union than in forcing him to 
collect a telephone bill or an account at the grocery 
store. Ifa mill owned a company store and had cus- 
tomarily been collecting the charge accounts at this 
store through payroll deductions, and then sold the 
store, the mill could certainly not be expected to con- 
tinue collecting through payroll deductions the charge 
accounts on the books of that store. It is quite likely 
that if the new owners of the store persuaded the 
mill to make collections in such fashion, the help, if 
unionized, would vigorously object to any such ar- 
rangement and would probably try to get a law 
passed to prohibit it. 

The unions have almost invariably found that 
their toughest problem is to hold members. Anybody 
who has ever bought a set of useless books, or attend- 
ed an auction, or observed the workings of a civic 
“drive,” will easily understand the relative ease with 
which a bunch of people can be stampeded with 
plausible oratory and unlimited promises into join- 
ing a union, or anything else. Getting folks to sign 
up for membership in a union is no trick at all if a 
highpowered membership drive, with silver-tongued 
orators and persuasive organizers, is really put into 


high gear. The big problem is to keep the members 
who have so thoughtlessly signed up for something 
that they knew little or nothing about. Even as hard- 
boiled a union organization as the United Mine Work- 
ers found that they could not hold their members un- 
less they were forced to pay their dues whether they 
liked it or not, and the check-off system has been a 
prime article of faith with the Mine Workers for 
many years. This union would likely be glad to agree 
to a substantial wage cut for its members if that were 
the alternative to giving up the check-off. 


Recently, a subscriber was telling us about sign- 
ing a contract with a union, and he remarked gloat- 
ingly that he had traded them out of practically ev- 
erything they asked for by agreeing to the check-off. 
He doesn’t realize it yet, but it will be different next 
year. To start with, the unioneers are interested in 
feathering their own nests, and they will agree to 
almost anything to get a check-off system established. 
Next year, when the contract must be renewed, some- 
thing has got to be obtained for the union members in 
order to keep peace in the family, and having once 
obtained the check-off system, the union has the 
employer practically by the throat. 


The War Labor Board seems to be heartily in fa- 
vor of the lovely features of the check-off and the 
maintenance-of-membership racket. Under this last- 
named arrangement, a man who has been high-pres- 
sured into joining the union must continue to belong 
to the union so long as he works there, and his dues 
are deducted from his pay. It is a sweet racket, which 
makes it unnecessary for the unioneer to worry about 
his income if he can once put on a sufficiently spec- 
tacular and effective drive to get his union installed 
as the bargaining agent in a plant. This maintenance- 
of-membership racket and its affiliatea check-off are 
almost invariably among the demands made by the 
union on the War Labor Board. In most instances 
the Board seems to be quite complaisant, and the em- 
ployer is saddled with a union shop, even though so- 
ber reflection on the part of the employees might re- 
sult in the union membership dwindling to an in- 
significant minority. 

There are now pending before the War Labor 
Board some cases in which the unions are vigorously 
seeking the elimination of all incentive wage sys- 
tems. As we understand it, the War Labor Board has 
the authority during the war emergency to order in- 
centive systems discontinued at its discretion. The 
wage incentive system is so obviousiy sound, so 
thoroughly fair, and such a logical means of reward- 
ing the efficient worker, that it hardly seems pos- 
sible that the War Labor Board could even casually 
consider abolishing it. Yet, the labor unions will 
wage a determined fight on this point. They have, 
for many years, consistently sought to grade-up in- 
competent labor and grade-down better-than-average 
labor. This is a perfectly natural attitude for the 
unions to take. A union has little to offer a high- 
class working man, but much to offer the border- 
line employee who cannot, through his own merits, 
expect to earn top wages. The highly-paid, highly- 


(Continued on page 150) 
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At the left is a close-up view of the parts which connect the feed roll weight to the tie rod lead- 
ing to the front of the card; right, the tripping arm is shown beneath the doffer lever handle. 


Stop Motions on Cards 


Reduce Maintenance 


By T. Max Champion 


DESCRIBED here is a new stopping motion for cards, invented 
by practical mill men, for stopping the feed roll and dof- 
fer when a lump of cotton, thick place in the lap, or foreign 


matter gets under the feed roll. 


Its use at Easley Cotton Mills 


No. 1, Easley, S. C., has resulted in appreciable savings in licker- 
in and card-clothing repairs.—The Editor. 


A FEED ROLL stop motion, de- 

signed to prevent lumps of 
cotton or thick places in the lap 
from damaging the licker-in, mote 
knives, or clothing of the card has 
been perfected at Easley Cotton 
Mills No. 1, Easley, S. C. The at- 
tachment is the invention of B. F. 
Underwood, superintendent of the 
plant, and John C. Grant, one of 
the card grinders. A patent has 
been applied for. 

The card room of the Easley 
plant has been fully equipped with 
the stop motion, and several other 
mills are starting installations. 


The principal advantage claimed 
for the attachment is that it pre- 
vents thick places in the lap from 
entering the card. Any unusual 
thickness in the lap, whether from 
a lump of cotton, a split lap, or the 
doubling frequently found at the 
end of a lap next to the pin, will 
actuate the stopping motion and 
stop the feed roll and doffer. While 
the settings are sensitive enough 
to stop the feed roll if a dime is 
laid on the lap, they are not so sen- 
sitive as to cause constant stopping 
of the card in regular operation. 

When a card stops, the operator 
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is trained to turn back the feed 
roll a fraction of a turn by hand, 
using the feed roll driving gear, so 
that the lump of cotton or other 
obstruction may be removed before 
the card is started again. 


Poor Piece-Ups Prevented 


An incidental advantage of the 
device is that poor piece-ups at the 
lap change will not go through the 
feed roll without stopping the feed. 
If the new lap is not properly fed 
in with the end of the old, there 
will be lumps under the feed roll 
which will cause the stopping mo- 
tion to function. 

The cost of the parts is small, 
and the time required for installa- 
tion is from one to two hours. Su- 
perintendent Underwood reports 
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At the right is shown a sche- 
matic drawing of the feed- 
roll stopping motion. Adjust- 
ments are made at the trip- 
ping arm E and coupling B. 


that before the stop motions were 
installed they averaged about 15 
licker-ins damaged per year from 
lumps of cotton or foreign matter 
entering the cards, whereas in the 
past year only one licker-in has 
had to be removed for repairs. 


How the Device Works 


The accompanying diagram il- 
lustrates the principle of the de- 
vice. The feed: roll weight on each 
side of the card is slotted to take 
a %-inch lifting rod which ex- 
tends down to an arm setscrewed 
to the shaft A, which extends 
through the frame of the card. 
Since the feed roll is weighted on 
each end, any thick place in the 
lap, whether at one end or in the 
center, will actuate the stopping 
motion by raising one or both of 
the weights through the leverage 
of the weight lever. 

On one side of the card, a 
weighted arm is setscrewed to 
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shaft A and extends downward. 
At the lower end of this arm a 
hole is drilled to take tie rod C, 
which extends along the side of the 
card to the tripping motion at- 
tached to the doffer lever handle. 
The tie rod C hooks into the trip- 
ping arm support F, which ful- 
crums around the stud which sup- 
ports the handle. At the bottom of 
tripping arm support F is a hole 
into which tripping arm E is held 
by two nuts, one on each side of 
the support. 

Tripping arm E is made of round 
cold-rolled steel, offset at each end 
and with one end threaded to take 
the two nuts. The other end ex- 
tends out and under the doffer lev- 
er handle D. When the stop motion 
is actuated from the feed roll 
weights, the motion is transmitted 
through the levers and rods to the 
tripping arm E, which raises the 
doffer lever handle and stops the 
feed roll and doffer. 
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There are two points of adjust- 
ment to the attachment, either one 
or both of which may be used to 
set the tripping arm the proper dis- 
tance from the doffer lever handle. 
This spacing varies, but the trip- 
ping arm should not touch the dof- 
fer lever handle in normal opera- 
tion of the card. The tie rod cou- 
pling B is fitted with two set- 
screws, each of which tightens 
against one end of the two-piece 
tie rod. With the setscrews loose, 
the tie rod may be made shorter or 
longer, thus raising or lowering the 
tripping arm in its relation to the 
doffer lever handle. However, the 
coupling adjustment is normally 
used only for getting the approxi- 
mate setting of the tripping arm: 
the final setting is made by rotat- 
ing the tripping arm in the support 
and then tightening the two nuts 
on the end of the tripping arm, one 
nut being on each side of the sup- 
port. 


Full view of the stopping mo- 
tion on a running card. Rais- 
ing of the feed-roll weight by 
a lump of cotton or any for- 
eign matter in the lap stops 
the feed roll and doffer 
immediately. 
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Free pick-up and delivery is included in the service. Above scene is at a home in the Greenwood Mill Village. 


Free Laundry Service 





Pays Dividends 


AT THE THREE James C. Self 

mills in and around Green- 
wood, South Carolina — Mathews 
Cotton Mill, Greenwood Cotton 
Mill, and Ninety-Six Cotton Mill 
—an unusual service for the em- 
ployees is in operation: wet-wash 
laundries, including pick-up and 
delivery, without cost to the em- 
ployees. Established 29 years ago 
for the dual purpose of taking 
drudgery off the women and im- 
proving sanitary conditions in the 
village, these laundries are now 
paying wartime dividends in their 
effect on labor turnover, on ab- 
senteeism, and on recruitment of 
women wcCc..<ers. 


Origin of the Plan 


According to Mr. Self, the plan 
was originally suggested in 1919 
by J. B. Harris, then overseer of 
spinning at the Greenwood plant, 
now vice-president of the three 
separately operated Self mills. 
Walking through the village one 


By S&S. W. Sewell 


August morning, Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Self were impressed with the 
large number of women in the 
yards doing the family wash. Over 
and over again, they passed the 
same galvanized tubs, the same 
wash boards, the same smoky 
fires, and the same widening 
streams of dirty, soap-laden wa- 
ter running down the yards. It 
was high noon, as hot as it gets, 
even in South Carolina, and most 
of the women were perspiring 
freely. 

Suddenly Mr. 
the overseer. 

“Harris,” he said, “working in 
the sun like this must be terrible 
on those women. Why can’t we 
build some kind of shelter for 
them?” 

Mr. Harris hesitated a moment. 
“Why don’t you build ’em a wet- 


Self turned. to 
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wash laundry?” he asked. 

The term was not a usual one 
in those days, and Mr. Self looked 
puzzled. 

“What's a wet-wash laundry?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Harris says he couldn’t ex- 
plain at the time, because he had 
merely scanned an announcement 
he had seen in a Charlotte paper 
about the establishment of a wet- 
wash laundry in a town in Geor- 
gia. He wanted to be sure of his 
details. 

“T’ll tell you tomorrow,” he an- 
swered. 

The next day he put the news- 
paper clipping on Mr. Self’s desk. 
“Here’s what a wet-wash laundry 
is,” he said. “The first I’ve ever 
heard of.”’ 

“Are you recommending that I 
put one in here?” 

“Well... it wouldn’t cost much 
money.” 

“You mean do the work free for 
the employees?” 
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Monday morning in the employee laundry serving Greenwood Cotton 
Mill and Mathews Cotton Mill. First step is careful sorting. 


“Yes sir—free for nothing!” 

Mr. Harris was accustomed to 
Mr. Self’s way of immediately 
translating plans into action, so 
he was not surprised that the next 
he heard of the wet-wash laundry 
was a short time later when he 
saw a couple of washing machines 
and an extractor being unloaded 
from a freight car. Then came the 
digging out of space under the 
mill, the putting in of a concrete 
floor, the selection of a man to run 
the laundry ... and the service 
was in operation. 


Two Laundries Serve 
Three Mill Villages 


There are two laundries, one 
serving Mathews Mill and Green- 
wood Cotton Mill, both of which 
are in Greenwood; the other at 
Ninety-Six, serving that mill. The 
first is operated by H. S. Sligh, the 
latter by John Butler. Service in- 
cludes both pick-up and delivery 
without charge to the employees. 
Bundles are usually picked up one 
day and returned the next, though 
in some cases one-day service is 
provided. 


Cost of operation was estimated 
by Mr. Self and Mr. Harris at ap- 
proximately $35,000 per year for 
the 4300 employees. Without the 
laundries, stated Joseph F. Chal- 
mers, general superintendent, the 
married-women employees would 
probably have to take off at least 
one day a week to do the family 
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wash. Without both this service 
and the recently established day 
nurseries, many with large fami- 
lies could not hold jobs in the mills 
at all. 


The amount of equipment and 
the number of employees required 
to operate the two laundries is sur- 
prisingly small. At Greenwood. 
250 to 300 family bundles, includ- 
ing blankets, quilts, overalls, flat- 
work, colored dresses, underwear, 
etc., are handled per day with only 
six “wheels,” or washers, and two 
extractors. Nine employees work 
four and a half days per week: two 
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sorters, one washer, two extractor 
boys, two women who tie up bun- 
dles, and two men on the trucks. 

At Ninety-Six, where only the 
one mill is served, approximately 
160 bundles are handled per day 
during the first three days of the 
week, with three washers and one 
extractor. There are four em- 
ployees at Ninety-Six,. including 
Mr. Butler and the truck driver. 

The major item of expense is 
soap, which is considerably higher 
than it was before the war. Power 
is obtained from the mill power 
plants. 


Work Procedure 


At both laundries, the clothes 
are first sorted — blankets being 
separated from overalls, white 
clothes from colored, etc. — and 
then put into the various mesh 
bags in which they are washed. 
For every family there is a num- 
bered metal disc, around the edge 
of which is a series of holes, each 
of which contains a large safety 
pin bearing the same number as 
the disc. These pins are used for 
fastening the bags which go into 
the washing machines, and when 
the finally completed bundle is 
made up, the disc is checked to 
see that all pins are returned to 
their holes. If a pin is missing, the 
empty hole in the disc signifies 
that the bundle is not complete. 

Considerable attention is given 
also in sorting to prevent the mis- 





Clothes are washed in mesh bags, one for each family. Attendant is 
putting them into the “wheel,” or washer. 
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haps which occur when a house- 
wife leaves a lipstick or a colored 
sock in the pocket of her white 
dress. Errors do occur, of course, 
as both laundry operators admit, 
but every effort is made to han- 
dle complaints as quickly and as 
satisfactorily as they would be if 
the laundries were operated for 
paying customers. 


Attitude of Employees 


Although the majority of em- 
ployees now take the free laun- 
dry service more or less for grant- 
ed (except when they come in new 
to the Self mills or return after 
working elsewhere), the two wom- 
en whom the writer happened to 
talk to were enthusiastic in their 
comment. “I didn’t use to think 
much about it,” said Mrs. Janelle 
Hinton, a weaver, “but I’d sure 
hate to be without it now that soap 
and wood are so high—and you 
can’t get negro help any more, 
either. The bad thing .would be 
washing blankets and overalls out- 
doors on a cold day like this.” 

Mrs. C. C. Thompson, a former 
spinner, says’ she values the serv- 
ice particularly now because she 
has three small boys, who can 
really get things dirty. “I worked 
a long spell after I was married,”’ 
she said, “but I sure wouldn’t 
have done it with children to look 
after and a heavy wash to do too. 
I left the children in the nursery 
when I was working, and I just 
put the wash out on the front 
porch and forgot about it. You 
don’t have to be at home when 
they call for it, or when they bring 
it back either, because you don’t 
have to pay any money.” 


Other Employee Benefits 


The laundries, of course, are 
only one of many things which a 
visitor to the Self mills notices as 
contributing to the general wel- 
fare and morale of the employees. 
All the houses in the Mathews vil- 
lage are of brick or brick-veneer 
construction, with tile or asbestos- 


H. S. Sligh, laundry superin- 
tendent, Greenwood, checks 
personally to see that all 
items have been returned to 
each family’s bundle. The ab- 
sence of a pin indicates that 
something is still missing. 





A negro attendant removes 
clothes from the extractor 


Shingle roofs, tile porches, tile 
bathrooms, and hardwood floors: 
the remaining frame houses in the 
Greenwood Mill village are to be 
brick-veneered, and in all the vil- 
lages there has been an unusually 
successful attempt to vary the ar- 
chitectural style. 

Also of interest in each village 
are the day nurseries which take 
care of pre-school children on the 
first two shifts. The program on 
the first shift involves a_ hot 
breakfast, games, fruit juice, story 
hour, lunch, and a nap. The chil- 
dren whose mothers work on the 
second shift have a similar pro- 
gram, though supper instead of 
lunch is served. Tables, chairs, 
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beds, even the locker-like wooden 
panels for coats and leggings are 
adapted to the children’s reach, 
just as the program of varied ac- 
tivities is adapted to their fleeting 
attention. 

What the next worker-benefit or 
welfare program in the three mills 
will be is anybody’s guess, but Mr. 
Self’s associates, Vice-President 
Harris and General Superintend- 
ent Chalmers, are convinced that 
if it is devised on Monday, it will 
probably be in operation by Tues- 
day. For all of Mr. Self’s key men 
like to tease him about the dis- 
patch with which he wants any 
idea for the employees’ benefit 
translated into action. Their fa- 
vorite story is of the time he was 
examining some village homes 
whicn were to be torn down and 
replaced. He noticed that many of 
the old houses did not have ade- 
quate screens and that in one, par- 
ticularly, the flies were swarming 
over a baby sleeping in the living 
room. 

“Harris,” said Mr. Self, “I want 
those houses screened right away. 
Get the order in today.” 

“But Mr. Self,” explained his 
companion tactfully, “have you 
forgotten that you were going to 
tear these houses down?”’ 

“Of course, I haven’t forgotten,” 
came the reply, “but Im not go- 
ing to put up with those flies for 
several months in the meantime. 
You get the screens in, and we'll 
worry about disposing of ‘em 
later.” 
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Shown in the weave room of Bibb Manufacturing 

Company’s Osprey Mill, Porterdale, Ga., are three 

veterans of combat: Corp. George Sweet and Pri- 
vates Marvin Morgan and Nicholas Muskavitch. 


IN TIME of peace, less than ten 

per cent of the cotton textile 
industry is devoted to the produc- 
tion of cotton duck. Since Pearl 
Harbor, however, many mills have 
been converted to the manufacture 
of cotton duck and duck substi- 
tutes, principally shelter’ tent 
twills. After the conversion follow- 
ing the outbreak of war, the 
monthly production of cotton duck 
in the country soared to 55,000,000 
yards in 1942. During 1943, this 
production dropped to as low as 
30,000,000 yards a month, and late 
in 1944 it stood at 45,000,000. 


Serious Shortages of 
Military Equipment 


The fall of last year found the 
army confronted with an alarming 
shortage of tentage and duck re- 
quired for over 300 items of mili- 
tary equipment, such equipment as 
tarpaulins, litters, gas mask car- 
riers, sleeping bags, water bags, 
canvas covers for all types of 
equipment, leggings, overshoes, 
packs, ammunition belts, ammuni- 
tion carriers, etc. So serious was 
this shortage that it constituted a 
real threat to the success of our 
armed forces. 
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In December the Army Service 
Forces, under Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, were forced to take 
bold and extraordinary steps in an 
“all-out” effort to increase duck 
production. Military requirements 
had climbed to 65,000,000 yards a 
month, and an accumulated deficit 
of 200,000,000 yards had to be 
filled before production’ goals 
could be reached. 

The Cotton Duck Special Proj- 
ect Team of the Army Service 
Forces, 43 officers under Major 
James P. Walsh, of the Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, was sent into the 
major duck-producing region of the 
country, the South from Virginia 
to Texas. These officers were 
placed on special duty to assist in 
the manpower and production 
problems facing the War Manpow- 
er Commission, the War Produc- 
tion Board, and 77 cotton duck and 
twill producers. 

The problem was mainly one of 
manpower. Only 25 per cent of the 
mills were operating on three-shift 
schedules. Not only was there a 
serious shortage of skilled labor, 
but the average cotton duck em- 
ployee did not recognize his or her 
own importance in the war effort. 


SOLDIERS on 





Speed Army 


IN EARLY January of this year 

the connection between 
duck and the textile industry's 
manpower. Told here is how 
how a thousand soldiers with 
doffers, loom fixers, weavers. 
on 90-day furlough to work in 
RESULT: within seven weeks. 
ployees was increased by sev 
tion was increased nearly 30 per 
the regular duck mill employees 
uniformed soldiers on the job 


The carding, spinning, and weav- 
ing operations seemed to the work- 
ers no different from what they 
were in peacetime; the battle im- 
portance of roving, yarn, and even 
the grey fabric itself, was diffi- 
cult to understand. Absenteeism 
and labor turnover were cutting 
deep holes in production sched- 
ules. Also, as in many other criti- 
cal war production programs, 
many of the workers were affect- 
ed by the wave of premature war 
optimism which prevailed in the 
early fall of 1944. 


Soldiers Released for 
90-Day Mill Service 


By early January, this task force 
of army officers was augmented 
by a thousand soldiers with pre- 
vious civilian experience as doffers, 
loom fixers, weavers, and section 
hands. These enlisted men were 
placed on 90-day furlough status 
to work in an essential industry. 
Hundreds of them were veterans 
of recent combat—men who knew 
what front-line shortages really 
meant; men who had seen our 
trucks without canvas tarpaulins 
bringing up uncovered supplies; 
men who had seen the wounded 
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the government finally realized 
the Army’s critical shortage of 
equally critical shortage of 
that realization came about and 
previous civilian experience as 
and section hands were released 
the mills. Told also is the 
the number of duck mill em- 
eral thousand: weekly produc- 
cent: and absenteeism among 
—inspired by the presence of 
—was cut in half.—The Editor. 


waiting their turns because there 
were not enough litters of cotton 
duck for carrying them back to 
field hospitals, hospitals without 
satisfactory canvas roofs; men who 
knew that the rigors of infantry 
warfare required heavy replace- 
ments for equipment made of duck 
and twill. 

: Most of these soldiers are work- 
ing the night shifts, and several 
thousand additional looms are now 
running 24 hours a day to produce 
wartime fabrics. Pictured on these 
pages are a few of these lucky 
G.I.’s—lucky by their own admis- 





All photos, ercept Prt. Barnhardt, 
by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


Top, Corp. A. M. Savage is 
greeted back on his old job 
at Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, 
Ga., by Luther Satterfield, 
who has worked 60 hours per 
week for the past year. Cen- 
ter, Mrs. Neatie Sullivan and 
Mrs. E. Norton, battery fillers 
at Porterdale, have sons re- 
cently wounded in action. 
Bottom, Pvt. R. D. Barn- 
hardt, formerly with Cannon 
Mills, is now doffing duck 
yarns at Lincoln Mills, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
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sion! Almost unanimously they say, 
“This beats the Army as we have 
been knowing it.” Very few of 
them were fortunate enough to be 
assigned to the mills at which they 
were formerly employed, but they 
are not complaining. They are 
turning out needed equipment for 
their buddies. 


Effect on Civilian Morale 


The arrival of this task force of 
officers and men was convincing 
evidence to the industry that the 
Army meant business and that 
cotton duck was as essential to the 
war effort as ammunition and 
heavy bombers. In only two other 
production programs, tire manu- 
facture and the forge-and-foundry 
industry, has the Army given tem- 
porary release to skilled soldiers 
for work in war industries. The 
presence of uniformed men on cot 
ton duck jobs has inspired the 
civilian employees to work more 
regularly and has helped in bring- 
ing several thousand additional 
workers into the duck-producing 
mills. 


Problem of Yarn Shortage 


But manpower has not been the 
only problem. One of the more 
serious shortages has been that of 
varn for duck looms. Mills convert- 
ed to duck found themselves out of 
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Pvt. Frederick G. Fleis- 
cher receives the Silver 
Star “for gallantry in 
action” from Col. D. B. 
Faust in a ceremony at 
Anchor Duck Mills. 
Rome, Ga., where Pvt. 
Fleischer is now em- 
ployed as an inspector. 











balance, as the preparatory ma- 
chines were unable to produce the 
poundage required for their nor- 
mal loom yardage on the heavy 
fabrics. Also, the 20 per cent of 
the cotton yarn production of tire 
cord mills, formerly directed to 
duck weaving mills, was lost when 
tire cord was recently placed, along 
with cotton duck, on the super- 
critical list of war materials. 

To meet these difficulties, sev- 
eral measures were taken. Carded 
cotton yarn counts of 20s and 
coarser were “frozen” and directed 
into the critical cotton duck pro- 
gram. All available twisting ca- 
pacity in the industry was tapped: 
no unit was considered too small 
to be thrown into this critical war 
production problem. However, in 
line with the general policy fol- 
lowed throughout the war, inter- 
ference with other cotton textiles 
necessary to over-all war produc- 
tion was avoided wherever pos- 
sible. 

The results of all these measures. 
particularly in reducing the man- 
power shortage, have been very 
gratifying. Within seven weeks 
from the start of the drive, weekly 
production had been _ increased 
nearly 30 per cent, absenteeism 
among duck workers had been cut 
in half, and the number of duck 
mill employees had been increased 


by several thousand. ‘t was nw 
only the presence of men in uni- 
form working in the mills that re- 
duced the rate of absenteeism; the 
officers—and some of the enlisted 
men—spent their spare time call- 
ing on workers in their homes, ex- 
plaining to them the critical need 
for more duck and urging them to 
stay on the job. 

It is probable that nothing the 
Army could have done would have 
brought home to textile workers 
the drastic need for more duck 
than sending back to the mills men 
in uniform to tend the machines 
and convince other workers that 
the Army means to have duck. 

The response to the appeal for 
greater cotton duck production. 
and the cooperative acceptance of 
the services rendered by the men 
in uniform, will stand as a credit 
to the industry, its workers, and 
the people of the South. 

bacon isthe 





W. P. Jacobs is ACMA 
Executive Director 


Dr. W. P. Jacobs, formerly presi- 
dent of Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
S. C., assumed his duties as executive 
director of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association March 1. 
He succeeds W. M. McLaurine, who 
recently asked to be retired from his 
position as secretary and treasurer 
of the association after holding it 18 
years. Dr. Jacobs has served for- 
merly as executive vice-president of 
the print cloth group of cotton man- 
ufacturers and of the Cotton Manu- 
facturers: Association of South Caro- 
lina. 
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Jennie Erle Cox, formerly a stu- 
dent at Stephens College, Missouri, 
is visiting 25 American cities as 
the cotton industry’s official good- 
will ambassador. She is 19 years 
old, with brown hair and blue 
eyes. She is five feet, five inches 
tall and weighs 118 pounds. 

















MAID OF COTTON for 1945 is 
Jennie Erle Cox, a native of 
West Point, Miss., and a student at 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
She won over 14 other southern 
girls who had been chosen as fi- 
nalists in the contest. Miss Cox is 
19 years old, five feet five inches 
tall, and weighs 118 pounds. She 
has brown hair and blue eyes. 
After a two-week training pe- 
riod in New York, Miss Cox began 
her tour of American cities with a 
three-day schedule of activities in 
Miami, Florida. On March first, she 
moved into Jacksonville for a simi- 
lar-stay. From there she went to 
New Orleans,- where the Crescent 
City: filled the ballroom of the Ho- 


Marip of Corton 


tel Roosevelt for her all-cotton 
fashion show. 

Her tour is sponsored jointly by 
the National Cotton Council, the 
Memphis Cotton Carnival Associa- 
tion, and the cotton exchanges of 
Memphis, New Orleans, and New 
York. 

Her itinerary, on which she will 
be accompanied by tour manager 
Bonnie Beth Byler, the 1943 Maid 
of Cotton, will include the follow- 
ing: Houston, March 8, 9, and 10: 
Dallas, the 12th, 13th, and 14th; 
Tulsa, the 15th, 16th, and 17th: 
Little Rock, the 19th, 20th, and 
21st: Nashville, the 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th: and Chattanooga, the 26th. 
27th, and 28th. 
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The last three days of March she 
will spend resting at her home at 
West Point, Miss. Then she will 
appear in Birmingham, Montgom- 
ery, Atlanta, and Charlotte during 
the first two weeks of April. She 
will visit 25 cities in all. 

At each city she visits she will 
give a fashion show, modeling her 
all-cotton wardrobe. She will also 
appear in War Bond campaigns. 
visit nearby military establish- 
lishments, and call upon public of- 
ficials and civic leaders to extend 
the greetings of the cotton indus- 
try. In addition. many appear- 
ances before civic clubs are 
planned for her, as well as trips to 
various points of interest. 
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SEVERAL months ago, in “How Other Men Manage.” a question 

from one of our readers was published on “the causes of 
curled cotton from the vertical opener.” A number of interesting 
replies were presented, but very little has been said about the 
vertical opener itself—its history and the kind of work it is 


supposed to do. 


Presented here is such an article, written by a 


man who knows the subject but who prefers that a pen name 


2e used.—The Editor. 


THE VERTICAL, or Crighton. 

opener was invented in Eng- 
land and was extensively used in 
English mills long before it was 
generally introduced into this 
country. In a typical English sys- 
tem, the cotton is put through a 
bale breaker and blown into a bin. 
where it is kept until it dries out 
after its long, wet trip across the 
Atlantic. It is then ready for 
processing. 

Naturally, lying in a bin for two 
or three days gives the cotton a 
chance to soften up to some extent 
before being fed to the opening ma- 
chines. A commonly used English 
opening arrangement would con- 
sist of a tandem hopper feeder sup- 
plying some type of Buckley or cyl- 
inder opener. Practically all of 
these cylinder openers operate on 
substantially the same principle, 
the differences between them be- 
ing chiefly differences in mechani- 
cal construction or in the design of 
the beater. Most cylinder openers 
have fingers approximately ™%4-inch 
wide on the beaters. Some of them 
have much wider fingers, arranged 
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so as to overlap each other in strik- 
ing, and this type, of course, gives 
more blows per inch and appre- 
cilably better opening than can be 
expected from the narrow fingers. 


The English System 
The Crighton opener in the typi- 


cal English layout always follows . 


the Buckley or cylinder opener, 
and since in most English layouts, 
there is an opening line for each 
breaker picker, the Crighton open- 
er handles about 600 pounds of cot- 
ton an hour. In such a _ system, 
there would be two finisher pickers 
for each breaker, and the breaker 
would do around 600 pounds an 
hour with each finisher doing 300 
pounds. 

It is easy to see that after cotton 
has been lying in a bin for several 
days and is then put through a sin- 
gle or tandem feeder and a Buck- 
ley opener at a low rate of produc- 
tion, it is very well opened and 
can float through the Crighton 
opener with practically no tenden- 
cy to dwell in the machine. This 
will bloom the stock and throw out 


Opener 


Vertieal 





By Allan R. Sanderson 


a considerable quantity of heavy 
foreign matter as well as a small 
amount of light waste. 

Following the Crighton opener, 
there might be an exhaust opener, 
which is a machine practically un- 
known in the United States. In our 
American installations, we would 
use a Centrif-Air machine, or 
Spira-Whirl or Superior cleaner or 
Gyrator, in lieu of the exhaust 
opener which is well liked in Eng- 
land. ) 

There probably are few English 
installations which do not have a 
Buckley or cylinder opener ahead 
of the Crighton opener. This au- 
thor has talked with a number of 
English machinery manufacturers, 
and some English mill men, about 
this question of the proper loca- 
tion of the Crighton opener, and 
they have been unanimous in de- 
claring that the Crighton opener 
must follow something which has 
opened the stock well enough to 
prevent dwelling in the Crighton; 
that they would never think of op- 
erating the Crighton without a 
cylinder type opener feeding it. 
They all agreed that the Crighton 
is a low-capacity machine and 
should not be pushed beyond 700 
or 800 pounds an hour. 

The Crighton opener was intro- 
duced in this country with instal- 
lations of English machinery, but 
American machinery manufactur- 
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ers thought little of it, and it never 
achieved any wide use:in the Unit- 
ed States until during the last 
World War, when a shortage of 
eotton-picking labor placed upon 
the American market a tremendous 
amount of extremely trashy cotton. 
Faced with the necessity of hur- 
riedly getting something to take 
out some of this trash, the Ameri- 
can machinery manufacturers and 
cotton mills turned to the Crighton 
opener, and several thousand were 
installed within a few years. Near- 
ly all of them were fed directly 
from the bale breaker, 6r from the 
feed table, where several hoppers 
were used for opening the cotton. 
In a great many installations, the 
vertical openers were installed in 
series, with as many as three con- 
secutively, and with each of the 
three heavily overloaded. 


Crighton Does Excellent Work 
When Properly Installed 


This misuse of the Crighton 
opener gave it a bad reputation 
as a curler of cotton, and many 
good cotton manufacturers felt 
that it had no place in an opening 
room. A great many of these ma- 
chines were taken out, and many 
mills refused to use them at all, 
although, when properly installed, 
they do excellent work and should 
not produce any stringing or curl- 
ing in the cotton. 

The vertical opener should never 
be fed directly from a bale break- 
er or from a feed table receiving 
cotton from a number of bale 
breakers or hopper feeders. The 
reason for this is at once apparent 
from a consideration of the design 
and construction of the machine. 
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Courtesy, Gilbert R. Merrill, Lowell Tectile Institute. 
Diagram of a vertical opener, showing the parts in cross-section 


It simply is not designed to handle 
lumpy cotton and was never in- 
tended to do so. The Crighton 
opener consists essentially of a con- 
ical section of screen, or grid bars, 
approximately three feet long and 
about two feet in diameter at the 
bottom and three feet in diameter 
at the top, with a conical beater 
revolving in this chamber. The 
cotton enters at the bottom and is 
discharged at the top, tangential to 
the beater. The cotton is carried 
through the vertical opener by the 
air current which accompanies the 
cotton. There is a prevalent—but 
mistaken—belief that the cotton 
can be made to go through the ma- 
chine faster than the air, because 
of the shape of the fingers on the 
beater, which are turned at an 
angle to act as fan blades. 

While it is theoretically possible 
for the turbulent effect of the air, 
which is violently: stirred up by 
the beater, to discharge some of 


An installation of vertical openers in a well-known mill 
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the lint at a rate faster than the 
average speed of the air through 
the machine, it is quite impossible 
for the average speed of the lint 
to exceed the average speed of the 
air, and the vertical speed of this 
air is relatively slow. 

Since the top of the vertical 
opener chamber is usually about 
three feet in diameter and the di- 
ameter of the intake pipe supply- 
ing the cotton is generally about 
nine inches, the area of the cotton 
chamber is 16 times as great at the 
top of the vertical opener as the 
area of the intake pipe, and the air 
will therefore be moving vertically 
at only 1/16th of the speed at 
which it is moving through the in- 
take pipe. To get a vertical up- 
draft of 200 feet a minute in the 
cotton chamber in the opener 
would necessitate an incoming air 
speed of 3200 feet a minute, which 
is somewhat higher than the av- 
erdge air speed that could be ex- 
pected in this pipe. 


Cotton Should Be Well Opened 
Before Reaching Vertical 


An upward air movement of 200 
feet a minute is not sufficient to 
support anything but very finely- 
divided lint in suspension. Any 
lumps of cotton, or even fairly 
large tufts of cotton which could 
hardly be considered lumpy, will 
not be supported by the upward 
velocity of air in the Crighton 
opener. It is the turbulence of the 
air stirred up by the beater which 
must move the cotton, and if the 
cotton is well opened before it en- 
ters the vertical machine and the 
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Partial view of the opening room of a prominent southern plant 


machine is not overloaded, this 
turbulence will take the lint 
through the vertical opener with- 
out any dwelling and consequent 
tendency to roll and rope the cot- 
ton. on pe 

If any fairly compact mass of 
cotton gets into the vertical, it“has 
to be chewed up into small par- 
ticles before it can get out, and in 
this chewing up process, it may be 
rolled around against the grid bars 
a number of revolutions and be- 
come very stringy. Well opened 
lint cotton has very little density 
and will whirl in a turbulent air 
stream without much resistance, 
but the lumps of cotton delivered 
by a blending feeder have a very 
determinable density, and the ter- 
rific centrifugal force developed by 
a beater with an average diameter 
of two and one-half feet, and run- 
ning 650 rpm, will hold these 
lumps of cotton out against the grid 
bars where the beater will merely 
roll them.around and around until 
they have been torn up, or until 
they finally work their way to the 
top of the machine and get out 
without being torn up. 

Where the Crighton opener is 
heavily overloaded with lumpy 
cotton, this tendency to string it is 
greatly accentuated. The lumpy 
cotton dwells in the machine long- 
er than fluffy cotton, and when 
this opener is running in a near- 
choked condition all the time, the 
cotton is sure to come out poorly 
opened and rather stringy. - 

‘-The vertical opener, receiving 
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cotton directly from a bale breaker 
or feed table at a very low rate of 
production, will often produce fair- 
ly good results. If very little cot- 
ton has to go through the machine 
and it can be ‘operated’ at low 
speed, so that the lumps are not 
flung violently out against the 
screen and _ vigorously rolled 
against it, the cotton may be fair- 
ly well opened upon leaving the 
vertical, but it is never desirable 
to feed cotton directly into a ver- 
tical opener from the bale break- 
er or feed table. In those unusual 
cases where nothing but a vertical 
opener is to be used, it is highly 
desirable that the bale breaker be 
followed by a mixing feeder han- 
dling cotton at a rate which per- 
mits the stripping roll in the hop- 
per to be closed up as tightly as 
possible. If a battery of blending 
feeders is used, the feed table 
should discharge into one or more 


mixing feeders to tear the cotton 
up better before feeding it intovs 


the vertical, and in every instance, 
the vertical should not be over- 
loaded. Anything over 1000 pounds 
an hour might be considered an 
overload, and 800 or 900 pounds an 
hour might be considered a normal 
load for a vertical opener for the 
best results. 


Importance of Air Currents 


When cotton has been properly 
opened, so that a vertical opener 
can handle it without damage, it 
is important. to get enough air 
passing through the vertical to 


keep the cotton moving upward in 
the machine, and to have the beat- 
er speed in proportion to the air 
draft. An excessively higher beat- 
er speed will develop such a terrif- 
ic centrifugal effect that the cotton 
will be violently thrown out 
against the walls of the cotton 
chamber and rolled between the 
beater and the grid bars. 

At a normal production of 
around 800 pounds of cotton an 
hour, a beater speed of 500 rpm 
should be sufficient if the verti- 
cal opener is followed by a screen 
section which is pulling enough air 
through the machine to Keep the 
cotton properly moving. If the 
vertical opener is overloaded—say 
with 1500 pounds of cotton per 
hour—a beater speed of even 700 
or 800 rpm might be necessary to 
get the stock through the vertical 
opener. 

The picks, or fingers, on the ver- 
tical-opener beater are turned at 
an angle to create a fanning effect, 
and the higher the beater speed, 
the more of this fanning effect 
there will be. By stepping up the 
beater speed, the air will move 
faster through the vertical opener 
and prevent choking the machine, 
but at this high beater speed the 
centrifugal force throwing the cot- 
ton against the grid bars is also 
much greater, and the cotton is 
likely to roll badly between the 
beater and the grid bars and pick 
up a great deal of stringiness on 
the way through the opener. 


Ideal Operating Conditions 


The ideal conditions for vertical- 
opener operation provide a supply 
of weil-opened cotton with a pro- 
duction small enough to prevent 


congestion in the machine, an air 
draft sufficient to keep the:cotton 
floating upward in the opener, and 
a beater speed sufficient to whirl 
the cotton against the grid bars and 
permit it to move briskly through 
the opener, but not high enough.to 
develop sufficient centrifugal force 
to roll and string the cotton. ~. 

The vertical should .always be 
considered as a secondary rather 
than a primary opener,: betause, 
from the nature of its operation. 
the cotton should be light and fluf- 
fy in order to move. upward 
through this machine without 
dwelling too long. 
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Courtesy, Rice, Barton € Fales, Inc., 
and Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


View of a four-color printing machine 


By Arthur E. Hirst 


Technician, Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 


THE TWO PREVIOUS articles in this series covered the fore- 

bears of the modern naphthols, as well as the naphthols 
themselves; the application of the colors; the formulas now used 
for preparing with the naphthols; and the coupling of the naph- 
thols with diazotized bases and salts. In this, the concluding 
article in the series, Mr. Hirst deals with the Fast Color salts. 
aftertreatment of the dyed goods, and printing of the naphthol 


colors.—The Editor. 


WITHIN a relatively short time 

after the perfecting of the 
Fast Color bases, a new form of 
coupling agents was put on the 
market, designated as Fast Color 
salts. The marks corresponded to 
those for the bases; e.g., in the new 
form, Fast Scarlet R base became 
Fast Scarlet R salt. These salts 
are simply the corresponding bases 
diazotized and put into a stable 
form. 

The coupling solutions are more 
simple to handle, since the dyer 
can do away with the necessity for 
diazotization in the dyehouse. They 
have become of distinct value in 
the printing plants on account of 
the simplicity of application and 
greater stability. Of necessity, the 
costs are high compared with those 
of the bases, and in the dyehouse, 
where large yardages of a shade 


are run within a short time, the 
bases are the more economical. 
Stability is excellent and solubility 
good, so, in addition to simplicity, 
the dye liquors present the advan- 
tage of greater safety. 

A specific instance of the advan- 
tage of a Fast Color salt involves 
Fast Blue B. The base is not easy 
to diazotize and is sensitive to iron; 
therefore, in at least some dye- 
houses where bases are ordinarily 
used, it has been found preferable 
to use the salt form. The corre- 
sponding salts and bases produce 
identical shades with almost no ex- 
ceptions. 

It will be found that some of the 
bases and salts require individually 
characteristic treatment, such as 
the Variamine Blues B and RT, 
which give best results by steam- 
ing after coupling. Such. details 
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Naphthol Colors 


in Printing 


and Dyeing 


are found in the literature issued 
by the manufacturers. 

In most cases, in practice, the 
Fast Color salt coupling solution 
is made up simply by dissolving 
the salt in water, adding acetic acid 
to prevent the accumulation of al- 
kali being brought in by the naph- 
thol prepare, and making up to 
volume. This method has been 
found preferable to the old pro- 
cedure of adding sodium bicar- 
bonate to the liquor. Sufficient 
acid is kept in the bath to retain 
a weekly acid condition. 

In the case of navies made from 
the Fast Blue salts and Variamine 
Blue salts, however, the best re- 
sults are obtained by coupling in 
a liquor that is neutral or weakly 
alkaline. There is some divergence 
in practice in this respect. Some 
dyers add bicarbonate to the 
liquor, the amount being in pro- 
portion to the strength of the salt 
compared with the corresponding 
base, the weight for the latter be- 
ing about twice the amount of ni- 
trite which would be used for dia- 
zotizing. For example, a navy is 
given by the following mix: 

5 lbs. Fast Blue B salt 

5 lbs. bicarbonate of soda 

Made up to 20 gallons. 

Others use water only, depend- 
ing on the rapid consumption of 
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the solution to keep the alkalinity 
at a minimum. The alkalinity 
should be properly controlled, as 
an excess tends to turn the shade 
redder. 


Aftertreatment 


The aftertreatment of the dyed 
goods is very simple. It is only a 
matter of following the proper pro- 
cedure to keep the shades and re- 
move excess naphthol and color 
lake to prevent crocking and to ob- 
tain maximum fastness. To some 
extent the aftertreatment depends 
on the particular colors in use, but 
as a rule, a thorough rinse in plain 
water, followed by a hot soaping, 
either at 160°F. or as near the boil 
as possible, depending on the naph- 
thol-developer combination dyed, 
is sufficient. 

In the case of Fast Blue B 
shades, it is well not to allow the 
dyed goods to lie very long before 





A laboratory-size print- 
ing machine, as illus- 
trated here, can be a 
useful and efficient 
machine for experi- 
mental purposes. 





produce reddening of the sel- 
vages. Dyeings with this color are 
only moderately fast to light, and 
to improve the fastness, the soaped 
goods may be treated at 160°F. 
with 50 pounds of copper sulphate 
and three gallons of acetic acid 
(50%) to 270 gallons in the contin- 
uous machine, or at the boil in the 
jig with 3 pounds of copper sul- 
phate and 1% pints of acetic acid 
to 50 gallons, followed by a rinse. 


Printing of Naphthol Colors 


As a natural consequence of the 
success of the dyeing of plain 
shades with the Fast Color bases, 
the printers quickly developed 
methods of using them. At the time 
of their inception, one of the com- 
monly used styles was that of re- 
sist printing. Previously, fast red, 
wine and navy grounds were 
usually dyed with para red, alpha- 
naphthylamine wine and indigo, 


such grounds were produced by re- |” 
sists and discharges. Tin crystals 
resists were common on the first © 
two mentioned shades. 

The whites were fairly good but 
usually carried a slightly yellow- 
ish tinge, and care had to be taken 
to see that the printed areas were 
not tendered by the acidic nature 
of the tin salt. To neutralize the 
hydrochloric acid liberated by its 
hydrolysis, ammonium sulphocya- 
nide was added to the printing col- 
or. To protect the whites as far 
as possible, gelatine and paraffin 
wax were used. A typical print- 
ing formula follows. 


Standard: 


52 gals. British gum paste (3 
lbs. per gallon) 


90 Ibs. gelatine, and 

72 lbs. paraffin wax are 
boiled together and 
cooled. 

180 lbs. tin crystals. dissolved 
in 

20 gals. British gum paste are 


added, giving a total 
bulk of 100 gallons. 
Print Color for Reds and Wines: 
To 10 gals. of the standard are 
added 


4 lbs. Ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide dissolved in 

1 gal. cold water. Add 

1 pt. sightener blue. 


The print is made on the white 
cloth and passed through the beta- 
naphthol liquor in the usual way 
on a pad, then developed on the 
continuous machine, with partial 
drying inrange. It was found that 
piling in a box without this partial 
drying tended, on heavier patterns, 
to give rise to black mark-offs. 














washing. Abnormal delays may _ respectively, and white figures on This resist had the advantage of 
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cheapness, although the paraffin 
had a tendency to separate out as 
a scum on the surface of the print- 
ing color, and frequent stirring was 
required to keep the paste work- 
able. When the additional cost 
could be borne, a hydrosulphite 
discharge was substituted, giving a 
better white and no tendering. 


New Naphthol Effects 


The foregoing method of pro- 
ducing white resists under para 
red and alphanaphthylamine wine 
was soon extended to similar ef- 
fects on the new naphthol colors. 
The white cloth was printed with 
the tin crystals resist, padded 
through Naphthol AS, then 
through the developer, followed by 
a passage through a solution of tin 
crystals (2 lbs. to 40 gals.) to pre- 
vent mark-offs. When Fast Blue 
BB base was used for the dyed 
ground, a simple washing then fol- 
lowed. In the case of Fast Blue 
B, however, where fastness to light 
was not particularly good, it was 
the practice to rope soap, then aft- 
ertreat in a continuous machine 
with copper sulphate and acetic 
acid to improve the fastness. 

It can be readily seen that the 
reducing action of tin crystals 
could be extended to the other 
naphthol colors in existence at the 
time, and the advantages of such 
colorings over indigo, para red, etc. 
were evident. Later in this article, 
after a discussion of prints on 
white grounds, we shall show the 
application of the tin crystals re- 
sist in producing a white and red 
combination on a navy ground. 

With increasing demands for su- 
perior fastness of prints, the new 
series of dyes quickly superseded 
the old ice colors. The costs were 
necessarily higher, but fastness to 
rubbing, washing, and light was 
better, and the bloom of corre- 
sponding shades much better. As 
the new naphthols and coupling 
agents were introduced, the range 
of shades was broadened. 


Prepares 


Since the coupling of the amino 
compound with naphthol in print- 
ing is identical with that operation 
in dyeing, the naphtholating of the 
goods is carried out in identical 
ways, the concentrations being 
about the same. A typical prepar- 
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A battery of printing machines in a prominent southern plant 


ing formula is as follows: 


8 lbs. Naphthol AS are dis- 
solved in 

9 pints caustic soda 37° Be., and 

1 gal. sulphonated oil added. 


The solution is made to 100 gal- 
lons, and the cloth padded and 
dried in the usual way. 

The various special characteris- 
tics of prepares in printing are 
many, and knowledge of them 
must be learned by experience in 
order to select the proper ones for 
the job in hand. For instance, Fast 
Blue BB in a copen shade on AS 
prepare has a tendency to turn 
reddish when pressed with a hot 
flatiron, whereas the same color 
printed on AS-D prepare is free 
from this defect. The higher cost of 
Naphthol AS-D is an important 
factor to be kept in mind, and a 
mixture of the two naphthols may 
be used to reduce the cost and at 
the same time reduce the tendency 
toward reddening with heat. 

As in the case of plain shade 
dyeing, the coloring material may 
be the bases or the salts, the choice 
again being determined by the 
yardage of a pattern to be printed 
and the emphasis laid by the in- 
dividual plant on ease of handling. 
For long runs, the diazotized bases 
are cheaper. Diazotization of bases 
for printing is of course carried 
out in the same way as for dyeing, 
although the concentration of the 
ingredients is greater in making up 
a printing color standard. Alkalin- 
ity or acidity varies to some ex- 
tent, depending on the dyestuff 
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used. Typical formulas for mak- 
ing print colors from bases are rep- 
resented by the following for Fast 
Red G on Naphthol AS prepare: 


644 lbs. Fast Red G base are 
dissolved in 
l gal. muriatic acid 20° Be. 
90 ~=6 lbs. crushed ice are added. 


When thoroughly cold, a solu- 
tion of 342 lbs. nitrite of soda are 
added with thorough stirring. 242 
lbs. chalk are finally mixed in to 
neutralize and the whole made 
with water to 12 gallons. 

The foregoing liquor constitutes 
the standard from which the color 
for the printing machine is made 
as follows: 


1 gal. of standard is thorough- 
ly stirred into 
3 gals. of cold thickener and 


strained. 


The paste is now ready for print- 
ing, care being taken to keep it 
thoroughly cooled. A satisfactory 
way to do this is to make up and 
keep the color in an earthen-ware 
crock to be set in a tub of crushed 
ice while in use. Sensitivity to 
warming of both bases and salts 
varies considerably. 

Browns can be obtained by the 
Fast Browns on several naphthols 
or by various combinations of de- 
velopers and naphthols such as the 
reds, garnets, and violet on AS-BR, 
AS-GR, and AS-S, but of course 
the use of these specially selected 
prepares restricts the production of 
other shades on the same naphthol 
ground. Good low-cost shades of 
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Courtesu, The Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 





Shown here is the “off side” of a line of printing machines 


brown can be printed by mixing 
Fast Black and Fast Orange on 
Naphthol AS. 


Thickeners 


There is a considerable lack of 
uniformity from plant to plant in 
the choice of thickeners. Probably 
the most popular is a mixture of 
corn starch and gum tragacanth, 
although at present tragacanth is 
expensive. With care, a mixture 
of corn and wheat starches may be 
used, furnishing an inexpensive 
paste for blotches. Partly convert- 
ed corn starch with tragacanth is 
also practical, though this mixture 
has a tendency to thin out as the 
color churns in the color box. 

Some of the recently developed 
synthetic cellulose derivatives, 
such as methyl! cellulose, have also 
been used successfully where the 
higher cost permits. They give ex- 
cellent penetration, especially de- 
sirable in blotch work, and are 
helpful in overcoming one of the 
troubles in naphthol printing— 
the covering of motes in poor 
grades of cotton. A _ satisfactory 
combination is composed of one 
part methyl] cellulose and two parts 
corn starch. When used in print- 
ing peg patterns, such a thickener 
stands up well. Karaya gums are 
also used to some extent. 

As in the case of printing other 
types of dyestuffs, the composi- 
tion and fluidity are governed by 
the pattern being run, but an im- 
portant determining factor is the 
resistance of the finished color 
paste to thinning. The naphthol 
colors have in many cases a strong 
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liquefying effect on some thick- 
ening ingredients to such an extent 
that the paste may become very 
watery and therefore of no further 
use. 

The characteristic deficiency in 
stability of this class of dye- 
stuffs as the printing proceeds and 
the material becomes warm results 
in a greater waste than is normal, 
for example, with vat colors. As it 
becomes evident to the printer that 
the paste is losing its coloring 
power and is precipitating due to 
the coupling of the developer and 
the naphthol which has bled off 
from the cloth, it must be swept 
out and replaced. The waste is 
almost double that of other classes, 
and the material must be discard- 
ed. 

While the bases as a starting 
point for print pastes are lower in 
cost per gallon than the salts giv- 
ing equal strength of shade, the 
latter are so much easier to pre- 
pare for printing without spoilage 
that they have largely replaced 
the bases. The make-up of the salt 
colors varies to some extent with 
the shade wanted, but in most cases 
it consists simply of a water so- 
lution of the salt, plus some acetic 
acid to retard the coupling, thick- 
ened to a degree suitable for the 
pattern. During the early years of 
this class of dyestuff, soda ash 
was used instead of acetic acid, but 
the latter is now much more com- 
monly in use. Typical formulas 
follow: 


Copen Shade: 
12 oz. Fast Blue BB salt are 
dissolved in 


1 gal. warm water. Decani 
the clear liquor if nec- 
essary to separate for 
eign matter. Add 

14 gal. acetic acid 56% and 
J gal. cold water. Make up to 


12 gallons with 
914 gals. thickener. 


Navy Shade: 


36 oz. Fast Blue BB salt and 

36 oz. Variamine Blue B salt 
are dissolved in 

2 gals. warm water and de- 

canted or filtered. 

acetic acid 56% and 

cold water are added. 

Thicken with 

18 + gals. paste to make to 24 
gallons. 


Variamine Blue B is somewhat 
sensitive to excessive amounts of 
acetic acid, under which condition 
the shade is reddish. The TR 
brand is considered by some print- 
ers to be preferable to the B brand 
in that it gives a stronger and 
cheaper shade, although somewhat 
redder. The two may be mixed 
according to the shade desired. 


36 OZ. 
3 ~= gals. 


Scarlet: 
9 Ibs. Fast Scarlet R salt are 
dissolved in 
1 gal. warm water. 
4 gal. acetic acid and 
3 gals. cold water are added, 


then paste to 24 gallons. 
Resists and Discharges 


As previously mentioned, the tin 
crystals resist can be applied to the 
modern naphthol colors as they 
were to para red, using the same 
formula and procedure. In addi- 
tion to the single color white re- 
sist under Fast Blue B or BB dyed 
ground, a very attractive effect is 
obtained by the use of the white 
and a brilliant scarlet on the same 
ground color. It is produced simp- 
ly by printing on AS prepare the 
resist paste on one roller and Fast 
Scarlet on the other, as a two-color 
style. The scarlet couples with the 
naphthol, leaving none available in 
the printed areas to combine with 
the blue in the subsequent pad- 
ding liquor. After printing and 
drying, the goods are _ passed 
through the usual Fast Blue base 
or solution of the corresponding 
salt, into a.tin crystals solution to 

(Continued on page 112) 
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“DIELEcTRIcC HEATING 


-andits Limitations 











By Carl J. Madsen 


Electronics Engineer 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WITH THE POPULARITY of high-frequency heating growing by leaps 

and bounds, it is desirable to stop for a moment to take stock of 
the state of the art. This can best be done by breaking down the broad 
view and reviewing only a narrow phase at a time. This discussion is 
concerned with only dielectric heating (heating of materials by a vary- 
ing electric field), and reviews the major limitations that prevent uni- 
versal application. In considering these limitations, it must be under- 
stood that almost all of them are interlocked, to some degree, with each 
other. Hence, in discussing each individually it is well to remember 
these inter-relations when considering an actual application. 


Cost. High frequency energy is 
not a cheap source of heat. In terms of 
dollars per kwh, it will cost approxi- 
mately $0.025 to $0.04, including di- 
rect operating cost, maintenance and 
amortization. 

It becomes economical by virtue 
of one or more of these factors: 

1. It produces a result not possible 
by other methods of heating. 

2. It increases the speed of a proc- 
ess and saves labor and/or overall 
equipment cost. 

3. It produces or confines the heat- 
ing in the point where needed, thus 
reducing overall power consumption. 

4. It is clean and compact. 

9. It reduces rejects, or improves 
the production quality of a product. 

6. It is flexible in its application to 
a variety of operations, processes, or 
products. 

These factors are often of sufficient 
importance to make an application 
economically attractive. 


Material. Dielectric heating is ap- 
plicable only to materials normally 
considered poor conductors of elec- 
tricity (insulators). When the electri- 
cal resistivity of a material drops be- 
low 1000 ohm-cm, it is usually pos- 
sible or necessary to use some tech- 
nique other than dielectric heating. 
The state and characteristics of the 
material have considerable influence 
on the division point, changing it as 
much as ten to one. 

The following paragraphs cover 
briefly each of the factors influencing 
the rate of heating the materials. 


Dimensions. The dimensions of the 
piece of dielectric material are im- 
portant in that they may influence an 
application as to frequency, rate of 
production, or electrode design. 

In general, dielectric heating be- 
comes attractive when the thickness 
of the material is sufficient to make 
it difficult to heat the material 
throughout by conventional means. 
In terms of inches, this will vary 
with the thermal conductivity of the 
material. 

The thickness of the material must 
be reasonably uniform, if uniform 
heating is desired. If the work is of 
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such shape (for example, wedge- 
shaped), that two pieces of material 
can be placed in complementary po- 
sitions and the resultant thickness be 
uniform, the material will heat 
evenly. Special technique in elec- 
trode design and arrangement may 
sometimes be used when dealing 
with irregular thickness materials. 
The relation of thickness and voltage 
will be discussed under voltage. 

The area of material to be heated 
will limit in two ways the frequen- 
cy which may be used: 

1. The capacitive reactance of a 
large area may become sufficiently 
low as to make tuning of the load 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 
The currents involved may also reach 
magnitudes difficult to handle. 

2. The length of the load may be 
such as to produce standing waves. 
This will be discussed further under 
frequency limitations. 

Sometimes it is possible to scan 
the material, thus reducing the elec- 
trode area to a value which per- 
mits convenient adjustments and 
frequencies sufficiently high to pro- 
duce the desired rate of heating. Oc- 
casional applications are encountered 
where a particular area can be heat- 
ed if the material is stacked, increas- 
ing the thickness dimension and 
thereby reducing the capacity of the 
load. 


Frequency. In general, since the 
amount of energy introduced into 
the material is proportional to fre- 
quency, the desire is to use as high 
a frequency as possible. A compro- 
mise is usually necessary, however, 
due to one or more limitations. 

The effect of large areas and low 
capacitive reactance was discussed 
previously. The length of the mate- 
rial may be such as to produce un- 
even heating, due to standing wave 
effect. The higher the frequency 
used, the greater the probability of 
unequal voltage distribution over a 
given length or area. If the longest 
dimension of the electrodes is a small 
fraction of a wave length, or if the 
material is scanned, this effect is 
minimized. Ordinarily, if the longest 
distance from the point of connection 




















to the edge or corner of the high volt- 
tage electrode is less than 1/16 of a 
wave length, very little trouble will 
be experienced. Heating will be suf- 
ficiently uniform to produce a varia- 
tion of less than 20 per cent over the 
area involved. In some processes, this 
may be intolerable, restricting the 
maximum frequency (or maximum 
dimensions of the work) to a still 
lower value. 


Another limitation occasionally en- 
countered is that of generator design 
for high power at high frequencies. 
From a practical viewpoint, at the 
moment it appears undesirable to use 
frequencies above 20 megacycles 
when powers above about 20 kw are 
involved. 


Voltage. The power input to the 
material is proportional to the volt- 
age squared. Hence, if the voltage is 
increased _ sufficiently, considerable 
power can be supplied to the work 
at relatively low frequencies. Two 
factors limit the voltage which may 
be applied: 


1. The total voltage between elec- 
trodes should be kept under 15,000 
volts. It is not impossible to use volt- 
ages above this value, but the addi- 
tional precautions necessary to avoid 
corona and arc-overs are often more 
expensive than some other compro- 
mise of the engineering factors. 


2. The voltage gradient, that is, the 
voltage per inch permissible across 
the material, may be a limiting fac- 
tor. The radio-frequency voltage 
which will puncture a given dielec- 
tric material is generally much low- 
er than the 60 cycle voltage which a 
material will stand. It appears desir- 
able to keep the voltage gradient be- 
low 2000 volts per inch in porous 
materials and less than 5000 volts 
per inch on those less porous. 


Another type of voltage limitation 
may be reached in some applications 
where it is impossible to have the 
electrodes in contact with the mate- 
rial. This gives rise to a condition in 
which the space between the elec- 
trodes is occupied by two materials 
of widely different dielectric con- 
stants. The potential distribution in 
this case may be such as to cause a 
breakdown of the surrounding me- 
dium (usually air). 


Loss Factor. This is a term com- 
monly used to express the degree to 
which materials will absorb energy 
by dielectric heating technique. It is 
easily measured by means of proper 
equipment; as the loss factor ap- 
proaches zero, it becomes increasing- 
ly difficult to transfer power into the 
material. 


Electrodes. A whole treatise could 
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be written on electrode design. One 
point which should be covered here 
is the fact that heat is not generated 
in the electrodes to any appreciable 
degree by the dielectric heating proc- 
ess, but the electrodes may be heated 
by heat transfer from the dielectric 
material being processed. Often this 
is undesirable, due to the tempera- 
ture reduction of the adjacent ma- 
terial, and it may become a limiting 
factor in some processes. Various 
simple methods are in common use 
to minimize this effect. 


Summary. Dielectric heating is a 
very useful tool in industry, one 
which is finding new applications ev- 
ery day. However, as with any tool, 
there are certain limitations which 
prevent its promiscuous application 
to all types of problems. By recogniz- 
ing these limitations, and the series 
of compromises often necessary, a 
careful analysis will permit the av- 
erage electrical engineer to apply it 
intelligently to work which it can do 
well. 
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Naphthol Colors 
(Continued from page 110) 


prevent mark-offs, then thorough- 
ly soaped. In this case a quantity 
of sodium bicarbonate equal to that 
of the Fast Blue salt is used in the 
developing liquor to preserve the 
resist. 

Since most of the naphthol dyed 
grounds are dischargeable, white 
patterns may be obtained by print- 
ing hydrosulphite-formaldehyde on 
the dyed goods, and colors by 
printing the ordinary vat colors. 

Vat colors are suitable for print- 
ing on naphthol prepares without 
being affected in any way, and for 
years multi-color patterns were 
produced by vats alongside Fast 
Color bases and salts. The process 
is not without its difficulties, how- 
ever. 

Let us say that a copen blotch 
pattern is to carry pegs in vats. As 
in the case of most blotches, the 
copen is to be printed by the last 
roller, so it is preceded by the 
vats. Two sources of danger ap- 
pear. The vat colors with the hy- 
drosulphite are gradually carried 
into the naphthol color box and 
may quickly discharge the combi- 
nation of naphthol and developer 
formed on the goods. For this rea- 
son, the copen must be constantly 
renewed, old color being swept out, 


thus presenting a problem in waste. 

Secondly, the impressions on the 
cloth of the first running vats may 
build up on the copen roller and 
so actually discharge the blue as it 


is formed. Even in patterns where | 


a naphthol color may be run ahead 
of the vats, as far as fitting is con- 
cerned, the film of vat paste on 
the vat rollers would quickly dis- 
charge the already formed salt- 
naphthol combination. Neverthe- 
less, many millions of yards of such 
styles were printed. With the ad- 
vent of the new types of pigment 
colors the vats have been largely 
replaced on such patterns. 


Ageing 


Procedures after printing vary 
from plant to plant. It is general- 
ly conceded that ageing in the vat 
or acid ager enhances the color 
value, particularly the acid treat- 
ment, but the question to be decid- 
ed is whether this advantage off- 
sets the cost of the process. There- 
fore, unless the pattern includes 
colors that must be aged, the goods 
may be sent directly to the washer. 


Soaping 


The soaping process is used tc 
remove excess color lake and all 
uncombined naphthol. Insufficient 
washing will result in crocking and 
yellowish whites. Here again pro- 
cedure varies from plant to plant. 
The goods are thoroughly rinsed 
and soaped, preferably with caus- 
tic soap. The aikalinity helps to 
remove any residual naphthol. 
Rope soaping of course gives the 
most satisfactory results. Some 
plants, washing in an open width 
machine, include in the last box a 
quantity of acetic acid to decolorize 
any last trace of yellow. This treat- 
ment presents some risk, in that 
the yellow may be restored if the 
garments made up from the goods 
are eventually laundered in an al- 
kaline solution of soap. 

Light scratches produced in the 
printing machine and scumming in 
the whites may be removed by 
passing the soaped goods through 
a chemic solution in a washer or 
pad. 


(This concludes the series by Mr. 
Hirst on “Naphthol Colors in Dyeing 
and Printing.” Readers are urged to 
preserve their copies of each install- 
ment, as the series is not being re- 
printed.—The Editor.) 
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Typical uses of Frosted Aklo Glass. At left, spinning and spooler rooms; at right, cloth room. 








FrostEpD AKLO GLASS 





TEXTILE MILLS, like machine 
shops and other precision 
product manufacturers, are 
plagued with the dual problems of 
sun glare and heat. This is par- 
ticularly true in the southern 
states, where the effectiveness of 
large window areas—necessary for 
daytime lighting—is offset by 
“eye-squinting” glare and heat en- 
tering plants through windows. 


Former Methods Fail to 
Solve Heat-Glare Problem 


Many methods have been used 
to combat glare and heat. Most 
plant superintendents have tried to 
solve the problem by painting win- 
dows, and in some cases installing 
shades and drapes. Both methods 
partially defeat themselves by cut- 
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ting out sunlight but admitting 
heat through the windows, and 
each requires costly maintenance. 

Mill officials long have been 
concerned with the glare and heat 
combination, which contributes to 
the discomfort and affects the pro- 
ductiveness of workers. Until re- 
cent years, they were unable to 
solve the problem permanently and 
satisfactorily. 

A large number of mills in the 
South have found an answer to the 
problem. During the past two years 
these mills have replaced ordinary 
glass in their windows with a new 
kind of glass known to the trade 
as “frosted Aklo glass.” 

Developed by technicians of the 
Blue Ridge Glass Corporation at 
Kingsport, Tenn., Aklo does three- 


Reduees Glare 


way duty: It admits sunlight, re- 
duces glare, and “strains out” the 
infra-red rays of the sun. 


Frosted Aklo Filters 
Infra-Red Rays of Sunlight 


Backing the “observation” 
checks of mill owners, scientific 
tests show the properties of the 
glass are such that it absorbs ap- 
proximately 9742 per cent of the 
infra-red rays of the sun. 

In addition, it gives a high dif- 
fusion of sunlight, provides more 
comfcrtable interiors, and pre- 
vents eye-strain. The load on air 
conditioning equipment is eased 
by the ability of the glass to “hold 
back” heat during the warm sum- 
mer months. 
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Institute of Textile Teehnology 
Announees Building Program 


THE INSTITUTE of Textile Technology, a graduate school, chartered 
by the State of Virginia, has announced through its president, Ward 
Delaney, the approval by its Board of Trustees of its building program. 
The present office and laboratory activities are housed in the 16- 
room residence and the 6-car garage of the permanent home to which the 
Institute has recently moved. The location is near Farmington, 12 
miles west of Charlottesville, on Highway 250. The tentative building 
program contemplates erection of laboratory buildings in two rows 
facing each other across the formal gardens behind the residence, which 
will then be the administration building. 


The Institute Library, under this 
plan, will be housed in a separate 
building to the west and front of the 
administration building. Architec- 
tural symmetry will be preserved by 
placing the assembly hall to the front 
and east of the administration build- 
ing. 

The new buildings will be strictly 
functional in design, but architectur- 
ally they will harmonize with the Jef- 
fersonian style which characterizes 
the University of Virginia and the 
Charlottesville area. 

An applications building, equipped 
with modern textile machinery, will 
be erected across the lower end of 
the formal gardens. The two rows 
of laboratory buildings will be con- 
nected with the administration build- 
ing at one end, and with the applica- 
tions building at the other end, by a 
covered colonnade. 

Ample space is available in the 15 
acres for a power house, machine 
shop, dormitory, and such other 
buildings as may be needed. Thus op- 
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portunities are afforded for achieving 
efficiency in laboratory research while 
retaining the academic environment 
appropriate to the campus of a grad- 
uate school. 

The Institute is a not-for-profit cor- 
poration, owned by its members and 
governed by a Board of Trustees, se- 
lected by the members, consisting of 
executives prominent in the textile 
industry. 

The Institute will accept as Fellows 
only applicants who have bachelor’s 
degrees with excellent standing from 
recognized colleges and universities. 
It contemplates a course of two cal- 
endar years leading to a master’s de- 
gree and four years leading to a doc- 
tor’s degree in the various fields of 
science. Its prime functions are to 
train men for the textile industry and 
to utilize its staff in research on sub- 
jects of interest to the textile indus- 
try. 

The program under which the In- 
stitute operates is divided into four 
essential and coordinated sections: 
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1. Academic, under the direction 
of a dean. The faculty of the aca- 
demic section is composed of men 
from the research staff who spend 
part of their time in research work 
and part in teaching, with no one 
carrying a heavy teaching load. No 
student research is done as project 
work for industry. 


2. Fundamental research, under 
the direction of Dr. Joseph H. Brant, 
former acting research director for 
Tennessee-Eastman Corporation, of 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 


3. Applied research, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Willard H. Bennett, 
formerly of Ohio State University, the 
Electronics Research Corporation, and 
latterly a major in the Air Service. 
This section has for one of its chief 
functions the application of funda- 
mental and technical developments to 
commercial size textile machinery. It 
will carry them not only into the ap- 
plications plant now being assem- 
bled by the Institute, but also into the 
plants of member mills. 

4. Technical library and editing, 
under the direction of Dr. Julian F. 
Smith, technical librarian and editor. 
This section is designed to assemble 
and maintain for the benefit of in- 
dustry a complete technical library 
covering all phases of science having 
any application to the problems un- 
derlying the different branches of the 
textile industry. 

Two publications are maintained: 
a monthly entitled “Textile Tech- 
nology Digest,” which contains ab- 
stracts from current periodicals from 
as many points of interest through- 
out the world as the mails presently 
permit; and “Research Reports,” a 
quarterly publication dedicated to an 
analysis and report of work done for 
the benefit of the membership as a 
whole in the laboratories of the In- 
stitute. 

Officers of the Institute are: Ward 
Delaney, Charlottesville, Va., presi- 
dent; Fuller E. Callaway, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., chairman of 
the board; Charles A. Sweet, Welling- 
ton Sears Co., New York, vice-chair- 
man; Arthur M. Allen, Baltic Mills, 
Baltic, Conn., secretary; and Roger 
Milliken, Deering Milliken & Co., 
New York, treasurer. 
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Objectives Sound, 
Methods Confusing 


COTTON MILLS and selling houses 

were generally booked to ca- 
pacity for the first quarter of 1945 
by the middle of February. At the 
same time, they were reluctant to 
proceed on future business because of 
confusion over government plans. 
Priority and price and wage uncer- 
tainties were besetting the industry, 
all at the same time. 

War has brought conflicting cur- 
rents which inevitably have become 
more pronounced as the intensity of 
the conflict has increased. On the 
one hand, the progress of war to- 
ward its climax naturally has in- 
creased the wear and tear on textiles. 
The expanding armed forces have 
increased the need for military goods. 
On the other hand, the drain on man- 
power has hampered production when 
most needed, creating an acute if not 
dangerous civilian-goods status. 

Unavoidable increases in costs have 
arisen in industry. The continued ef- 
fort to avoid inflation has necessitat- 
ed further government measures. The 
need to meet all military, not to men- 
tion relief, requirements has necessi- 
tated new efforts by the government 
to this end and to secure the most es- 
sential civilian production. The striv- 
ing to meet such objectives by gov- 
ernment agencies is recognized as a 
sound war measure, but private in- 
dustry has chafed under recurrent 
confusions from their methods. 


Trade Marks Time 
As Government Plans 


For weeks during the first quarter 


the general disposition was to mark 
time, because of plans that were in 
the making by WPB and OPA, inde- 
pendently and jointly. The profu- 
sion of directives in the primary mar- 
ket, together with high-priority or- 
ders, caused. confusion which --de- 
terred the cotton textile industry from 
operating ahead. It was realized that 
the various measures under considera- 
tion -would have a profound effect 
later, and the current uncertainty 
made trading in any civilian goods 
unattractive. 

February 9 brought word that the 
revision of WPB Regulation M-385 
for channeling of cotton fabrics into 
low-end and moderately-priced ¢s- 
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sential civilian clothing was substan- 
tially milder than anticipated, after 
the original announcement of the 
joint WPB-OPA textile program. The 
new order was made effective as of 
March 1. 

Two days later it was announced 
that the WPB was to issue within a 
few weeks a new order which would 
sharply increase the yardage of tex- 
tiles to be set aside for the produc- 
tion of children’s and infants’ appar- 
el, through a revision of M-328-B. 
This order, it was stated, would take 
precedence over all others, including 
the revised M-385. 


Problems Continuously 
Created by Controls 


Cotton manufacturers early in the 
year were hopeful that the new pro- 
grams for control would be simplified 
so that they would not continue to 
confuse small units, or even the larger 
ones able to cope with complicated 
regulations through their bigger 
staffs. Criticism of government agen- 
cies has not been over control in war- 
time, but over programs which have 
been confusing and have necessitated 
work which would otherwise be put 
to productive effort. 


EXT/LE TOPICS 





Efforts this year by the govern- 
ment agencies are necessary to off- 
set the serious decline in production 
of cotton textiles since 1942. Heavy 
demands for expanded military re- 
quirements point to the greatest scar- 
cities of civilian goods since the war 
began. But the drop from a produc- 
tion of 12,400,000,000 yards in 1942 
to an estimated 10,683,000,000 in 1944 
is eharged in the goods market as in 
good part due to involved regulatory 
measures. 

By the time this is published, the 
new program to make the most of 
current production may be fully in 
operation. Whether it could be ef- 
fectively administered was a matter 
of serious doubt in the trade at the 
time of announcement. The combined 
pricing and production features were 
such, it was figured, as to demand ad- 
ministrative machinery far beyond 
anything calculated as necessary. 


Price and Wage 
Problems Continue 


Effective as of February 3, under 
MPR-118, Amendment 30, increases 
in producers’ price ceilings were an- 
nounced for certain cotton items. 
These were 6™% per cent for outings. 
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“Why not send Herbie to the Old Man’s office for the catch-’ell 
session, Sook? We pass the buck down to him anyhow.” 











shirtings, and interlining flannels and 
flannelette diapers and coat inter- 
linings; 1% per cent for Canton, 
glove and mitten flannels. 

Meantime, the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry was still under a cloud 
of doubt concerning the wage issue. 

In mid-February, the question of 
wage increases was still a matter of 


uncertainty. 

A meeting of the TWU national ex- 
ecutive council was called for Febru- 
ary 19, in New York, to decide on a 
course of action regarding the textile 
wage cases pending before the WLB. 
The situation for mills, as to ceiling 
prices and wage schedules, remained 
indefinite. 
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As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 


February 18, 1945 


Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements 


THE FOLLOWING statement has 

been received from the Ameri- 
can Producers Tariff Council, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York: 

“Legislation providing for the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act will be presented to 
Congress shortly. Further reductions 
of existing rates or complete elimina- 
tion of tariffs by Executive Order and 
many other changes may be proposed 
in a revised Act. The United States 
could be changed to a free-trade na- 
tion, or be placed as near to a free- 
trade basis as the Administration 
might desire. 

“How would free trade or greatly 
reduced tariffs affect your industry’s 
ability to compete with foreign low- 
wage countries? 

“The American Producers Tariff 
Council has been formed to assist 
America’s industry to formulate a 
program to ensure its postwar exist- 
ence and urgently suggests your con- 
sideration of the effects of such an 
Act. 

“The Council urges that you pre- 
pare data pertaining to your industry 
for presentation by a representative 
of your industry at hearings which 
will be held shortly before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives and the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

“The Council further suggests that 
your industry request an opportunity 
to be heard before these committees 
as soon as a bill extending the Act 
is presented to Congress. If you ap- 
pear, you must be preparing now to 
present the peculiar problems of your 
own industry and your presentation 
should include such data as compari- 
sons of foreign low labor costs with 
your own production costs and other 
differences in your manufacturing 
costs and the probable manufactur- 
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ing costs in foreign lands, based on 
pre-war days. . 

“If you need assistance, the Council 
will be very happy to assist you to the 
extent of its ability. Meanwhile, the 
Council suggests that your industry 
appoint a representative to partici- 
pate with you in its activities. It is 
suggested that the man appointed be 
the same individual who will repre- 
sent your industry at the hearings.”’ 

The above statement is of vital im- 
portance to all who deal in, or are 
influenced by, foreign trade. The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute is now actively 
engaged in preparing material to be 
used when such legislation is ready 
for hearings. In the meantime, every 
manufacturer should be studying his 
past experiences and his future rea- 
sonable hopes. 


Government Classing 
Of Cotton at the Gin 


Once again Congress is being asked 
to enact legislation to provide for gov- 
ernment classification of all cotton at 
the gin and to provide that this clas- 
sification shall be a permanent clas- 
sification for the life of each bale. 

This time the proposal is in the 
nature of a bill, H. R. 1587, which 
has been proposed in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Gathings, of 
Arkansas. 

It hardly seems necessary to be re- 
minded of the many inequalities and 
injustices that would result from the 
establishment of a plan whereby each 
bale of cotton would have to be clas- 
sified at the gin, by a government 
“expert,” and whereby that classifi- 
cation would be a permanent descrip- 
tion of the grade, staple, and charac- 
ter of that bale which would have to 
be observed by all buyers or sellers 
of that bale during its entire lifetime. 

No appeal is provided from such 
classification, and no procedure is 
proposed to protect buyers or sellers 
from inaccurate or possibly fraudu- 


lent classification of cotton by the 
government classers. 

A veritable horde of government 
classers would have to be employed 
to do this tremendous job, and such 
a plan would completely destroy the 
present system of buying and selling 
cotton on the basis of fixed stand- 
ards. 

Of course, the textile mills have 
no objection to some plan whereby 
cotton farmers could avail themselves 
of classification of their cotton by 
competent government classers, but 
these classifications should not be 
permanent and binding upon all fu- 
ture sales of the cotton, irrespective 
of inaccuracies, changes in grade due 
to weather damage, storage condi- 
tions, etc. 

At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Government of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, the 
following resolution was adopted rel- 
ative to this legislation: 


WHEREAS, our Association con- 
siders an act of Congress or gov- 
ernmental regulation which would 
cause to be established a law or 
regulation that raw cotton be gov- 
ernment classed and permanently 
labeled for use in trade channels, 
or otherwise, would not only be 
impracticable, inefficient, and 
wasteful but would create confu- 


- sion and place additional burdens 


on raw cotton and would be in- 
imicable to the interests of the tex- 
tile industry, cotton merchants and 
the farmer, and it would abolish 
our present time-tested merchan- 
dising system, established through 
years of experience, and 

WHEREAS, efficient manufac- 
turing could not be carried on un- 
der any such law or regulation, 

BE IT, THEREFORE, RE- 
SOLVED, that the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association 
most vigorously oppose any con- 
gressional act or governmental 
regulation establishing a system of 
permanent class by the govern- 
ment to follow the bale into the 
channels of trade, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that we instruct our cotton com- 
mittee to handle and oppose any 
such proposed congressional acts 
or governmental regulations. 


Inspections by WMC 


Employers of all types throughout 
the country are being checked to de- 
termine to what extent they are com- 
plying with priority referrals, em- 
ployment ceilings, manpower utiliza- 
tion techniques, and other regulations 
of the War Manpower Commission. 
The survey is being made by inspec- 
tors of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The Wage and Hour Division has 
more than 500 experienced inspectors 
operating from almost 100 regional 
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and branch offices in every section of 
the country. Their present duties re- 
quire them to inspect employment 
records to determine the extent of 
compliance with the Wage and Hour 
Law, the Public Contracts Act, and 
the wage stabilization procedures of 
the War Labor Board. 

Important among the regulations 
to be systematically checked under 
the new program will be the opera- 
tion of the minimum 48-hour week 
in those areas where it has been 
specified by WMC. The total of areas 
where the 48-hour week is now ob- 
ligatory is about 200. Of these, 71 are 
in Group I areas and 119 in Group 
II—in both of which the 48-hour 
work week is automatically required 
—and about 10 are in Group III, 
where the longer work week has been 
specifically instituted in certain com- 
munities by direction of WMC. 

In addition to checking records to 
determine the extent of compliance 
with WMC regulations, inspectors of 
the Wage and Hour Division under 
the new program may provide em- 
ployers with information on and an- 
swer questions concerning WMC pro- 
vyrams, regulations, and policies. 

In accordance with such a program, 
all mill executives should carefully 
survey their situations under the pro- 
visions of the regulations in order 
that their compliance or intended 
compliance is evident. 


No Cotton Searcity 


Labor shortages and a late start of 
the harvest will cut the cotton crop 
300,000 bales. That is a trade predic- 
tion, based on private surveys. Latest 
Agriculture Department estimates (as 
of December 8) placed the crop at 
11.9 million bales, but fiber actually 
ginned up to January 16 totaled only 
11.1 million bales. Perhaps another 
500,000 will be processed, leaving 
300,000 bales unpicked. 

Farmers are now starting prepara- 
tion for the new crop in fields peo- 
pled by the ghosts of last season’s un- 
harvested bolls. Cotton men are esti- 
mating that about a million fewer 
acres will be planted to the fiber this 
year than last. 

But there isn’t any worry over a 
raw cotton shortage. The nation’s 
over-all stock now totals nearly 23 
million bales, equivalent to about a 
two-year supply. 


Freight Rate Reforms 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion within the next few weeks will 
initiate a program to make freight 
charges more nearly uniform 
throughout the land. This process is 
expected to smooth out thousands of 
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regional wrinkles in rail rates. 

Right now there is a baffling lack 
of uniformity in the cost of moving 
most products in the North, the South, 
and the West. In the first place, the 
charges assessed on any given “class” 
of freight vary according to region. 
Then, too, products are assigned to 
these rate classes in a most chaotic 
fashion; hominy, for instance, is fifth 
class in the North and eighth class 
in the South. Finally, there are multi- 
tudes of exceptions—in the South al- 
most everything is excepted from the 
“class” rates. 

Implications for many industries 
may prove to be revolutionary. It is 
impossible to predict what changes 
will be made until the pattern of the 
government’s plan is known in the 
finest detail, but many a company 
will find its competitor’s rates re- 
duced while its own remain stable, or 
will find its own reduced while the 
competitor’s hold firm. 

While this study and adjustment 
will take several years, it will require 
close study and observation by manu- 
facturers and consumers in all re- 
gions in order that no serious in- 
equities may occur. The theory is 
wonderful, but its application can be 
bad. 


Parity Looms Again 


Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, has 
prepared a bill to recast the parity 
price formula for farm products. He 
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would replace the 1909-14 base pe- 
riod with the averages of 1919-29 and 
bring in farm labor costs as a com- 
ponent of farm operating expenses. 

Unofficial estimates of the effect of 
the Thomas bill now indicate that 
“parity” for wheat, determined for 
the middle of last December, instead 
of being $1.51 a bushel would be 
$1.83 under the same surrounding 
conditions. Cotton would have a 
parity close to 30 cents a pound, 
whereas present parity is 21.20 cents. 
Most farm products would have 
prices increased. 

Senator Thomas seems to be think- 
ing of price only as a postwar factor 
in farming. He seems to have over- 
looked competition, demand, and dis- 
tribution in either domestic or for- 
eign fields. The proposed legislation 
seems entirely out of place, with in- 
ternational trade looming so impor- 
tant again. 


Civilian Supplies 


According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, civilian economy will stay lean 
into 1946, regardless of when V-E 
Day comes. 

That is the home-front significance 
of military plans to make the fight on 
Japan, once Germany is out of the 
way, as much a land war as it is now 
a naval war. 

Troops fighting in Europe will be 
refitted with the newest weapons 
when they are transferred to the 
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Pacific. This means that military pro- 
duction, once scheduled to drop near- 
ly 50 per cent with the fall of Ger- 
many, will stay high. More merchant 
ships will be built to expand the 
fleet. 

As officials now see it, V-E Day 
will release no more than a trickle of 
manpower, materials, and facilities 
from war. It will be enough to start 
tooling up for reconversion, but not 
enough for production of peacetime 
goods. 


Exeess Profits Taxes 


Excess profits taxes are very likely 
to be retained after the war. Support 
for such a policy is building up with- 
in the Administration and Congress. 
Officials assert that, even after the 
fighting stops, tax rates will have to 
remain extremely high. Heavy pres- 
sure for cuts in individual taxes is 
expected, but reductions can only be 
“disappointingly small.” Until indi- 
vidual taxes can be lowered substan- 
tially, Congress, it is argued, will 
find it politically impractical to re- 
peal the excess profits levy on cor- 
poration earnings. There is general 
agreement, however, that the present 
95% rate will be reduced, probably 
to 60% or 65%. 

Retention of wartime taxes beyond 
the war period is rationalized like 
this: High profits which companies 
may earn in the immediate postwar 
years will be directly attributable to 
consumer demand built up during the 
war. 


Wage Stabilization 


Labor relations, in a large measure, 
have grown into a snarl out of which 
much difficulty and dispute have 
arisen. The conflict is a result of the 
divided authority over wages now 
vacillating between the War Labor 
Board and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

The War Labor Board has had its 
rule of deciding each case on its own 
merits and without reference to any 
guiding principle. It feels that it at 
times must make certain concessions 
to obtain settlements. The result. of 
this has been that they have evolved 
the idéa of granting “fringe” benefits 
without departing from -basic wage 
scales.. They have done this with the 
idea that these compromises do not 
interfere with the national policy of 
economic stabilization. 

The Office of Price Administration 
thinks that in some instances the in- 
creases may influence ceiling prices 
and will not. grant the increase un- 
less approved “by Director Vinson. 
Director -Vinson’:seems loath to grant 
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Lillian Sidwell, formerly a speeder tender for 
Jno. P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., demon- 
strates how to nack a chute at the Parachute 
School, Fort Benning, Ga. She is now a 
qualified ‘‘rigger’’ and packer. 





the increase or deny it until OPA re- 
ports the influence of the wage re- 
quest on the margin of profit. 

Thus the snarl causes long delays 
and adds uncertainty to an already 
delicate problem of labor relations. 

This is but another evidence of the 
lack of a coherent policy in a single 
definite agency for dealing with many 
of the intricate and demanding 
phases of this important subject. 


Labor Unrest 


William M. Leiserson, in The Amer- 
ican Magazine, discusses the question, 
“Why is Labor Unrest at the Danger 
Point?” and says that laber, manage- 
ment, and government are all to 
blame—and particularly the govern- 
ment, since it has no definite war- 
time labor policy. He then proceeds 
to take up its parts and pieces, its 
locations and its conflicts, its divided 
authority and its lack of decisions, 
and makes out a good case. 

“Clearly, haphazard, unprepared 
methods of meeting labor problems 
doe not work,” he says. He suggests a 
joint labor conference in which la- 
bor, industry, and the government 
can. work out a cooperative national 
labor policy both for the war and aft- 
er it. 


Trade Barriers 


South Americans have begun to 
place new controls on trade with the 
United States. Some straws in the 
wind indicate that our “good neigh- 
bors’. are going to raise tariff bar- 
riers, clutch war-born piles of dollars 
more tightly, spur production of home 





products. Chile already has moved in 
this direction, abandoning a treaty 
with France, which means nothing to 
France now but which indirectly 
raises import duties on U. S. goods 
(under our ‘“most-favored-nation” 
agreement). Mexico has just in- 
creased tariffs on such items as iron 
and steel products, chemicals, and 
even purses and billfolds. This, for- 
eign traders say, is a compromise be- 
tween much stiffer tariffs proposed 
a year ago by Mexico but quickly dis- 
couraged by our State Department. 

This nationalistic trend will get a 
big shove forward when the war ends 
and United States Government spena- 
ing for Latin American commodities 
ends. 


Value of Crop 
Highest Since 1925 


The average price of cotton re- 
ceived by farmers to December 1 has 
been estimated by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics at 2lc_ per 
pound, and the value of lint, based 
on this price, was placed at $1,299,- 
000,000. This compares with an av- 
erage of 19.88c per pound and a pro- 
duction value of $1,136,000,000 for the 
1943 season. 

The season price of cottonseed to 
December 1 averaged $53.10 per ton, 
or $1 higher than last year. The value 
of cottonseed production was tenta- 
tively placed at $263,000,000, com- 
pared with $244,000,000 last season. 

The indicated combined value of 
lint and seed of $1,562,000,000 is esti- 
mated by the bureau as the highest 


return to farmers since 1925. 


Brewster Hearings 


According to the Journal of Com- 
merce, the special Congressional com- 
mittee, formed under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Brewster by New 
England Senators and Representatives 
to hear the problems of the cotton 
textile industry arising from the new 
pricing formula established by OPA, 
is to be enlarged to include southern 
Representatives before hearings get 
under way in the near future. 

In the meantime, a difference of 
opinion exists among mill men as to 
the advisability of airing the indus- 
try’s problems in this manner, it was 
reported recently. Consultation with 
Congressional committees automati- 
cally assumes the right of access to 
the committee of all interested par- 
ties. This means that the OPA, the 
labor unions, and any other groups 
directly or indirectly concerned can 
petition for the right to testify. It is 
feared by some that groups opposed 
to mill: interests will utilize the hear- 
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ings to attack the industry along lines 
designed to generate publicity favor- 
able to their views. Prejudiced criti- 
cism under such circumstances is hard 
to combat, it is pointed out. 

However, most members of the in- 
dustry favor going ahead with the 
hearings as the most direct means of 
putting both the injustices which are 
being wrought or threaten, and the 
industry’s recommendations before 
Congress. It is pointed out that lit- 
tle more damage can be done than 
has been accomplished already, either 
by labor leaders who indicted the in- 
dustry in the recent drawn-out hear- 
ings before the Mead Committee, or 
by the OPA, which before Congres- 
sional committees and over the radio 
and press has expressed its opposi- 
tion to the industry’s views. 

The industry has a case to present 
which is important to every manufac- 
turer facing re-pricing and one which 
is worthy of Congressional attention. 


Textile Manpower Low 


Manpower in the cotton textile in- 
dustry has declined nearly 17 per cent 
since December, 1942. The decline has 
been checked recently, but mill exec- 
utives do not expect any upward 
climb toward the peak of employ- 
ment. 

Labor leaders are maintaining that 
the decline is due to the holding up 
of wage increases recommended by 
WLB, while textile men point out that 
the greatest percentages of absentee- 
ism are in mills where the highest 
wages are paid. 

Workers under present wages have 
been able to earn as much in four 
days as they formerly did in five or 
six, and certain groups are not in- 
clined to work.the 48 fours. These 
absentees affect the flow of work in 
other departments and produce short- 
ages in production. : 

The taxes and deductions that are 
made on larger incomes also discour- 
age workers from trying to earn 
more. It is not generally thought that 
any wage increases or shift incen- 
tives will materially increase attend- 
ance or production. 

There still exists a critical need for 
many workers experienced in the 
manufacture of duck and other es- 
sential war materials. The influence 
of the furloughed soldier has materi- 
ally aided the situation in that ab- 
senteeism is on the decline. Selective 
Service requirements have also eased 
in the textile field. For these rea- 
sons, the production of essential ma- 
terials looks brighter, although not 
satisfactory by any means. 

It may be that the heavy casualty 
lists now being published will spur 
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the workers on to greater effort in 
producing goods so that lives may be 
saved on the battlefield. 


Textile Mission 


According to reports, a group of 
leading textile men. representing the 
different branches of the country’s 
entire industry—cotton, wool, and 
knit goods—is in the process of for- 
mation to be sent to France to help 
rehabilitate the textile industry there 
and get it into operation as soon as 
possible. 

The purpose of the mission would 
be two-fold: (1) to get the French 
mills going in order to help out in 
the vital supply problem of both the 
American Army in Europe and also 
the new French Army; and (2) to 
have the French industry in condi- 
tion to supply its civilian needs later 
on. By helping supply military items 
from its own industry, the French 
would be lessening at the same time 
the drain on the textile industry of 
this country. 

The plan is to have the group, some 
ten or twelve altogether, leave for 
France within the next month. It is 


New England 


COTTON manufacture began the 
year in the New England dis- 
trict with a fair rally from the low 
level of December, 1944, as measured 
by statistics on consumption of the 
raw staple. The January figures on 
consumption were 77,221 bales, com- 
pared with 70,519 bales for December. 
This total was a better start than 
that of 1944; moreover, .the figure 
then, 70,254 bales, reflected a strike. 
In view of the tremendous needs 
for government and.the acute situa- 
tion with regard to: civilian goods, the 
early 1945 inerease is little satisfac- 
tion. The total is small for current 
war conditions, and in spite of talk 
for many months of efforts by the 
government agencies to aid in the re- 
lief of manpower shortages among 
textile mills, the first two months of 
1945 indicated small progress toward 
betterment. 

At the time of writing, the statis- 
tics on activity of cotton spinning cov- 
ered only to the end of 1944. No doubt 
some gain has been made in the early 
months of 1945, or at least in Janu- 
ary, aS indicated by the figures on 
cotton consumption. However, the 
activity in December was discourag- 
ingly low, when the government was 
looking ahead to vast requirements 
for military purposes on intensifica- 
tion of the war. 


believed that they would remain there H 


two or possibly three months. The 


mission, from the purpose of the visit, © 


would be made up of technical rep- 
resentatives of long experience in 
their fields and would thus be 
equipped to do the job that is 
planned. 

This job, it is felt, will be mostly in 
getting present machinery into actual 
operation, which would indicate nec- 
essary supplies of raw materials such 
as different textile fibers, wool, cot- 
ton, etc., as well as providing for the 
very necessary supplies of coal for 
fuel. It has been held that, so far 
as the actual equipment is concerned, 
the French textile mills in leading 
centers are better off than might have 
been expected after the long German 
occupation. However, it is known 
that there is much work to be done 
in getting power plants into operation, 
which first of all means supplying the 
fuel, as well as making some mechan- 
ical repairs to these plants. 

In regard to the raw materials, the 
present plans are said to provide for 
large shipments of both cotton and 
wool to France. 


Mill Situation 


The number of spindles active dur- 
ing the month was only 4,330,290, 
lowest total since January of 1944, 
when the Fall River strike created an 
artificial decline of extreme nature 
Hence, the figure for the last month 
of 1944 appears to indicate a long 
downward trend. The rate of ac- 
tivity for spindles in place varies 
from time to time, but an average of 
261 hours in December was one of the 
lowest for the war period. 


New Development 
In Labor Situation 


Cotton manufacture in this district 
evidently must suffer a continual 
squeeze from the policies of OPA and 
the failure of the War Manpower 
Commission to bring relief in labor 
conditions. Loss of manpower has 
entailed serious difficulty for the 
whole textile industry, and govern- 
ment agencies are felt to have been 
negligent in not realizing the critical- 
ly essential character of this labor 
soon enough. 

Ever since the spring of 1942, OPA 
has held to policies which have dis- 
couraged cotton manufacture in New 
England in competition with other 
sections. Mills had to work last year 
under adamant ceilings of two years 
standing, and only in late 1944 were 
some adjustments made under the 
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Airmen who are forced down in 
desolate regions have their cooking 
utensils along. A new collapsible 
container made of asbestos fabric 
impregnated with synthetic rubber 
is carried for emergency use. 





This recently developed fabric, As- 
beston, is a heat-resistant material 
made of cotton and asbestos. It 
will not burn. 


Because of its strength and versa- 
tility, cotton is a preferred fiber for 
use in the manufacture of rubber 
goods such as these collapsible con- 
tainers. And intoevery three pounds 
of finished rubber products, goes 
one pound of textile material. 


Butterworth Machines have an 1m- 
portant role to play in the produc- 
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War Style 


tion of every textile necessity— 
bleaching, boiling-out, drying, cal- 
endering, dyeing. 


The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
seeking to achieve increased pro- 
ductive capacity ... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment ... to 
develop new machines to meet 
special problems ...to improve 
plant layout. 


All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems, 
and aid in your post-war plans. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 
Providence, R. I. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 
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Stabilization Extension Act. Yet the 
War Labor Board, in January of this 
year, approved basic wage increases 
in Fall River, Mass., retroactive to 
March 6, 1944. 

While the cotton industry has been 
looking for government cooperation 
in the all-out war program, a new 
development came in February. It 
was announced that the TWU (CIO) 
planned to seek an injunction against 
the Federal Government to restrain 
transfer of textile workers to two 
tire-cord fabric plants. Moreover. An- 
tonio England, a local director of the 
union, said it was planned to bring 
suit against the WMC on the point 
that “it is illegal to force people to 
work in either of the two plants if 
they do not wish to do so.” 


Notes on Mills 
In the District 


Boott Mills, of Lowell, reported net 
profits for 1944 equal to $12.90 a 
share, compared with $18.87 for 1943. 

Soule Mill, of New Bedford, had 
net earnings of approximately 28.2 
per cent of the capital, against 31.7 
per cent in 1943. 

Fruit of the Loom, Inc., of Provi- 
dence, had a net profit of $474,769 in 
1944, against $452,044 in 1943. The 
president, S. Burke Smart, said that 
such satisfactory profits could not be 
expected this year if present condi- 
tions continue. 

During the year 1944, he stated, 
“there have been periods when in 
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order to operate at all we have been 
dependent upon the willingness of 
many employees to work extra hours 
at their own or even entirely differ- 
ent jobs. These volunteers have, of 
course, been paid in accordance with 
allowable rates, but to many vf them 
your management still feels indebt- 
ed.”’ 

Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, 
of Salem, has announced that it will 
be able to convert its entire ma- 
chinery for the production of spun 
rayon fiber in the amazingly short 
period of three months, when the 
war is ended. This is in line with 
the trend away from cotton in New 
England. The company began ex- 
periments with spun rayon six years 
ago. 

Branded merchandise is expected 
to be developed to a greater degree 
than ever before in the postwar pe- 
riod. It will extend to the work cloth- 
ing field. Such is the essence of an 
article in the News Sheet, for Janu- 
ary, of the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Bos- 
ton, which, in anticipation of the 
trend, continues to extend its nation- 
al advertising to include Pepperell 
work-clothing fabrics. 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has a new program of research 
which includes the use of the new 
Samuel Slater Memorial Laboratory. 
It will pioneer in the application of 
the most advanced scientific know]l- 
edge to research on fibers, yarns and 
fabrics. 


Tk 


> 





J. L. Riegel, chairman of the board 
of The Trion Company, Riegel Tex- 
tile Corporation, and Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company and Bleach- 
ery, has announced the formation of 
the RIEGEL DEVELOPMENT LABORATO- 
RIES, INc., to coordinate their research 
and development activities. J. F. 
Warner, president of the laboratories, 
is in charge of the newly established 
organization, whose headquarters will 
be at 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Before joining the Riegel 
organization in 1944, Mr. Warner had 
been for a number of years with the 
American Cyanamid Company as 
vice-president of their subsidiary, the 
Calco Chemical Company. 


Jacob Ziskind reports that he has 
sold the controlling interest in Ray- 
CREST MILLS, INC., of Pawtucket, R. I., 
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formerly the cotton and rayon divi- 
sion of the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company. Newly-elected president 
of the company is Nathan Sheinman, 
of New York City. Ralph Cutler is 
manager of the New York sales office, 
recently established at 1450 Broad- 
way. David Dott, Jr., will continue 
as general manager of plant opera- 
tions. The plant has 30,000 throwing 
spindles, 15,000 spinning spindles, 
6,500 twisting spindles, and 1,000 au- 
tomatic looms. 


The former TrRIo DYE Works plant 
at Paterson, N. J., which has been 
used in recent years as a storage plant 
by Forstman Woolen Co., has been 
purchased by a new company §head- 
ed by Dr. Frederick Miller, formerly 
a partner of the Cambridge Piece 
Dye Works, of Paterson. As quickly 


as possible the buildings will be re- 
converted into a dyehouse, with an 
estimated capacity of 150,000 yards 
daily. Used equipment, rebuilt anc 
remodeled, will be installed as soon 
as the buildings are ready. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, 0! 
New York, has leased the former 
Daisy Hosiery Mill building in Bur- 
lington, N. C., to manufacture yarns 
for surgical stockings for the armed 
forces. It will be operated by the 
company’s Textile Division as the 
lastex yarn and rubber thread de- 
partment. Service is scheduled to 
start this month. The company pro- 
poses to continue operation of the 
new plant after the war, at which 
time production will be changed to 
specialties for the hosiery industry. 


ASHLAND CORPORATION, Jewett City. 
Conn., has been awarded a certificate 
of merit by the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company for conspicuous 
achievement in accident prevention. 
The employees worked a total of 587.- 
244 man-hours from June 12 unti! 
November 16 without a lost-time ac- 
cident. B. Dearington, director of per- 
sonnel and committee chairman, re- 
ceived the award on behalf of the 
plant personnel and management. 


DALTON TEXTILE CORPORATION has 
been formed in Dalton, Ga., to manu- 
facture cotton ply yarns. Associated 
in the new enterprise are Julian M. 
Longley, formerly general manager o* 
southern operations for Americar 
Thread Co., who is president, and J. 
K. Dickson, formerly secretary of the 
Bedspread Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, both of Dalton. 


Sale of a majority of the stock of 
MANSFIELD COTTON MILLS, INc., Lum- 
berton, N. C., to John W. Hanna oi 
New York for more than $400,000 
has been announced by attorneys fo: 
the mills. A. M. Hartley will remain 
as secretary-treasurer and genera! 
manager, and no changes in the board 
of directors or in plant personnel are 
contemplated. 


A. J. Morse, general manager 01 
North Georgia Processing Co., Inc.. 
Toccoa, Ga., (a subsidiary of Clark 
Thread Co., Newark, N. J.) has an- 
nounced letting of a contract to the 
Adams Construction Co., Atlanta, for 
the erection of an addition to the 
plant, reported to be 3,000 square feet 
on the east side of the plant. Work 
on the project is under way. 


Control of SENECA KNITTING MILLs, 
Inc., Seneca Falls, N. Y., has been 
sold by Caleb Smith, founder and for- 
mer president, to Chester A. Bolles, 
chairman of the board of HANOVER 
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SHELL RUST-PREVENTIVES 


HAT IS RUST’S annual ‘‘cut’’ in your busi- 


ness? How much should you charge off 


to this thievery? 
Probably much more than you think! 


Because the cost of rust is the total of a lot 
of big and little losses. Depreciating equipment 
. . - ruined materials . . . worthless finished 
products. Plus time wasted all along the line! 


That is no new story. The news is that Shell 
has perfected and now presents a complete line of 
Rust Preventives . . . the new Shell Ensis Rust 
Preventives for coating metals . . . the new Shell 
Tellus Oils for lubrication. 

Shell Ensis Rust Preventives embody a com- 
plete line of oils, fluids and compounds. They are 
available in various gradesand provide protection 


SHELL ENSIS Rust Preventive Coatings 
SHELL TELLUS Rust Preventive Lubricating Oils 


against the dangers of exposure. Their protec- 
tive coatings range from thin, transparent films 
for indoor use to heavy, abrasion-and-weather- 
resistant coatings for outdoors. 


Shell Tellus Oils do not remove rust . . . How- 
ever, where moisture is a factor, special rust- 
inhibiting qualities built into them afford 
protection against the formation of rust, without 
sacrifice of other valuable characteristics. 


Call in the Shell Man. Let him make a study - 
of your operation, and advise you the proper 
Rust Preventive product for your plant. Write 
Shell Oil Co. Inc., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y...or 
100 BushSt., San Francisco 6, 
California. 
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WIRE CLOTH Co., Hanover, Pa. There 
will be no change in personnel ex- 
cept that Mr. Bolles has replaced Mr. 
Smith as president. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Inc., has acquired about 22 acres of 
land at Yonkers, New York, for use 
as the site of a new laboratory for re- 
search, testing, etc. It will consist of 
several one-story buildings, reported 
to cost about $1,000,000, with equip- 
ment. The project is to be a post- 
war development. 


PactFic MILs, of Boston, have pur- 
chased Durham Hosiery Mill, Carr- 
boro, N. C., for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a worsted and woolen weaving 
plant. Plans are to establish a 54- 
loom worsted weaving unit employ- 
ing between 70 and 80 workers on a 
contemplated three-shift operation. 
Production will be for the armed 
forces. 


CAROLINIAN MILLs, INc., Gastonia, 
N. C., have purchased Plant No. 3 of 
Jackson Mills, Gastonia, N. C. This 
is a new corporation, with George B. 
Mason, O. F. Mason, Jr., and Robert 
A. Gordon, of Gastonia, interested. 
Officers include J. O. Corn, vice- 
president and general manager, and 
W. L. Gillespie, secretary. 


Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, 
Ga., have been purchased by Court- 
land Palmer of New York and asso- 
ciates. The new owners have organ- 


_ized FITZGERALD MILts Corp., with 


> 


capital of $300,000 and with Mr. 
Palmer as president. Production will 
continue on the same line of output. 


DrxieE CoTron Muis, LaGrange, 
Ga., manufacturers of army duck, 
sheetings, etc., have asked bids on 
general contract for a two-story addi- 
tion about 30 x 220 feet, reported to 
cost .over $90,000, with equipment. 


a 


Robert & Company, Atlanta, are ar- 
chitects and engineers. 


THE FRENCH KNITTING MILL, INC., 
is a new concern recently formed in 
Franklin, N. H. Llewellyn S. French, 
formerly with Barbour Mills, Mon- 
tello, Mass., is president and superin- 
tendent; John W. Crawford, formerly 
of Tilton Worsted Mills, Laconia, N. 
H., is treasurer. 


The GRANITEVILLE COMPANY, manu- 
facturer of drills, twills, sheetings, 
etc., Graniteville, S. C., has let a gen- 
eral contract to Daniels Construction 
Company, Greenville, S. C., for a new 
one-story addition to the mill. No es- 
timate of cost has been announced. 


The Gray Mill plant of TEXTILEs, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has been sold to 
a company headed by Joseph Bloom 
of Gloversville, N. Y. The new owner 
is expected to take over immediately 
and to continue present production of 
government goods. 


MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, manufacturer of. print cloths, 
backing for rubber, etc., Huntsville, 
Ala., has plans under way for mod- 
ernizing and improving Mill No. 2. 
Cost is estimated at approximately 


$90,000. 


PEPPERELL MMANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Opelika, Ala., has plans near- 
ing completion for a previously an- 
nounced new addition to the mill, re- 
ported to include bleaching and fin- 
ishing departments. 


VAN ANDA HOSIERY MILLS, INC., 
have been incorporated at Paterson, 
N. J., with David W. Van Anda as 
agent and principal stockholder. Mr. 
Van Anda was an executive of the 
former Atlas Silk Hosiery Co. 


Five employees of NEw YorK KnIitT- 
TING MILLS, INc., New York City, have 











S. A, Steeré, manager of the cotton and fabri: 
division, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., r« 
ceives his 25-year service pin from C. C 


Slusser, vice-president. Four of Mr. Steere’ : 
five sons are serving in the armed forces 











purchased the entire capital stock of 
the company from the estate of the 
late Daniel Rhinauer, who founded 
the business in 1900. 


The GREENFIELD CARPET Co., for- 
merly located at Greenfield and Hills- 
boro, N. H., has consolidated opera- 
tions of both mills in a new build- 
ing at 873 Page Street, Manchester 
N. H., recently acquired. 


The Hoosac MrILits CORPORATION’s 
No. 1 mill property at North Adams. 
Mass., which has an assessed value of 
$169,000, was sold at public auction 
to Jacob Ziskind of Fall River for 
$20,000. 


ATLANTA WOOLEN MILLs, Atlanta, 
Ga., have been acquired by new in- 
terests, headed by D. P. Manget, New- 
nan, Ga. Operations will continue 
under the same managemeni as be- 
fore. 


WELL-KNIT MILLS, INC., have been 
chartered with capital of $30,000, in 
Chicago, Ill. Plans are to operate a 
mill for the manufacture of knitted 
outerwear and novelty knit goods. 


UtTicA & MOHAWK COTTON MILLS. 


Utica, N. Y., have purchased a tract 
of land in Gainesville, Ga. Their 
purchase of the Seneca, S. C., plant of 
the Lonsdale Company was reported 
in the January issue. 


Expanded production at CROWN 
CoTTON MILLS and AMERICAN THREAD 
CoMPANy is expected to absorb many 
of the workers affected by the shut- 
down of the tufted bedspread and 
chenille industry in Dalton, Georgia. 


ATLANTIC TEXTILE PRINT WORKS. 
Inc., has been recently chartered in 
New York, N. Y., with capital of 200 
shares of stock, no par value. Plans 
are to operate a local textile dyeing 
and printing mill. 
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Cettiad We Ocerted See how the 


H & D package laboratory operates “behind the scenes.” A typical product, 





never before packaged in corrugated, enters the laboratory. How 

H & D Package Engineers proceed with the design, development and 

testing of an engineered corrugated shipping box is photographically recorded, 
scene by scene. If you're interested in packaging, you'll want to see this 


detailed backstage presentation of the H & D package laboratory at work. 
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TAKE A LOOK AT PACKAGING 
IN ACTION 


e Look at packaging from “behind the 
scenes.”’ Go along with a Package Engi- 
neer while he designs an engineered 
shipping box. To get a better under- 
standing of the science of package engi- 
neering, send for your copy of H & D’s 
book, “Behind the Scenes at the H & D 
Package Laboratory.’ Write today. 
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THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 4572 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


“Factories in BALTIMORE @© BOSTON © BUFFALO @ CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND @ DETROIT @ GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
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February 16, 1945 


THE COTTON MARKET had a sub- 
stantial decline during the last 
half of January but has since recov- 
ered most of that loss. The decline 
was apparently due to a liquidating 
and selling movement induced by talk 
of an early ending of the war, while 
the recovery was due to outlook for 
congressional legislation which may 
change the parity formula and to 
shrinking supplies of “free cotton’ as 
a result of the large movement into 
the buying-and-loan program of the 
CCC. There were also predictions 
that the buying program would be 
extended to include this year’s crop. 
Cotton is going into the buying pro- 
gram at an increasing rate, and it is 
probable that the government, 
through the CCC, may own enough 
cotton at the end of the season, or 
even before that, to reduce available 
supplies to very moderate proportions. 
Recent reports of the CCC show that 
its purchases are now double the 
number of bales on which loans are 
made from week to week. 

The latest report of the CCC to 
February 10th shows purchases for 
that week of 75,445 bales and loans 
on 29,526, or 104,971 for both. In this 








on the 


COTTON 
MARKET 


week last year, loans on the 1943 crop 
amounted to 47,758 bales. Loans on 
the 1944 crop now amount to 1,978,668 
bales, while purchases total 1,417,147, 
or 3,395,815 for both. Loans to this 
date last year covered 3,179,507 bales. 

Recent withdrawals from the 1943 
and 1944 loans have been moderate, 
but the amount withdrawn from them 
since August 1 has been considerable 
and has increased supplies materially. 

The CCC reports export sales to 
February 10 as 211,301 bales. Some 
authorities accept these figures as in- 
dicating exports of at least 1,000,000 
bales, one-half of which is expected 
to come out of “free stocks” and the 
remainder from CCC holdings. Latest 
reports from Washington indicate that 
the French alone want 500,000 bales, 













Free stocks August 1, 1944 
Ginnings (estimated) 
Repossessions 1942 stocks (Est.) 
Repossessions 1943 stocks to Feb. 3rd 
Repossessions 1944 stocks to Feb. 3rd 
Imports entire season (Est.) 


Consumption Aug. Ist to Feb. Ist 


Free Stocks as of Feb. 3rd 


For Consumption 
Exports from iree stocks 





TABLE 1 
FREE STOCKS AND POSSIBLE CARRY-OVER OF FREE STOCKS 
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Total free stocks for season before deductions 


DEDUCTIONS 


Entry into loan and buying programs to Feb. 3rd 
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Entry in loan and buying program in excess of withdrawals. 


Free stocks end of season including mill stocks.................... 


Bales Totals 
4,255,000 
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Consumption of Lint— 


In United States, January 
In United States, December 
In United States, six months 


In Cotton Growing States. six months 
In New England States, January 
In New England States, six months 
In All Other States, January 
In All Other States, six months 


Mill Stocks— 


In United States, January 
In United States, December 


In New England States, January 

In All Other States, January . 
Warehouse Stocks— 

In United States, January 

In United States, December 

In Cotton Growing States, January 

In New England States, January 

In All Other States, January 
Active Cotton Spindles— 

In United States, January 

In United States, December 


In New England States, January 
In All Other States, January 





CENSUS REPORT OF COTTON CONSUMED AND STOCKS 
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Great Britain probably as much, and 
recently-freed countries from 100,000 
to 150,000 bales. Spain has also been 
a good buyer recently, so that exports 
may exceed current estimates. 

Table 1 presents a study of current 
supplies of “free stocks” of cotton, in- 
cluding mill stocks, and the probable 
carry-over of such cotton at the end 
of the season. These figures do not 
include the 8,000,000 bales owned or 
controlled by the government. 

There are two bills pending in Can- 
gress to revise and raise parity so as 
to include the cost of wages paid by 
the farmer, as well as an allowance 
for the labor of his household. They 
also seek to change the date for cal- 
culating values and returns to 1919- 
1929. The bill in the Senate provides 
that it shall become effective 90 days 
after the war in Europe is over. If 
either are passed as written, parity 
will be raised from 21.33 for Mid- 
dling %-inch to 28.73, it is claimed. 
The present loan basis for Middling 
15/16-inch is 20.55 for gross weight 
based on the July parity. If either 
of the above bills becomes law, even 
with some modification, loans on 
Middling 15/16-inch may be increased 
to between 23 and 25 cents a pound 
for the next crop. This calculation is 
based on a loan rate of % per cent 
of parity. 

At present the market price for 
cotton is above the loan value, but is 
well under the buying price of the 
CCC. It is also well under parity fo! 
Middling 15/16-inch, which, based on 
present differences, is 22.38. The buy- 
ing basis for February is 22.10. The 
average market price for this grade 
is 21.68. 

As a result of this condition, the 
farm bloc is demanding that the buy- 
ing program be extended to include 
this year’s crop. The OPA is not ob- 
jecting, and an amendment is expect- 
ed to be added to the bill extending 
the life of the CCC for two years, 
which will contain this provision. No 
change in the loan rate of 92% per 
cent of parity for the next crop is ex- 
pected. 

The census report of cotton con- 
sumed during January showed an 
unexpectedly large increase. Details 
of the census report will be found in 
another column. 

——— 
Cotton Week to Stress 


Role in War Effort 


Because of the enormous diversion 
of cotton goods into war uses, Na- 
tional Cotton Week this year will not 
be observed in the usual manner, ac- 
cording to a joint announcement by 
its sponsors, The Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., and National Cotton 
Council. 

Instead of promoting the sale of 
cotton goods to the consumer, the pe- 
riod from May 20 to 26 this year wil! 
be devoted to stressing the military 
importance of cottons. Publicity 
stories will explain to consumers the 
reasons for shortages of many staple 
items and will emphasize the need 
for conservation and careful buying. 
Printed material to be circulated 
among retailers and consumers will 
be written around the theme “Cotton 
Is Fighting Now! But Better-Than- 
Ever Cotton Will Be Yours Quickly 
... After The War!” 
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—are TODAY Giving BETTER SERVICE 
Than ANY V-Belts Built Before the War! 


When our Army’s tanks, tractors and self-propelled big guns were be- 
ing built, it was found that no V-Belts built by anyone before the war 
could stand the service that is now being delivered on the battlefield by 
V-Belts that Gates has developed especially for these heavy combat units. 

And Gates is building these V-Belts entirely of synthetic rubber. 


MOLLE. 
a GATES Sy Belts 


ing them of synthetic rubber—is important to you now 
because ren improvement developed by Gates for these 
Army belts has also been added, day by day, to the qual- 
ity of the Standard Gates Vulco Ropes which are being 
delivered to you. 


P % The fact that Gates developed these belts—and is build- 


_ 


& As you know, wartime improvements in many other products must be 
withheld from general use until after the war is won—but victory depends 
so directly upon production, and production so directly upon V-Belts which 
drive the producing machines, that Gates has been able to give you imme- 
diately in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-Belt improvement 
which Gates specialized research has developed for use on the Army’s 
motorized equipment. 


These are the simple reasons why you are finding that your Standard 
Gates synthetic rubber Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were ever built before the war. 


THE MARK OF SE» SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
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CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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TIMELY MEWS ITEMS 


with a Textile. Slant 


J. C. (“Cantey”) ALEXANDER has 
been named manager of the mill 
starch textile sales division of CORN 
Propucts REFINING COMPANY at At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Alexander joined the 
company in July, 1923, and has served 





Mr. Alexander 


as manager of the office at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. He succeeds C. G. STOVER, 
who resigned to become president of 
Monticello Bobbin Company, Monti- 
cello, Ga. 

W. P. Zimmerman, vice-president, 
has announced several changes in the 
branch personnel of OWENS-CORNING 
FIBERGLAS CORPORATION. W. H. ATKIN- 
son, formerly manager of the Cleve- 
land branch, becomes manager at 
Chicago, succeeding FRANK L. MYERs, 
who returns to join the general sales 
organization in the main office. Suc- 
ceeding to the managership at Cleve- 
land is Ben S. Wricut, formerly man- 
ager of the Fiberglas Fabrics Division 
in the Toledo general office, who has 
been specializing in extending the 
use of Fiberglas textiles for para- 
chute flare shades, plastics reinforce- 
ment, coated fabrics applications, and 
admixtures with other textile fibers. 
Returning to the general offices at 
Toledo is EARL Swarm, formerly Buf- 
falo branch manager. 

FARRELL - BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn., has announced 
the purchase of THE ATwoop MACHINE 
COMPANY, Stonington, Conn., the 
transfer to take place April 2. Frank- 
lin P. Hoadley, president of the At- 
wood firm for the past eight years, 
has been elected president of Farrel- 
Birmingham Company, Inc., and thus 
will continue to direct the Atwood 
operations. W. M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent of Atwood, becomes general 
manager of The Atwood Division. No 


other changes in the organization will 


be made. 
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Franklin Farrel, Jr., chairman of 
the board, Farrel-Birmingham Com- 
pany, Inc., has issued the following 
statement regarding the acquisition: 
“Farrell-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
will continue to build Atwood Ma- 
chinery and to maintain at Stoning- 
ton the engineering, production, and 
sales services of Atwood’s 93-year- 
old organization. Farrel-Birmingham 
Company, Inc., was likewise estab- 
lished in Connecticut over a century 
ago and operates plants in Ansonia 
and Derby, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
with a total of 3,000 employees pro- 
ducing a wide variety of industrial 
machinery and equipment. The com- 
pany’s engineering and manufactur- 
ing facilities will be available to as- 
sist in the future development of At- 
wood products.” 


MASON-NEILAN REGULATOR COM- 
PANY has moved its Atlanta office 
to 101 Marietta Street Bldg. H. C. 
EARLE is southern manager. 


D. L. (“Dave”) Frimpay, formerly 
secretary, has been named secretary 
and general manager of COCKER Ma- 





Mr. Priday 


CHINE & FounpRY COMPANY, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. He had been secretary of 
the corporation since 1939. 


P. S. Dickey has been appointed 
chief engineer of BAILEY METER Com- 
PANY. He will be assisted by H. H. 
GORRIE, assistant chief engineer, and 
R. E. CLARK, manager of contract en- 
gineering. 


CHARLES G. MARSHALL has joined 
the staff of Onyx Om & CHEMICAL 
Company, Jersey City, N. J., as di- 
rector in charge of the industrial di- 
vision. He was formerly associate di- 
rector of the industrial division of 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


EarRL K. Bus#, formerly sales rep- 
resentative, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Providence, R. I., branc! 
of American Aniline Products, In 
Mr. Bush was for many years em- 
ployed as technician and dyeing su- 
perintendent in printing and finish- 
ing plants, subsequently joining the 
staff of American Aniline in New 
York. About eight years ago he was 
transferred to the New England dis- 
trict as a technical representative and 
ultimately as a sales representative. 
Associated with him in his new ca- 
pacity will be several recently added 
technical assistants. 


R. J. WHEELER has been namec 
chief metallurgist for the Traveler 
Company division of A. B. CARTER. 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. For the past 22 
years, he has been chief metallurgist 
for Riverside Metal Company. 
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Waste Market 





Boston, February 17, 1945 


BOSTON DEALERS in cotton wastes 
are moving in a leisurely fash- 
ion, doing a little business first in 
one stock and then in another, with 
the strip materials accounting for the 
bulk of the moderate turnover taking 
place. Dullness in trading is in no 
wise a factor on price. The situation 
in this respect is very stable. Trading 
is carried on between what may be 
regarded as ceiling prices at the top 
and upset prices at the bottom. Price 
fluctuations within this differential 
are to be ascribed to the general char- 
acter of any lot under consideration. 
Wastes are in a static condition and 
there is not much moving at this time. 
The moderate volume of business fa- 
vors the better grades in which the 
various strips are leaders. The situa- 
tion in mattress and upholstery stocks 
continues unsatisfactory by reason of 
unfavorable conditions at the manu- 
facturing end. Thread stocks are in 
no large supply and dealers when 
they get an opportunity feel quite 
willing to enlarge their inventories. 
Business in this section of the coun- 
try has been greatly hampered by 
several heavy blizzards and sub-zero 
weather. Meanwhile inquiries are 
picking up a little but there is no 
evidence as yet of any turn in the war 
economy which might release civilian 
production of goods in which cotton 
wastes are an important element. 
Prices on the stocks which meet any 
demand are proof against any price 
decline, while, for the unwanted 
stocks, nominal quotations prevail. 
Cotton waste is too closely tied up 
with the great cotton industry to be 
regarded as coming under the class 
of nonessential commodities. Some 
manufacturers find waste just as es- 
sential as raw cotton to others, and 
while the war economy has disturbed 
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very seriously nearly every field of 
manufacture, this situation beginning 
with the war will end with the war. 
There is plenty of cotton waste in 
the country, more than sufficient for 
consumption needs, as evidenced in 
the sluggish and restricted purchas- 
ing. There is, however, no “waste” 
cotton. Every pound of the crop 
finds a use in one way or another, 
and it may be well to draw the at- 
tention of the uninformed to the es- 
sential difference existing between 
cotton waste and waste cotton. 


Business is a little brisker in some 
kinds of cotton wastes, with mill-run 
threads for machining showing a rel- 
atively good demand. The main busi- 
ness of the market is nevertheless in 
the strip stocks ranging from low up- 
land to choice peeler. Mattress and 
other stuffing stocks are still in the 
doldrums. The War Food Adminis- 
tration, in a recent report, stated that 
over four million bales of cotton were 
delivered on lend-lease account dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1944, includ- 
ed in which were 956,849 pounds of 
cotton waste. 


of Textile Interest 





Taylor Instrument Companies, P. 0. Box 
110, Rochester 1, N. Y., ‘*Taylor Flex-O0- 
Timer,’’ October 1944 edition, catalog 98154. 
Re-writing of former editions, with several 
notable additions. Describes functions of 
the instrument in timing the sequence and 
duration of operations involving tempera- 
ture, pressure, humidity, or combinations of 
each. Well illustrated. 


Wabash Appliance Corp., 345 Carroll St., 
Brooklyn 31, N. Y., Birdseye Lamp Sales 
Div., booklet No. 1-545 on best spacings and 
mounting heights for illumination. Sugges- 
tions for reducing maintenance cost and ob 
taining peak lighting efficiency. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y., ‘‘Acrawax O,’’ booklet 
describing this wax with unusually high 
melting point. Section on imparting water 
resistant qualities to textiles. 


Jones Motrola Co., Fairfield Ave.. Stam- 
ford, Oonn., Bulletin No. 44-1. Describes four 
models of individual-mount tachometers and 
the multi-range portable hand tachometer. 
Includes a section on operation and general 
installation data. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘Hints 
on Lighting Maintenance.’’ Discussion of 
eleaning, painting, repairing, inspection, 
safety practice, and correct voltage. Appli- 
cation to industrial plants, commercial build- 
ings, and factory yard areas. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. L., 
‘*Getting the Most from Winding,’’ No. 48 
of a series, edited by R. O. Pillsbury. Con- 
tents: bobbin clips, No. 90 winding ma- 
chine, regular Universal and Murdock type; 
avoiding soft noses on filling bobbins; oil- 
ing of the paraffin attachment for Roto- 
Coner; differential pressure connecting rod 
eollar (No. 50 winding machine). 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester 4, Mass., 
‘‘Leather Belting: Selection and Application 
Manual.’’ Includes discussion of how to pick 
the right belt, figure dimensions, estimate 
prices, make installations, and get more 
wear. Numerous charts. 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., ‘‘Nap- 
thalated Wool Worsteds—Fleece to Fabric.’’ 
All important processes explained and pic- 
tured. Use of microphotographs to set forth 
various types of wool fibers, difference be- 
tween woolen and worsted yarns, and the 
various types of fabric weave. 
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W EQUIPMENT 


and MATERIALS 


Portable Infra-Red Unit 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Corporation, 
Fostoria, Ohio, reports production of 
a portable infra-red unit which may 
be clamped or set up on or over 
benches, tables, conveyors, machines, 
etc., to provide heat quickly. The il- 
lustration is of model 60-200, which 
is equipped with a clamp base and 
may be mounted either singly or in 
multiple pairs to a wood or metal 
framework. 

The unit is flexible at three points: 
where the base connects with the 
lower arm; in the middle of the 
double arm; and where the upper 
arm connects to the reflector housing. 
Over-all length from mounting sur- 
face to the edge of the reflector is 
slightly over 40 inches. The clamp 
will fit on pipes of round or square 
stock up to 2 inches and/or other 
surfaces up to 2% inches thick. 

A 20-gauge black metal panel, 142 
inches in diameter, can be heated in 
excess of 800° F. in 1% minutes, with 
any of the models, when the edge of 
the reflector is spaced 2% inches 
from the metal. Heating by this 
method is said to provide speed, flexi- 
bility, and safety. 

* 


English Instrument for 
Measuring and Hecording 


A measuring instrument called the 
Trumeter, developed by Trumeter 
Company, Ltd., Manchester, England, 
is now available in this country 


Bas 7y 
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through a branch office at 1265 
Broadway, New York. Designed for 
measuring accurately the length of 
cotton, silk, rayon, woolen and worst- 
ed fabrics, carpeting, etc., a printed 
ticket setting forth the yardage to 
the nearest 44-yard is stamped at the 
end of any piece of fabric measured 

The Trumeter may be attached t 
any measuring, rolling, plaiting, 
doubling, or inspection machine 
Correct table measurement without 
tension and without rolling or lap- 
ping are said to be obtained, and the 
amount of cloth run at any moment 
is shown by a recording meter. At 
any desired point on a run, the ex- 
act measurement may be recorded 
by pressing a lever which stamps a 
ticket with the yardage. The meter 
immediately resets and is ready fo: 
another run. 

Space is provided on the ticket for 
the operative to fill in the qualit) 
number and loom number. A ticket 
attached to the cloth provides a per- 
manent record of yardage to elimi- 
nate the possibility of human error 
where yardage tickets must be filled 
in by hand. 

Sf 


Patent Issued on Aridye’s 
Three-Phase Emulsion 


A new type of pigmented emulsion 
for use in printing and dyeing textiles 
is covered by U.S. Patent No. 2,364,- 
692, granted December 12, to Norman 
S. Cassel, vice-president and techni- 
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Trumeter mounted on marking machine of Superior Marking Machines Co. 
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Recent mill installation of new 
BLENDING FEEDERS with group 


fan arrangement. 





The Whitin SPIRAWHIRL Buckley 
Cleaner. 





| The Whitin DOWNSTROKE Buckley 
Cleaner. 
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A-BLENDING FEEDERS 
B-VTEEO TABLE 
CSPIRAWHIRL CLEANER 
O-CAGE SECTIONS 
C-DOWNSTROWME CLEANER 


OPENING Larovu’ 
FOR 


MODE RN MILL 


WHITIN MACHINE WHS 


WHITIN 


Improved Equipment for 
OPENING, CLEANING and BLENDING 























The fact that careful and more efficient Opening, 
Cleaning, and Blending results in greatly improved 
manufacturing conditions throughout subsequent 
operations is well-known. Nevertheless, many mills 
are still performing these most important operations 
with inadequate machinery. 


For that new mill, tomorrow — or that revised 
Opening Room layout, we recommend: 


1. The Whitin Blending Feeder: (In groups of three 
to ten) 


(a) Produces mathematically accurate blends. 
(b) Effectively opens bale cotton for subsequent operations. 
(c) Extracts an appreciable amount of loose dirt, leaf, and fly. 


2. The Whitin Spirawhirl Buckley Cleaner: 


(a) Handles all lengths of staple without fiber damage. 
(b) Blooms and dusts the cotton with maximum efficiency. 
(c) Produces cleaner cotton without curl or stringiness. 


3. The Whitin Downstroke Buckley Cleaner: 
(a) Exceptionally effective Opening and Cleaning. 
(b) Particularly selective waste removal — retaining maxéi- 
mum of good fibers in product. 
(c) High production with maximum efficiency. 
We also build Opening equipment, specifically 
designed, for Staple Rayon and Blends. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. J 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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cal director of Aridye Corporation, 
and assigned to Aridye Corporation, 
Fair Lawn, N. J. The patent also 
covers the method for producing this 
type of emulsion. 

The new type is known as a three- 
phase emulsion and is said by the 
inventor to employ a novel physical 
structure that offers distinct advan- 
tages in printing and dyeing with 
pigments. Emulsions previously 
known to textile chemists consisted 
of two phases—an aqueous phase and 
an oil or lacquer phase. The three- 
phase emulsion consists of one con- 
tinuous phase and two dispersed im- 
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miscible phases. 

The original Aridye patents cov- 
ered emulsions of water in pigment- 
ed lacquer and the application of 
these for coloring textiles. Later it 
was discovered in the Aridye labora- 
tories that the best results could be 
obtained if the pigment were first 
dispersed in a concentrated resin so- 
lution and then dispersed in the con- 
tinuous lacquer phase. This resulted 
in a three-phase emulsion: 

1. A continuous phase consisting 
of an unpigmented low-solids-content 
lacquer. 

2. One dispersed phase consisting 
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SLASHER 
HOOD-AND 
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Slashers 
Plant 























Your 


No longer need you worry about high hu- 
midity causing troublesome moisture and 
dripping where your slashers are located — 
here is a sound engineering method of 


drip-prevention. 


— automatically collects all slasher moisture, per- 
mitting higher speed production with no danger of 


affecting the product! 


WOLVERINE SHINGLE-BAFFLE* 


Send for Latest Bulletin 








Wolverine shingle baffle hoods are 
available to any industry where 
condensable vapors are produced 


and radiant heat is available. 
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*Patent Applied For 


Ww OLVE RINE 


EQUIPMENT Co. 


29 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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of an aqueous fluid. 

3. A second dispersed phase con- 
sisting of a concentrated pigmented 
resin-solvent aggregate. 

The low-solids-content lacquer 
consists essentially of a binding agent 
and an organic solvent. Preferably, 
the binder should be one which is 
originally soluble in an ordinary or- 
ganic solvent and which can be con- 
verted into an insoluble state after 
heating. 

Another type of three-phase emu!- 
sion covered by the patent is one 
consisting of an outer continuous 
aqueous phase and two dispersed or- 


“= ganic phases. 


After the application for this pat- 
ent had been made, the Aridye Cor- 
poration decided that rather than 
withhold the development from the 
market until the patent was issued, it 
would include in the licenses granted 
to textile finishers the right to use 
this new type of emulsion. This was 


: done, and pigment colors suitable for 
2 application in three-phase emulsions 
= were marketed. 


Introduction of the three-phase 
emulsions to finishing plants permit- 
ted shipment of pigment colors in 


: more concentrated form than had 
> been possible previously. 
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Goodyear Announces 
New Transmission Belt 


A new “Compass 250” transmission 
belt which utilizes steel cables in- 
stead of cord or fabric for the car- 
cass has been announced by The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

W. C. Winings, manager of Good- 
year’s Mechanical Goods Division, 
and Walter P. Hallstein, Jr., belt de- 
partment, report the new “Compass 
250” transmission belt as being de- 
veloped especially for postwar ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

They explained that the steel ca- 
bles are encased in an envelope of 
non-load-carrying fabric and consist 
of a special-twisted, finely-stranded., 
high-tensile wire. Half the cables in 
a belt are twisted to the left and the 
other half to the right to ensure a 
neutralized, true-running belt. This 
construction, with cord, was patent- 
ed by Goodyear years ago. 

The best applications for the new 
belts were described as “new drives 
which can be initially’ designed to 
take full advantage of its merits.”’ 
The belts are made with synthetic 
rubber to resist lubricating oils or 
other deteriorants which sometime 
alight on such belts, and are reported 
to be practically stretchless and 
shrinkless. 
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Where Do You 
WANT THE AIR? 


Adjustable outlets make 
Parks Traveling Cleaners 


@e MORE FLEXIBLE 
@ MORE EFFICIENT 





Volume of air may be regulated, where the 
air is aimed may be adjusted. Both air 
streams may be ‘“‘spotted’’ in — or directly 
down — or slightly out; each side independ- 
ently ot the other. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg. Masa. Charlotte, N.C 
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C. R. Barton has been promoted to 
assistant service manager of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation and will di- 
rect service activities on tire varns 
and fabrics, mechanical varns. and 





Mr. Barton 


weaving yarns. He was previously a 
member of the service department 
and assisted in the conversion of two 
of the company’s plants to the pro- 
duction of tire yarns and fabrics. 


JAMES W. HARRELL, formerly super- 
intendent of the bleachery at Ware 
Shoals Manufacturing Company (S. 
C.), has been appointed to the newlv 
created position of assistant general 
manager. He is succeeded by C. K. 
Brooks, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent, and Mr. Brooks is succeeded 
by S. B. Carson, formerly overseer of 
the vat dye department. Mr. Carson. 
in turn, is succeeded by his former 
assistant overseer, R. F. McKown. 


MARION W. HEIss has been named 
president of Revolution Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C. Starting his career with 
Revolution Mills in 1918 in the cost 
department, he started both the per- 
sonnel and employment divisions and 
the company newspaper, The Textori- 
an. In 1937 he was made assistant 
secretary, and two years later, secre- 
tary. During the past year, he has 
served as both secretary and vice- 
president. 


JOE SHIRLEY, formerly second hand 
in the carding department, Piedmont 
Mfg. Co., Piedmont, S. C., is now 
overseer of carding, Norris Cotton 
Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C. 


MARVIN MEREDITH, formerly second 
hand, is now overseer of weaving. 
Equinox Mifl, Anderson, S. C. He suc- 
ceeds JOHN M. McALIsTER, who died 
recently. 
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MALCOLM LANDRY, for the past sev- 
eral years overseer of spinning, 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Plant D, at Warren, R. I., now has a 
similar connection with the York 
Manufacturing Co., Saco, Maine. Mr. 
Landry came from Maine originally, 
and most of his early experience was 
with the Hill Manufacturing Co.., 
Lewiston. 


Dr. FRANK T. DEVYVER, formerly 
personnel and industrial relations di- 
rector, Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 
Durham, N. C., has been elected vice- 
president. For several years he has 
been professor of economics at Duke 
University and will continue to teach 
part-time in the field of labor eco- 
nomics. 


JOHN STRATER, formerly night over- 
seer, American Yarn and Processing 
Company, Nelson Plants No. 1 and 2, 
Whitnel, S. C., is now night superin- 
tendent, Gem Yarn Mill, Cornelius, 
N. C. 


H. P. SUMMERS, formerly second 
shift spinning overseer, Proximity 
Mfg. Co. (Proximity Mill) Greens- 
boro, N. C., is now overseer carding. 
He succeeds R. H. INMAN, who died 
recently. 


J. H. DAUGHDRILL, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of 
MMC Division, Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., has succeeded JULIAN 
M. LONGLEY as general manager of 
southern operations for American 





Mr. Daughdrill 


Thread Co., with headquarters at the 
company’s plant in Dalton, Ga. Mr. 
Longley resigned to become associat- 
ed with J. K. Dickson in forming the 
Dalton Textile Corporation, Dalton, 
as noted in WHAT THE TEXTILE MILLS 
ARE DOING, this issue. 


J. ARTHUR COOPER, formerly over- 
seer carding, Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 
Falls, S. C., is now overseer carding. 
Jackson Mills No. 1, Iva, S. C. 


J. H. AKES is now treasurer of the 
Goodyear tire cord plant subsidiary 
at New Bedford, Mass., succeeding 
HERMAN M. COULTER, resigned. 


CaRL A. RUDISILL has resigned as 
vice-president and treasurer of How- 
ell Manufacturing Company, Cherrvy- 
ville, N. C. 


I. B. PITTMAN is now overseer cara- 
ing, Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C.. 
succeeding R. B. La Foy. 


——-} -—- 


Obituary 


HoOwarD H. CANNON, 46, southern 
manager of the Duplan Corporation 
in Charlotte, N. C., died February 14 
of a heart attack. 


HuGH A. Ross, technical demon- 
strator for Sandoz Chemical Works. 
Inc., died January 10. Mr. Ross came 
to Sandoz in 1936, having been affili- 
ated with M. T. Stevens & Sons, the 
Merrimac Manufacturing Company. 
and Merrimax Woolen Mills. He was 
born in Scotland in 1896. 


BENJAMIN C. RUSSELL, 43, presi- 
dent, Russell Manufacturing Co.. 
Alexander City, Ala., died recently 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
succeeded his father as head of the 
Russell textile operations severa! 
years ago and was a former presi- 
dent of the Alabama Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 


FREDERICK B. Macy, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, died recently 
at the age of 80. While still a young 
man, Mr. Macy became paymaster for 
the Wamsutta Mills and served 19 
years in that capacity. From 1902 to 
1914, he was treasurer and genera! 
manager of the Soule Mills. In the 
latter year, 
George, organized the brokerage firm 
of F. B. Macy & Co., which dealt in 
cotton, cotton yarn, rayon, and cotton 
textile fabrics. 


ESHELBY F. LUNKEN, 54, president. 
The Lunkenheimer Company, Cin- 
cinnati, died January 25 of a heart 
attack. He was connected with the 
company for 35 years and served as 
president for 26 years. He was | 
grandson of Frederick Lunkenheimer. 
founder. 


R. H. INMAN, 67, tor 35 years over- 
seer carding, Proximity Mfg. Co. 
(Proximity Mill), Greensboro, N. C.. 
died recently of a heart attack. 
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NEW BARBER-COLMAN DRAWING-IN MACHINE 





Shown here are two of several 
types of flat steel heddles de- 
veloped for the new Barber- 
Colman Drawing-In Machine. 
Open ends permit free move- 
ment the full length of support 
bars in the frames and the char- 
acteristic key-hole provides for 
proper alternate selection of 
successive heddles. We suggest 
you start now to replace your 
heddle frames progressively 
with this new type, so as to be 


in a position to take avantage 











NEW FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
LEAD THE WAY TO BETTER 
DRAWING-IN AT LOWER COST 








of drawing-in economies pro- 
vided by the new Barber- 
Colman Drawing-In Machine. 
Thus, by the time you are in 
position to obtain the machine 
you will have built up a sup- 
ply of the necessary heddles 
which you will find, in the 
meantime, to be perfectly sat- 
isfactory for hand drawing-in. 
Steel heddle manufacturers are 
now ready to answer your in- 
quiries concerning this equip- 


ment. 
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Holding the Se/vage Edee 


throughout Coning and Delivery 


The degree of ‘surface’ required to hold a selvage 
edge in the coning operation and throughout the 
delivery of yarn varies according to the number 
of turns per inch in the yarn itself. 
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} What happens to low twist rayon 
(1'4-2 turns per inch) is a tend- 
ii ency to slippage away from the | 
wypagy Best solution 
slip selvage edge. The degree of sur- i ennui 
Surface of , 
aeasenutiatinne facing of the cone must strike a ces 
pote mes happy medium in the depth of holding line 
sufficient to aos eal 
hold yarn. the pile—enough to “hold’’—not _ 
enough to cause “drag.” Hence 
the ‘velvet’ surface band top and 
bottom, with a smoother surface . 
inbetween, but the ‘velvet’ band | 
must be just the right “pile.” 
| 
Rayon of ten turns and up is | 
> “hard” enough to “roll” away ¢ 
from the selvage edge, due to ' 
This is a the natural tendency to pull 
“roll” toward the center of the cone. Correct 
caused by ; degree of 
yarn tension Scoring, plus velvet surfacing pile in vel- 
oni over the entire cone is held as vet surtece 
toward cen- holds yarn 
ter of cone. the best solution for building a to edge. 
perfect foundation in the prima- 
ry winding, and that will hold 
eemnennes 4 until delivery of the last turn. 
Technical advances at SONOCO are being made 





continuously to cope with the changes in yarns. Our 
Technical Service Department is at your service. 
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OLD-TIMER is still talking to the assembly of 

Jim’s overseers and superintendents, and 
at the conclusion of the meeting, he goes home 
with Jim, where the discussion continues. At 
that point, in order for the reader to more easily 
follow the give and take between the two old 
cronies, Jim’s part in the conversation will be 
in italics.—The Editor. 


SAY, DID you men read that article in the October 

issue of COTTON by Courtenay Bateman, em- 
ployment manager of Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., 
entitled “Some Experiments in Aptitude Testing’? 
Well, read it and you will realize how highly special- 
ized a job in a cotton mill is getting to be. Much other 
information is revealed in this article about the 
learner taking aptitude tests and various other exam- 
inations to which workers are subjected. How long is 
it going to be before overseers and superintendents 
are subjected to aptitude, intelligence, and other 
technical tests when applying for a position? Get 
ready for it, fellows. 

And, this naturally brings up the thought: how 
much are you studying at night? You should set aside 
one or two nights a week to lock yourself in your 
room, away from your family, and prepare yourself 
for the changes that progress is bringing to the tex- 
tile industry. When all of these labor laws that you 
are having to contend with today went into effect, 
it caught a great many overseers and superintendents 
entirely ignorant of what the laws meant and of how 
to handle operatives under these new government 
rulings. The sad result was that many men, who 
OLD-TIMER knew were good manufacturers, lost their 
jobs—not because they did not know how to run a 
room or a mill, but because new conditions slipped 
up on them, all of which could have been avoided if 
those men had devoted part of their time to con- 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 





Just for the pleasure of giving, 
In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 




































structive reading and systematic study. 

The only way to do that correctly, gentlemen, is to 
set aside a certain time for constructive study, and 
then don’t let anything keep you from following your 
program. Surely you can afford to spend, say, three 
hours a week in order to advance your education 
and keep in step with the progress in manufacturing 
techniques. Don’t offer the excuse that you don’t 
know what to study or how to lay out a program of 
study. If you read OLD-TIMER, you know that pro- 
gram which has been outlined to you in so many 
ways that it has almost grown monotonous to keep 
talking about it. If you did nothing but go to your 
room, one night a week, and devote only three hours 
to the reading of the textile magazines, including the 
advertisements of machinery, processes, etc. (remem- 
ber the OLD-TIMER article about reading and study- 
ing advertisements?), you would be adding greatly 
to your store of knowledge and to your chance for 
advancement in the textile field. Speaking of adver- 
tisements, there is as much to learn from them as 
from studying the reading matter in the textile maga- 
zines. 

You should buy books on vocabulary, even if you 
are using the simple system that OLD-TIMER told you 
about and explained in detail in CoTToN. You should 
buy books on psychology, foremanship training, and 
any other textbooks you can find on textile manu- 
facturing. 

The article by Mr. Bateman shows that he has 
studied many books, catalogs, test sheets, etc. Also, 
he consulted a psychologist in preparation for the 
aptitude tests, which his article explains. See how 
this man studies, fellows? Every man who expects to 
be a success must study, and must go about it sys- 
tematically. No one ever accomplished much by 
working haphazardly at any occupation. 
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@ Shown above is a group of ‘‘Old-Tim- 


ers,’’ the graduating class in textile engi- 
neering at the Georgia School of Téchnology, 
class of 1903. 

Among those we are able to identify as 
still being actively connected with the tex- 
tile industry are: A. R. Howard, vice-presi- 


left of the rooster); George W. Hamilton, 
president, Crown Cotton Mills, Dalton, Ga. 
(third from right, top row); and H. O. Ball, 
treasurer, Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, 
Ga. (extreme right, center row). 

The Editor would like to hear from our 
readers who are able to identify others in 
this group still active in the industry. 


those questions I asked your men 
should be classed as foolish ques- 
tions. You know it as well as I do 
that you only called them foolish 
because it irritated you to find out 
that your men could not answer 
them when the questions were so 
simple for you to answer. 

Yeah, I don’t know just why ! 
never thought to question the boys 
on those and a lot of other simple 


questions you used to make us 


overseers feel silly with in your 
overseers’ meetings. 

Sure, Jim, I know how easy it 
is to let little things slip by be- 
cause You don’t attach much im- 
portance to them, but that shows 
me clearly that you have also let 
several other items slip by which 
are very important. One of the 
most important of those things is 
the fact that you have neglected 
yes, grossly neglected, the training 
of your overseers to be superin- 
tendents. 

How’s that, OLD-TIMER? I nev- 
er heard you make that remark 
before. 














dent, Cannon Mills (immediately above and 


Maybe not, JIM, maybe not; 





You must make up your minds to devote some of 
your spare time to study, gentlemen, if you expect 
to keep up with this fast, progressive age of textile 
manufacturing. We have a living example of the 
truth of this reasoning right here with us tonight. 
That is your Boss, whom I call Jrm. He happened to 
come to work for me when he was so young that he 
didn’t know any better than to think he had to do 
everything I told him to. We immediately started a 
study program of two (not one) nights a week. I 
must say that he was, and still is, a good pupil. He 
did not have the advantages of college, which some 
of you here tonight have had, but I challenge any 
man in the textile business to show me a better edu- 
cated or better informed textile operating executive. 
(Much applause—men all stood up in honor of their 
boss. ) 


At Jim’s house, After the Meeting 


O. K., OLD- TIMER, say it! 

Say what, Jim? 

Say what you are thinking. I realize, after my 
men could not answer those foolish questions you 
asked them tonight, that you are going to criticize 
me for it. I suppose I deserve it, so go ahead and 
let’s have it over with. 

Suppose we go to bed, JIM; it’s almost twelve 
o’clock. We can talk about the meeting tomorrow. 

No, OLD-TIMER, I wouldn’t sleep for thinking what 
you are going to say, so let’s have it out tonight. We 
can sleep a little later in the morning and make out 
a full night’s rest. 

As you wish, JIM. In the first place, I don’t think 
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but you do remember that we did 
train all our overseers in the management of the 
other departments. I know you remember, when you 
had your first job as overseer of carding, how sur- 
prised you were one morning when I brought the 
overseer of weaving up to your room and instructed 
you to show him over your room and told you that 
he would then take you down to the weave room and 
show you around, that you were to stay in the weave 
room for a week and that the overseer of weaving 
would stay in your card room a week. 

Sure, I member all of that, OLD-TIMER, and how 
embarrassed I was when you asked me for my writ- 
ten report of suggestions for improvements in the 
weave room, and I had to tell you that I didn’t have 
any. 

And will you please explain, JIM, why you have 
not been giving your men such training? 

Well, we have been getting along pretty well, 
OLD-TIMER, and... 

Exactly, Jim. Suppose you come out with the 
truth and say that you didn’t think the idea was so 
hot. Or, will you admit that you are so darned nar- 
row-minded you are afraid one of your overseers will 
get your job if you teach them too much? O. K., now 
just let me take you back about 15 years and remind 
you of the organization we had when I gave you your 
first overseer’s job. Where are those men today? All 
on good jobs; and how long did OLD-TIMER stay on 
that job before he was promoted? Do you, or can 
you doubt for one minute that OLD-TIMER did not 
get the benefit of those intelligent overseers’ work? 

Don’t forget, Jim, that the better overseers you 


(Continued on page 150) 
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THE FABRIC SHIFT TESTER 
REPLACES THE “Keule of “lhaml F 


Testing fabric yarn shifting by the “finger and 
thumb” method is put into the “horse and buggy”’ 
era by our new scientific Fabric Shift Tester. This 
apparatus determines exactly how much force is 
required to produce yarn shifting in a woven fabric, 
by using standardized tension and calibrated pres- 
sure. Before testing, all fabrics are laundered three 
times to remove unstable finishing materials. Tenta- 
tive standards have been established for various 
types of fabrics. 





After 3 washings . . . . . . $5.00 persample 


Comparing sample, washed three times, 
with original . . . . . . $6.00 per sample 


(Submit 4 yard of each fabric to be tested) 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
PHILADELPHIA. PA $70 MASS WOONSOCKET R. | - CHICAGO, ILL. © MEW YORE @ ¥ 
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Desulfurizing 
Bobbin-Spun Rayon 


EDITOR COTTON: 

It is our understanding that for desulfurizing bob- 
bin-spun viscose rayon, ammonium sulfide, (NH,),S 
is used. 

Can you give us reasons why this is so? We are 
particularly interested to know if sodium sulfhydrate, 
NaSH, and sodium sulfide, Na,S, which are used for 
desulfurizing pot-spun rayon, can also be used for 
bobbin-spun rayon. 

Such factors as (1) chemical reactions involved 
in each, (2) relative economy, and (3) physical con- 
ditions regarding use of each will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7619 





Wants to Know About 
Weaving Tent Twill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am overseer of weaving in a large southern mill 
which has heretofore made only goods for flannels on 
a light weave, with 30s warp and 10.50s and 14.25s 
filling. War demands have forced us to convert to 
herringbone twills and army duck, or tent twill. 

Being a reader of COTTON, I hope that some of 
your other readers can give me a little information 
which will be helpful in weaving the fabrics which 
are new to us. | 

We are starting some looms on 87 x 56 tent twill, 
9.90s warp and 8.60s filling. This will be woven on 
46-inch Draper X-2 looms, which I know are too 
wide for this fabric, which is only 37% inches in the 
reed. However, it is one of those things which must 
be done. The loom is making 188 picks per minute. 
Our trouble is with high end breakage on the warp, 
and we are having the same trouble on our herring- 
bone twills, which is made with the same warp 
numbers. 

We are having some trouble with the warp yarn 
balling up behind the reed. We are using 150 pounds 
of corn starch and 10 pounds of sizing compound for 
250 gallons of size. 

The warp has 3,240 ends, and we are drawing it 
into four harnesses, one end in each harness eye and 
one end in each drop wire. We use a tape selvage of 
24 ends, drawn two ends in harness eye and two ends 
in drop wire. The reed used is 21.75 dents per inch, 





with four ends per dent; this gives a spread in the 





OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing plants 
or for the presentation of new ideas of interest to 
other readers. Questions, answers, or letters need 
not conform to any particular style, as they will 
be properly edited before being published. Names 
or connections of contributors are never used with- 
out permission, each participant being designated 
by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid tor at bend space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton," 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





reed of 37.5 inches. On these looms, we use the Lacy 
top, with a 3/1 weave of the harness. 

I am having the most trouble getting the same 
tension on the warp when the harness is up that it has 
when the harness is down. I have tried different 
settings of the drag rolls, whip rolls, and take-down 
rolls, but I have not hit the right combination yet. 

Possibly some of our troubles may be due to try- 
ing to weave this comparatively narrow fabric (37.5 
inches in the reed) on a 46-inch loom. With the width 
of the loom beam being so much greater than the 
width in the reed, there is naturally a good deal of 
drawing-in of the warp yarn. Possibly this may ac- 
count for some of our difficulty. I hope that some of 
your readers can offer suggestions on overcoming this 
problem, as well as some of the others which we 
encounter. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7621 





Reducing End Breaks 
On Warpers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the February issue of COTTON, CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7616 asks for some suggestions on reducing the end 
breakage on his high speed warpers. 

This contributor gives fairly complete data on his 
conditions, but he omitted the speed of his warpers 
and the number of ends per section beam. He states 
that he is running 9.90s warp yarns, with 3,240 ends 
in the set. From this data, I am assuming that he 
is running 405 ends per section beam, making an 8- 
beam set on his slasher. That being true, my first 
thought is that he would get much better results on 
his warpers if he could run 9-beam sets, with 360 
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ends per section beam. Of course, that would depend 
upon whether cr not his slasher creels will take 
9-beam sets. With fewer ends per section beam, he 
will get longer sets on the slashers, which will mean 
less waste, and the fewer ends per beam will reduce 
the number of breaks on the warpers. 

Not knowing the speed at which his warpers run, 
I wonder if he is having trouble with the yarn from 
adjacent cones ballooning together before entering 
the creel tension. As a rule, the warping of such 
coarse yarns at high speed does give some such trou- 
ble. If his warper speed is higher than 400 yards per 
minute, I would recommend that it be reduced. Even 
at that speed, he probably will have some trouble 
with ballooning together of the ends from adjacent 
cones. 

One of the best ways to prevent this interference 
from the ballooning ends is to run wires lengthwise 
of the tiers of cones on each side of the creel as 
shown on the sketch. These wires (about No. 14 





ANTI-BALLOON WIRES 
FOR MAGAZINE CONE CREEL 
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(Threaded eyelets in the above sketch are 
shown oversize to illustrate the construction) 


galvanized or copper) are strung in pairs, the spacing 
between wires where the yarn baloons being about 
five inches. This 5-inch spacing between wires should 
be centered above and below the line from the tip of 
the cone to the tension. 

The spacing between pairs of wires will depend 
upon the spacing between vertical rows of cones in 
the creels. For instance, if the cones are 9 inches 
apart vertically, the spacing between pairs of wires 
will be 4 inches. 

The wires are strung between 3-inch pipe sup- 
ports located at each end of each side of the creel, 
with one or two intermediate supports to prevent the 
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wires from sagging. The number of intermediate 
supports will depend upon the length of the creel. 

The sketch shows these wires being supported by 
pipe stands, but wood supports can be used if the 
pipes are not obtainable. An advantage of using pipe 
stands is that they can be drilled to take eyelets, with 
nuts on the outside, to keep the wires taut. 

These wires are strung between the tension rods 
and the cone holder rods, about midway between the 
tensions and the tips of the cones. 

Another detail which would probably improve 
his warping is in the vertical spacing of the rows of 
cones. Normally, these creels are 10 cones high, 
about 842 to 9 inches between cones. In warping 
coarse yarns at high speeds, the ballooning of the 
yarn from an 8-inch diameter cone is enough to cause 
the ends from two vertically adjacent cones to strike 
together. While this can be prevented by using the 
wires, it would be even better if the spacing between 
cones is increased so that there would not be so much 
tendency for the ends to strike each other. I would 
suggest that he change his creel to 9 cones high, thus 
permitting wider spacing between vertical rolls of 
cones. Even with this wider spacing, however, he 
will get better results by using the anti-balloon wires 
as described. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7627 





Grinding Cycles 
For Cards 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In attempting to answer the questions of CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7609, in the February Issue, regarding 
the grinding cycles of cards with and without con- 
tinuous strippers, I feel as though I am sticking my 
neck out. I have at least two reasons for this state- 
ment. First, because of the number of carding ex- 
perts who contribute to these pages and whose “hot” 
arguments are well known to the readers of this 
magazine; and second, because I am not sure that I 
know the correct answers. First, though, let me give 
our line-up: 

Cotton: Staple 1-inch. 

Grade: Middling; Middling color; Strict Low Mid- 
dling leaf; Strict Low Middling. 

Weight of lap: 16.25 ounces per yard. 

Speeds: licker-in, 460 rpm; cylinder, 170 rpm; 
doffer, 13.5 rpm; top calender roll, 100 rpm. 

Weight of sliver: 57 grains per yard. 

Production of cards: 17 pounds per hour. 

We are running three shifts and have about 60 
cards to each grinder, with each grinder on each 
shift “setting up” two cards, a total of six cards each 
day. In this way we have a grinding cycle of 10 
days. 

As a matter of fact, we have made no change in 
our grinding cycle except when we went from a 10- 
hour day to an 8-hour day several years ago. At 
that time we changed from three cards per man per 
day to two, but this change was not brought about 
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SPLIT- SECOND 


IMING -- ~~ 
for High-Speed Sewing 














An accurately manufactured needle is vital in run- 
ning a perfect seam. To coordinate smoothly with 
the stitch forming mechanism, the needle cannot 
be too long nor too short. The over-all length 
must be maintained at required measurement so 
the revolving hook unfailingly engages the thread 


loop at any speed of machine operation. 


Willcox and Gibbs needles are designed and made 
to operate perfectly in “W & G” machines which 
run at speeds up to 6000 stitches a minute. 


Accurate over-all measurement of Willcox and 
Gibbs needles is assured through specially de- 
signed test tools employed by experienced and 
skilled inspectors. These precision tests are your 
guarantee of a uniform standard in Willcox and 


Gibbs needle production. 


Avoid costly tie-ups from imperfect needles by 
using only genuine needles in your “W & G” and 
Metropolitan Sewing Machines. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th Street, New York 138, N. Y. 
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because of the installation of the continuous strippers. 

We are frank to admit that the needle points of 
the continuous strippers soon dull the card clothing 
after grinding; on the other hand, they keep the wire 
of the clothing burnished and tend to remove accu- 
mulations which would keep the wire clogged with- 
out this action. 
the lesser of two evils. 

We understand that one mill ran a test on a card 
equipped with a continuous stripper to see how long 
it would run without re-grinding, and while we do 
not have the final results of the experiment, we un- 
derstand that at the end of 30 days the card was still 
producing satisfactory sliver without re-grinding. 
Now we are not advocating that cotton mills imme- 
diately discontinue grinding their cards, but we men- 
tion this just to point out that experiments bring to 
light things which we did not believe possible until 
we tried them out. 

There is another angle to the question of the use 
of continuous strippers, and that is the matter of 
waste saved. This type of stripper simply keeps the 
waste from accumulating in the teeth of the cylinder 
clothing and most of it goes on in with the regular 
work. Much of this “waste’’ is really good cotton, 
‘ but along with it may be some short fibers, neps, 
' and trash. If the class of work being run will stand 
this, all well and good; if not, well, we wonder about 
the advisability of using continuous strippers on the 
cards. 

It is our opinion that up to one per cent saving in 
waste may be made by the use of the continuous 
strippers, and in a mill producing 200,000 pounds to 
300,000 pounds per week, the difference in the price 
of one per cent of finished cloth as compared with 
the price of an equal amount of strips will Soon run 
into a sizable figure. 

In our case, we still grind our cards by the same 
schedule that was in force before the installation of 
continuous strippers; yet, we admit that our cards are 
not as sharp as we would like for them to be, cr, 
more correctly, that they do not stay as sharp as we 
would like for them to stay. Even with this disad- 
vantage, the stripper performs a desirable function 
in its burnishing action, which fact, together with its 
waste-saving and labor-saving features, makes it sat- 
isfactory for our mill. We might add that we strip 
by hand twice each 24 hours, on the first and second 
shifts, skipping the third shift. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7612 








Cleaning the Creels 
On Spinning Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to the question asked by CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7593, in the January issue, concerning the clean- 
ing of creels on spinning frames, particularly the 
cleaning of the tops and bottoms of the roving bobbin 
skewers, and as to how much importance should be 
attached to cleaning the skewers, will say that I 
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It seems that it is simply choosing | 
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should like to answer the last part of this question 


first. 


It is very important to keep spinning clean be- 
cause of the effect it has on the morale of the em- 
ployees. If the spinning frames are covered with lint, 
and if the floors are dirty, the employees will develop 
careless habits in their work, and, consequently, they 
will make yarn with gouts, doublings, singlings, fly, 
grease, etc. It costs money to keep spinning reason- 
ably clean, but it pays off in the end. 

First, the number of times a spinning frame needs 
cleaning depends upon the quality of the products be- 
ing manufactured. With waste or coarse yarn, the 
frames will need more frequent cleaning than they 
will with good cotton, or fine yarn. 

Second, the cleaning schedule will depend upon 
whether or not the mill is equipped with over-head 
cleaners. 

Everything depends on these two points, and the 
amount of cleaning will be determined by them. If 
too much lint is allowed to collect on the skewers, it 
will cause friction, thereby stretching or breaking the 
roving. In mills equipped with overhead cleaners, 
running %-inch staple, 7s and 8s yarn, the creels will 
stay reasonably clean if the bottom of creels and 
skewers are wiped out twice a week, running three 
shifts, six days. When the creels are wiped out, the 
skewer is lifted and wiptd off at the bottom; also, 
any cotton at the top end of the skewer is picked off. 

The top creels should be throughly wiped, with a 
rag, at least once a week. This is usually done as the 
old roving is being taken off and before laying up 
new roving. This schedule is for 1.60- to 2.00-hank 
roving, running in creel approximately 16 to 20 hours. 

On spinning not equipped with overhead cleaning, 
it would be necessary to wipe out the bottoms and 
clean the skewers twice per 8-hour shift, and the top 
of the creels once a day. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7605 
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Tolerance in Length 
Of Picker Laps 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in answer to the question from CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7579, in the December issue of COTTON, re- 
garding the variation of picker laps. 

Provided the mill in question has all the pickers 
geared, from the calendar roll to the knock-off, with 
exactly the same gears, there should not be more than 
Y%4- to %-yard variation in the length of laps made. 

However, there are some things that would cause 
a variation in the length of the lap other than the 
gearing; for instance, if there is too much friction, or 
a crooked lap pin, or the calender racks are binding, 
you will have a stretching of the lap that might cause 
a considerable variation in the length. Since the lap 
is driven by the calender roll, if the gear is the same 
and there is no stretch or slip between the cotton and 
the calender roll, it is obvious that exactly the same 
length of lap will be made on every doff. 

























Each KENTEX Apron ‘is 
Precision Gauged — 

J Velommcibkabarobeu-1-10 mmm me 
Conform, in Thickness 
belemmeR A - 

To SPECIFICATIONS — 
PREVIOUS Shipments — 
And to other Aprons 


In the same shipment. 


| KENTEX 
( <a S | 
: 


The familiar KENTEX trade-mark is your 
assurance of an apron made with a rough inside 
finish for better gripping, and a smooth outside 
finish for the smoother flow of yarn. Also—of an 
apron that has been gauge-tested for uniformity 
at every stage of manufacture. 














In spite of wartime shortages of leather, we 
are continuing to supply our trade with aprons 
made of the finest bark-tanned or chrome leather. 


Write for prices and samples of 
KENTEX precision-built aprons. 





TEXTILE $\2'0% 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


} J.B. KENNINGTON. OWNER 
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Package Dyeing Installation, Extracting and Drying 





in a complete cycle on the same material carrier 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
fer 


Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 


















Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 
Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


ps 
STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


sy 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


Replacement Parts For Existing 


Machines Can Be Furnished 














If the inquirer has in mind variation in weight, 
rather than in length, we allow %-pound over or 
under our standard weight. We use a regain indi- 
cator in the picker room to determine what the lap 
should weigh after allowing for variation in atmos- 
pheric conditions. In other words, we calculate what 
the lap should weigh, at varying percentages of rel- 
ative humidity, to theoretically give us the same 
amount of dry cotton in each lap. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7583 
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Race Plate Covering 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Everyone’s tastes and methods are not the same; 
for this reason, our old world is really a better place 
in which to work and live. In the October issue of 
COTTON, an interesting item offers proof: Moberg’s 
answer to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7512. 

In commenting on Moberg, I believe I have a few 
experiences that may be of help to others. After read- 
ing Moberg’s reply, I referred back to other issues of 





CoTTON for a “refresher course’ on the race-plate 
controversy and find that both Moberg and Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7512 have had excellent experience on 
the subject. However I am enclosing three samples 
of race plate covering we frequently use (see cut). 
One is a heavy felt, another is a light cotton weave, 
and in between is a lighter felt. Now, if a light felt 
is on the loom and the boxes and race plate are level, 
then when the heavy felt is placed on for a heavy 
coarse weave the boxes would be lower than the top 
surface of the covering. If the next weave is a deli- 
cate job and the fine cotton weave is placed on as 
covering, the boxes would be higher. Therefore, in 
order to do a job right, the race plate would have to 
be a “Jack-in-the-box,’’ up again, down again, up 
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again, down again. I am asking—where would pro- 
duction be if looms were shut down for the changes 
necessary in quality weaving in a modern rayon plant 
or any other weave shed where quality and quantity 
are required? 

Why not use the same type covering for al] 
weaves? Not impossible, but not practical, as heavy 
yarn requires heavy covering and would cut the 
lighter cloth off the race plate within a few weeks, 

Delicate weaves require lighter covering, as heavy 
felt has proved unsatisfactory through many tests. 

In regard to sanding down a race plate, this is a 
practical solution if only a thin amount is removed. 
But here is a new angle: The reed should not press 
against the race plate, as it will be ruined after a little 
wear. When running a fine-denier yarn, and if the 
reed is resting against the race plate, it will even- 
tually cause a washboard effect on the edge of the 
race plate, and as the shuttle traverses over the lay, 
will in time distort the reed wires; the result is that 
you will have to change the reed and discard the 
damaged one, which is a big expense. 

All mills of average loomage usually carry main- 
tenance men on their pay rolls, so I think that the 
job of removing race plates should be taken care of 
by maintenance. I don’t see where a loom-fixer 
finds time to remove a race plate, plane it down to 
the required thickness, and replace it on the lay 
while taking care of 40 to 100 looms. Today, when 
the cry is “more production,” the fixer’s job is to 
keep the looms running and not to tie them up with 
shut-downs. 

A good method of cutting the race plate edge is to 
use a long straight edge from box to box and mark 
off the back edge if it extends toward the reed. This 
practice can be followed on either solid or swinging 
reed bed. Using a suitable-width wood chisel, the 
surplus edge is cut away, so when reed is seated in 
the bed, it will not press against race plate edge, thus 
prolonging reed life and preventing the washboard 
effect along edge. If the plate is of steel, it can be 
cut down the modern way by using a portable hand 
grinding tool. Formerly the steel plate had to be 
removed and planed off. 

In regard to screws and brads, some race plates 
have screws, others have brads. I am familiar with 
both. I also consider myself a good wood worker, 
having a home work-shop and being capable of doing 
fine cabinet work, but you can see my point: leave 
big jobs for maintenance, if it will keep a section 
going. © : 

When working the race plate, I am convinced 
that a glue job with hot hide-glue is best. This re- 
quires all old glue particles being thoroughly cleaned 
off the lay and the bottom of the race plate before 
applying the hot glue. Cold glue could be used but 
will not give as good a job. 

After glue is applied and the race plate put back 
in place, it can be clamped temporarily until secured 
with screws or brads or until the glue sets. If the 
race plate is not glued on, a wood race-plate offers a 
chance of springing up in the center or at the ends 
if screw hole threads wear or brads loosen. 

When race plates are loose, they should be re- 
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DARNELL 


A SAVING AT 
EVERY TURN 





DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13, NLY. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








Send $1.00 for ONE 


MARTINDALE PROTECTIVF MASK 
and 50 No. 1 Refills 


or $1.25 if you pre- 
fer No. 2 Refills. 





Weigh less than !/, 
ounce. 


Not recommended 
for toxic dusts or free 





silica. 

LIST PRICES--F. O. B. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
eee oe er ne oe $0.25 each 
No. | Refills (std. weight)............ O11/, each 
No. 2 Refills (heavyweight) ........... 02. each 


Masks packed in individual envelopes. Refills packed 
in envelopes of 25. The No. 2 Refills contain twice as 
much filtering cotton as the No. |. 


Write for Bulletin 348 showing quantity dis- 
counts on orders of $5.00 and over. 








If payment accompanies order we will pay 
parcel post or express charges. 


MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO 


1353 HIRD AVE. CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
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Complete control over every step of manufac- 
ture means bobbins that are truly precision. This 
means highly successful performance. 


Every bobbin tested on customer's own spindle. 


Southern Representatives: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
HENRY H. HERSEY 443 Stonewall St., S. W. 


Norwood Place P. O. Box 1982 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 





NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 





PRECISION sossins 
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@ Compared with the Johnson 
Rotary Pressure Joint, the old 
stuffing box type of steam fit can 
be literally a waste of precious 
time. All the oiling, the repack- 
ing, the adjusting, the replace- 
ment of parts worn too rapidly 
by misalignment — all this con- 
stant servicing is a thing of the 
past with Johnson Joints. 


For hundreds of users this has 
made a substantial number of 
man hours available for other 
tasks. At the same time the 
Johnson Joint has stepped up 
production — by eliminating 
many causes of machinery shut 
down, and by providing a sim- 
pler way to install modern, more 
efficient methods of syphon roll 
drainage. 


In normal times, the savings 
in maintenance cost alone were 
ample reason for the rapid ac- 
ceptance that greeted the Johnson 
Joint. Today, in terms of man 
hours and plant production, these 
benefits are of far greater im- 
portance. Decide now to investi- 
gate Johnson Rotary Pressure 
Joints for your plant. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


SiS WOOD STREET 
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on steam lines. 















ws febnson Corporation 


THREE RIVERS, MICH. 


Bl =MAKE YOUR COMPRESSED AIR COME CLEAN 


with the Johnson Separator. Employs the two best 
principles of separation—expansion and change of direc- 
tion; removes 99% plus of trouble-causing water, dirt 
and oil from compressed air. Simple design and con- 
struction insures long life. Also available for service 


. « e Man-Hours Go Farther 
with JOHNSON JOINTS 


COMPLETELY PACKLESS. 
Rotating member consists 
of nipple (1) and sliding 
collar (2), keyed together 
(6). Seal is accomplished 
by carbon graphite ring 
(3), forced by pressure 
tightly against nipple. 


SELF-OILING. Seal ring 
and bearing ring (4) are 
of long-lived carbon 
graphite—require no lu- 
brication. 


SELF-ADJUSTING. Spring 
(5) is for initial seating 
only. Joint in operation 
is pressure sealed; the 
higher the pressure, the 
tighter the seal. 


SELF-ALIGNING. Ball and 
socket joints between ro- 
tating member and rings 
provide angular flexibil- 
ity. Space between nipple 
and housing allows later- 
al movement. 
















Write for Bulletin on Johnson Separation Devices 


_* paired as quickly as possible. Loose plates occasion- 





ally cause shuttles to fly out and will at times puzzle 
fixers who seem unable to control a shuttle turning 
over or flying out. 

Having had many years as a foreman, with many 
sections under my supervision, I even have pinions 
on loom motors changed by the maintenance depart- 
ment. During the time of a warp change, mainte- 
nance is notified accordingly and follows up my first 
requisition without further request. When finished 
with their assignment, the loom is started up, and 
what is of particular value, the fixer or section man 
has been free to follow up other loom break-downs, 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7589 





Cotton Around Ends 
Of Card Cylinders 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This refers to the inquiry from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
7516”, in the July issue, with reference to the trouble 
he is having with cotton working out around the ends 
of cylinders on his cards. 

From our experience we find that in practically 
every case where cotton blows out around the end of 
the cylinders it is due to the screens not being adjust- 
ed and set correctly. We find, in a majority of cases 
where a card grinder finds a card with the cotton 
blowing out, the cylinder screens are set closer on one 
side than on the other. In some cases we find the back 
plates are set too far off. 

As a matter of information, just recently we found 
a card giving this trouble, and, upon checking, we 
found the screens were set properly but the back plate 
was set back about two full gauges. After adjusting 
the plate to the proper setting, the card quit throwing 
out cotton at the end of the cylinder. 

I believe that the contributor of this question will 
find most of his trouble coming from these two causes. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7530. 








Twist Multipliers 
For Roving Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7592, in the 
January issue of CoTTON, where he asks for ideas 
from other carders on twist multipliers to use in 
making 1.80-hank roving from 1 1/16-inch Strict 
Middling cotton, on 10 x 5 frames; also in making 
1.33-hank roving on the same frames from 1l-inch 
Middling cotton. 

First, I do not see where the grade of cotton would 
have anything to do with the twist to be used. 

While this contributor’s cotton is a little longer 
than we customarily run, our experience on 1-inch 
cotton, on the 10 x 5 frame, is that a 1.05 twist mul- 
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: Spindle Bumpers factory floors, driveways, trucking aisles and platforms is greatly reduced 

: Harness Straps and operating efficiency increased when ruts and holes are eliminated 

Shuttle Check The One Easy Way. 
Hold-up Straps STONHARD RESURFACER is sparkproof, non-slipping, non-dusting, fire- 


Pickers-Washers 
Binder Leather 
Loom Strapping 


both Leather 
and Fabric 


and water-resistant. Bonds 
perfectly to feather-edge 
over concrete, wood, brick 
or composition. 

The more punishment 
STONHARD RESURFACER 
receives under heavy traf- 
fic the more it compacts 
without chipping. 

A complete overlay or 
patch with STONHARD 





Specializing in specialties has devel- 
oped the keen precision workmanship 
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FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 
Standard Brands 


595 Madison Ave., New York 22, Ne Ye 


= DIASTAFOR = 
37 Years of Satisfactory Results 
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The champs get the cheers, and that’s what 
DIASTAFOR de-sizing agent has been get- 
ting for 37 years. It’s the “champ” of them 


all, used and recommended wherever fine 


fabrics are produced. 


DIASTAFOR provides the ideal finish for 
cottons, mixed goods and rayons. It gives 
a smooth, flawless performance every time. 
Chemists and mill-owners know they can 
always depend on DIASTAFOR for superior 


de-sizing results. 


The best way to fully realize what DIASTA- 
FOR can do for you is to try it. And there’s 
no time like the present, so make that trial 
now. If you'd like to know more about 
DIASTAFOR, ask our technical man or 


write to — 


Diastafor Division 


INCORPORATED 
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tiplier should be used in making 1.33-hank roving 
from l-inch cotton. We have had no experience in 
running 1.80-hank roving from 1 1/16-inch cotton. 
It is important to experiment with lay gears, ten- 
sion gears, and cone starting points—all of which 
affect the amount of twist that should be inserted. 
A little wider lay and less tension, with a slight re- 
duction in spindle speed, will allow a minimum twist 
insertion and will give better quality and efficiency 
than will the set-up normally recommended by the 


machine builders. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7598 
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The War Labor Board 
(Continued from page 94) 


skilled workman needs no union to better his lot, 
because he is already at the top of the heap. For many 
years, the unions found it impossible to break into the 
steel industry because the high-class workers, who 
really formed the backbone of the industry, were very 
highly paid and had not the slightest interest in help- 
ing to raise the wages of the vast hordes of steel 
plant laborers, at the possible expense of their own 
pay scales. The unions, operating on a bulk basis, 
are concerned with the collection of the most dues 
from the most people, and their own interests are 
best served by keeping down the gap between inferior 
and superior labor, rather than by widening it. 

(This discussion of the War Labor Board will be 
continued in the next issue.—The Editor.) 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 138) 


have, the better chance you have of being advanced 
to a better job. I’ll never forget the time I was 
running a section of A-Model Draper looms where 
there were Stafford looms adjoining my section. 
When the Stafford fixer was changing from plain to 
3-leaf drill, I asked him to show me how to set drill 
cams, and he replied: “Learn it like I did, smart boy.” 
Well, I had no way of knowing how he learned to set 
drill cams, of course, and, true, I was just a boy, but 
that rebuff stuck in my craw, so to speak, and I 
resolved to prove to that man that he was wrong. 

Sure enough, on the first overseer’s position I had, 
he came to me for a job, and I gave it to him, telling 
him at the time that, although I did not need any 
section men, I wanted to show him that it pays to co- 
operate by letting him see how our men worked with 
each other. He claimed that he had forgotten all 
about my asking him to show me how to set drill 
cams, but sometime later he stopped me one day 
when I was going over his section and told me frank- 
ly that he now realized he would not be fixing looms 
if he had taken a different attitude toward his fel- 
low workers. 

It doesn’t pay to hold a grudge, Jim. I know that 
sometimes it is a strong temptation ‘to tell a fellow 
to go to hell, but you will find every time that you 
won’t get any pleasure out of it after all. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


Here is the “cream of the c _ ' of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
operation and management. These reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
involved. Read through the list fea for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
fill in the numbers of those desired on the coupon on the following page a mail it to COTTON. 
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This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management or textile industries. 
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GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT... 
2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELOS—Book- 
escrib factoring i 


let d in textile and allied indus 
tries, how this service rates, and its reception with 
—COM 


users. MMERCIAL ACTORS CORP., New York 
City. 

3. MILL spat mm ae E bulletin issued for 
Southern s.—UNITED STATES G Co., 
Hoboken, N. J. 


5. FACTORING AND FINANCING — Dilustrated 
booklet on how factoring works, cost and credit in- 
Ase oo BANKING COMPANY. New 
York > > 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 


io2. “TANK gap gan page booklet of til- 
lustrations owing types of elevated steel 
tanks, constructed ond Pad by manufacturers as 
storage and high 


mills, etc.. 
COMPANY, Newnan, Ga. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated booklet hag al facts about 
Mazda lamps will be sent free uest.— 
G RIC COMPANY, Dept. 166, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—TDlustrated leafiets 
describing and giving specifications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FI SYSTEM. 
[NC., Elkhart, Ind. 


108. ag TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizers with ——— 
lessening - consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, C. 


109. ‘ype 5 +! peda # — CONDITIONING— 
Technical Bulleti on ethod of textile air 
conditioning by _y SEE. v « Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS- Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C 


itt. SUPPLY Mh hal Ae gna tare One REGULA- 
TION OF HUMIDITY—Gemeral catalog of humidify- 
ing and air-condi 
controls, atomizers, sprayers, : 
indicators for picker room.—AMERICAN MOISTEN- 
ING .. Providence, R. IL 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
a 327 describes operation, function of latest 
esign centrifugal humidifier. THE BAHN 
COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Describes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse tay ee med 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, 
ston-Salem, N. C, 


WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
t fluorescent fixt 


PROBLEMS How to ures for 
modern ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, IN swich, Mass. 
132. ROOF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
rhonaper > ym tion for dampness, mois- 
IITSBUROH CO RNING CORP., 

Pittsbursh “P 

134, nag THE ROUGH ed ete a min 
ngage SF ee manual, including 
walls, floors, roofs. ” Includes beth concrete, wood 
on —: COMPANY, Phila- 


135. Rng pa COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors to reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
dents.-—E. r° DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. -- INC., 
Finishes Division, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 

136. AIR CONDITIONING AND SRD UST RAL 
REF RIGERATION—20 page — illustrating and 
— ing wartime uses of conditioning indus- 

applications. ~WESTINGHOUS SEB ELECTRIC 
SLEV ASE Cco., y wet City, N. 


138. MAGNESIUM IN THE ‘iT 
TRY—IDllustrated booklet 
for _ibtnning. twisting, win 
loo beams, bobbins. —ALUM 
AMERICA, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


—— AiR on TES AND DUST sonra 
pages atmosph ding 


ic c™ytrol, inclu engi- 
oomell data. Cc AIR FILTER CO., INC.. 
275 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Ky 


POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS, BELTING, 


LUBRICATION 
RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY —A 40 page booklet. on proper selection, 
installation ana operation of rubber belts. together 


INDUS- 
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with charts, showing horsepower rating, pulley sizes. 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the textile industry 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG, DIVISION of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry including 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley.—SKF IN- 
DUSTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page catalog giving practica! 
information and tables —_— in the selection of 
the proper belting, hose acking te suit the re 
quirements of the mill. * GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB 
BER CO., Akron, Ohio. 


211. JOHNSON BRONZE BULLETIN NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson general purpose 
a \ ey am .—JOHNSON BRONZE CO., New 
astle a 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased — a and economy to be secured 
through the use of ates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 
Rhoads Tannate leather belts and their uses and 
wo in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 

& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet illustrating and describing BONDARON &Spe- 
cial Tanned mg as used in various forms such 
as Check Straps, | . S 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Be 
Relting.—CHAS. BOND CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON Linge be MACHIN- 
gives advantages of ball bearings. 

illustrates each type of textile ma- 
FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain. 





Connecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enclosed motors and manual starting 
euitch GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. 
NCW ork. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalog 
404 gives ball bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
bearings, including textile uses, types, installation. 
lubrication and general data. Both issued by - 
RINGTON CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
oe tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted — 
drive bases showing selection tables, engineeri 
—. eae. Price Sheets 860 = 861. ROCK. 
woo G. CO., Indianapolis, Ind 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—64 page catalog of 
standard sizes of textile and .industrial bearings. 
graphited oil-less bearings. bronze bars, babbitt 
metals.—THE — ‘TING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO., Toledo, Ohio 


241. LEATHER BELTING—Quick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements. 
dressings. RATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


243. ELECTRICAL MACHINERY CATECHISM— 
——— book on electrical machinery—also bulletins 

electric motors and pumping equipment.—FAIR- 
BANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago, M1. 


250. NATIONAL POWER RECOVERY PLAN— 
Save power wastes throughout plant. Complete book- 
let with plan and woe material to save power 
with minimum time and effort.—L. H. GILMER Co.. 


Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


251. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes ete information, tables, 
a H. GILME CO., Tacony, Philadel - 
pnia a. 


, BETTER BELT MAINTENANCE — Booklet 
describing cleaning, de-viling, treatment belts; witb 
= troubles, causes.—DU-GRIP MFG. CO., Toledo, 

0. 


257. AMERICAN ECON-O-MATIC DRIVE ~_ ~~ 
BOO K—70 pages—How to reduce R.P.M. losses 

and bearing wear on both V-belt and flat-belt vag 
—THE AMERICAN PULLEY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Complete information on Reeves Variable 
including Transmission, Vari- motor pulley and 
Motodrive. cludes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
engineering tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 
LEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—Iliustrated booklet on leather 





belt installation; maintenance: cleaning; dressing 
aligning shafting, pulleys SOUTHERN BELTING 
CO., -Atlanta, Ga. 


260. PLANNED POWER TRANSMISSION—Digest 
of practical steps to save manpower, critical materials, 
= mas a hours.—CLING SURFACE CO., Buffalo, 
New York. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
which 
requ st- 
ment, giving —— 
tion, types izes, dimensions and prices. — THE 
JOHNSON ‘CORP. Three Rivers, Mich. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — [Mlustrated 
Bulletin 200. describing full line of recording, indi- 
cating and integrating meters for measuring steam 
ae distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
“oxboro, 


48-page 


Mass. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 page 
booklet describing the Brown Mboist-O-Graph which 
measures, records and controls the moisture content 
of cotton warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTR .T 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


309. TEMPERATURE & HUMIDITY CONTROL— 
Pamphlet describing regulators for slashers, tanks, 
vats, ete. Also other literature.—POWERS REGULA- 
TOR CO., Chicago, Ml, 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete 
prices, dimensions, service pressures. — GR 
CO., Providence, I. 


catalog with 
INNELL 


311. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fittings. Well illustrated, practical tips 
CRANE CO., Chicago, l. 


= PRESSURE REGULATORS—lIllustrated cata- 

lo on regulating valves for process controls.— 
MASON- NEILAN RBGULATOR CO., Boston 24, 
Massachusetts. 


CARDING. SPINNING, WINDING, 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulleti n describing automatically closing, 
positively locking door on feeders to prevent over- 
loading, ans, — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS 
Greenwood, 8S. C. 


402. AUTOmS TS a” Uaarien CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDIN WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page booklet won the new American Mono- 
Rail automatic cleaner in operation on MonoRai) 
track circuit over Spinning, Warping. Winding. 
F haem etc. anne goanes peovents accumulation of 
with no rovin AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Hobie. 

YARN CONDITIONING AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol booklet on new conditioning agent 
for textile yarns.—BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, etc.—B. 5S. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing the new 
No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, which has many new 
and distinctive features. — UNIVERSAL WIND 
COMPANY, Providence, R. I 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH TEXSPRAY 
COMPOUND—30 page booklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound includ- 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning.— TEXAS CO., 135 EB. 42nd St., New 
York City. 


4it. THE be ang # ss Lo gy Me 
Pamphlet describing this impor advance in v- 
eler design.—VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. 


413. SONOCO PRODUCTS—A 60 page illustrated 
booklet giving descriptions, specifications and charts 
of the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, 
cones, tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, 
etc.—SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING TRAVELER— 
Interesting history of development of ring 5 7 
in connection with cotton manufacturing. — NA 
TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—Illustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft = and card 
room machinery.— E APRON OMPANY, 
East Point, Ga. 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
latest winding equipment with full automatic opera- 
tion. Only one automatic head for up to 100 spin- 
dles.—-ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. . 


Continued on Page 152 
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422. 


423. 
Felder on cylinders 
repair 
N 
INFRA-RED 


425. 
olders on Red-Ray 


palmers, singers, slashers, curing boxes 
MFG. CO.. 


industry.—RED-RAY 


RODUCTS 
TEXTILE SHEET nig Mia ps oy 


Continued trom Page /5! 
MODERN TEXTILE ROLL COVERINGS_nI- 
ed booklet on roll chart 


ng problems with 

on Accotex long draft 
Co., Industrial Divi- 
SEC., Lancaster, Pa. 


-in screens, 


card 
work. JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, 
Carolina. 


GAS BURNERS — Dlustrated 
b om dryers 
in textile 


New York. N. Y. 


WEAVING, SLASHING . 


502. TEXTILE © COUNTERS—cetslog T37 deserib- 
looms, 


counters 
yardage 


ing pick 
spinning, 
VEEDER- 


counters for 


t.. Fo for ‘loth loom, etc.— 
ROOT, INC. 


, Hartford, Conn. 


504. TEXTILE LEATHERS—Catalog of complete 
leather ucts 


7B 


combs. uding 
GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 
NOTES ON gins e yn Bg ny 45 
dbook giving val the pu 


505. 
page han 
and properties of 
eration of sl 

Address 


problems. 
CORP., New York City. 


508. oes aoe 
which give 


+.wu-w-~*w — A 
mill 


for looms, condensers, gill 
& K “Hatritan.”— 


purpeses 


various y ~ By sunteete. their uses 

and preparation, with much information on 

equipment. Will help —T. many 
TH® HART PRODUCTS 


pamphlet 
understanding of 


starch properties witch will lead t to greater efficiency 
g.—STEIN 


in sizing and 
New York —" 


509. ARCY—Telling 
thick K bowing pear on 


— Pa —p- 


starch, 
RPORATION, Norfolk, V 


510. THE ee yee . 8 ta apy Fy ar 
a story 


» HALL & CO., INC., 


interesting way the 
ordinary 


in 
couteiied “_! 
ita —— sdunateaen. 


— 


cf 


CORN | PRODUCTS SALES SBR New "York. N. Y. 


compound 
md high breaking s greater 
ve-room productien at low cost.— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


and increased wea 


HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 


for spun rayon warps which 
trength, elasticity 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 


514. WEAVING DI 


AND PREVENTIVES—LDlustra 
ing of —— — —IND 


New York, N 


SEASES — THEIR Sasees 
trated booklet weary- 
USTRIAL RAYON CORP., 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINU _ ! 
TRY—Published b 


governing recomm 
PANY OF AMERICA. 


N THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
Aluminum Co of America. 


—ALUMINUM - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. _— 


606. SLITTERS AND aon oe Sone 


folder illustrating 
roll-winders for 
MACHINE Co., 


36-p. 


for a... T_,. = 
agents.—-INTERNATION 


ton, Pa. 

610. PROCTOR 
eh oe — 
catalog on types o 
pack 


cludes 





chines for hosiery.—PR 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Form OA 


tere ‘and 


609. eee 5 Teecess FOR ~~ ——— 
installations 


textile —~ a. ants 
softeners ; 4y dye exha 
AL SALT CO 


DRYING MACHINERY FOR 
—Tlustrated 


JSTRY tive 


611. go oy pip ACESS — 
Illustrated literature the new ~R » ~- 
Machine for use light 6 sheeting to heen - Ry 

on Hermas AV Shears.—HHRMAS MACHINE: 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


60” 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete {illustrated 
USTRIAL 


catalog stainless — 
STEE 


LS, INC., 


613. RADIANT HEAT IN TEXTILE agp pH 
—New illustrated book on uses radian data 
fuel consumption, amano. eto RED. Y MFG. 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


arts for dye 
bridge, 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS ... 


Pa I yesvves pn re page booklet on 
d properties products.—-ROHM & 


HAAS Co., Philadelphia, Pi 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED’ SILK- 
SOAKING—Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and routiining “inves inves —-y * on 
the soaking, back-winding and degummin Ry 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


m.. RAYON OILS gg describing 
oughton products or throwing 
yarns for weaving. as softeners ~' gelatin and -* 
lar solutions used for sizing and as softening o 

or yarns, kni and woven ©. F. OUGH. 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR vases 
and methods 


rnin "i prepa tion sof col A — gg By it 
- ~ a color a 
transferred 


roperly econo 
cloth ee... the meten of the ting oo + Sh 
STE HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 
709. a See SODA a Gata and 
esigned user caustic 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., . 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Peroxide. 


710. THE MAPRO aay ap page book - 
scribing the use of detergents in general textile mill 
work.—ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR bh pe — 
TRY—22 page leaflet d specialties 
used in , bleaching, and as appli 
Southern textile industry from Southern plants of 
AMERICAN YANAMID & RP... 
Charlotte, 


712. STANDARD SILICATE agg to go 
wh Ey SE 
t es for 
peratere” pacity.—ST ARD 


tank ca 
TLICATE DIV., "Deomsed Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat 
creas penetration and level 
mum a Yr, color. —SANDOZ 


New York City. 
714. FUGITIVE i deat noe mg on water 
fugitive tints.—TINT 


— ot soluble, types 
DIV., United. States Testing Co., Hoboken, 


Now pa aly 
715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS eo weo 
ter — finish with 
~ Arkansas 


silk rayon, hosiery 
—ARKANSAS Co.., INC., Newark, N. J. 


b, Tea CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL. 
1B—Cove arious wetting, Ga. “sing, scour- 
ing, uuttoina and foaming agents, m..«. with sur- 
face active properties, used for wetting. cleaning and 
penetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, BH. I. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilming- 


yr 
WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE APPLICATION—Folder listing processing 
agents hos and underwear, yarns on a 
» a etc.—BURKART-SCHIER - 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A NEW FINISHING O!IL—Folder on Warco 

where softness is desired.— 

WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, R. L 


a. —- = in- 
with 
MICAL WORKS, 
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737. [NAPTHOLS shade cards—illustrating com. 
Glaeo salt over Amentl Wapthels a MEREGAR ENS 

over an ap ANI- 
LINE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. . 


FINISH—Bul ae oe oan TEX Be LE 
— 6 on wa repeLiency ; Plicati 
Drax.—S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. Racine, 


meércer- 
& ©. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 page illus- 
guide for users 


trated buyers including 
useful tables, chemical information.—MONSANT) 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Geries 1). 
lustrated folders on _ Pigment ging with camoullage 
colors; flamep contra sbrinkacr, 
ae ent finish one operation.—ARIDYD 

airlawn, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON GOODS—Teeb-. 


nical bulletin on kier boiling or to blea with 
a of Nopco 2211—Kier Ascistant.—NATION orl 
PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, N. J. 
KNITTING ... 
880i. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD FULL. 
bt na Gy soem HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature or 
WILDMAN MFG. OO., Full-Fash- 


from the 
fomed ? Division. Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE hae ad". + * TUBULAR KNIT 
GooDS—Bulletin escribing modern magehine 
which extracts , dries, eo and folds 


in one continuous eam ae - costs, saving 
R- 


labor, power pete. and —H. W. 
WORTH & SONS CO., York. — Cedar Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — Form 
885 on new three n e machine for attaching fiat 
elastic wi ect stretch tension device and other 
feat — OX & GIBBS SHWING MACHINE 


CO., New York City. 


809. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication.—THD TEXAS 
CO., New York, N. Y. 


8ii. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED RAYON 
KNITTING ep bullet =. X... —_ 
ment rayon hosiery with Nopco ery Trea 
ment No. 1.—NA ONAL Or OR GDUOTS CO. 
Harrison, . a 


perigee MACHINES . 


LOCKSTITCH MACHINE ” whee Ere 
maric LUBRICATION — Bulletin rng ey 

unit for single needle stitching on wide variety nt 
artieles. Form 886.— xX & GIBBS SENVING 
MACHINE CoO., 214 West 39th St., New York City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


1001. HOW. TO DETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATE nets HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—TIlWustrated folder includ- 


ing elements of ale handling tem, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEV TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O 
1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Madison, Ind. 


. , *? 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 , de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 


— s plication.— mechanical engineer 
: agent should ty this.—DARNELI 


CORP. LTD. Long Beach, 
1006. LANE bend ban ge ge a 
trated booklet describing t Lane line o 
baskets for —_ use.—W. T. BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HOW 





HANDLING PROBLEMS ~ 


booklet presen 
to industrial handling 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 


bor, — 4 storage and provide free movement 
stock bet 7 —AMERICAN MONORAIL 


processes. 
COMPANY, ” Chovdiand, Ohio. 
i = TO SHIP, puaes & AND LOAD, SEAL 
z * m. No. 2 and ditties Packaging 


Lib oewith heipful ~EE.— iy 
rary boxes. INDE. & DAUCHE P. CO., 


corrugated 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
viitke seen PRESSED - wht — 
enty age makes eaay 
lect the two-whee 2 aa 
~ "HE. AMERICAN PULLEY COMP, 


needs.—THE 
Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


1015. tg Se os Oe aantartal 
trated booklet showing typ nstalla 
handling with roller conveyers.—MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS . 


1102. ae PARTS FOR Lae MACHIN- 
ERY—3 ~ page booklet and catalog on replecemen 


picking, carding at. ont 
twisting machinery pie becsonw ‘FO 
MACHINE CoO., "Hamoten, Ga. 


fio03. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16- - 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow se 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking a. in 
cludes miscellaneous screw and locking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Ps. 


1104. UNISORB IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT— 
Machine installation for lower maintenance, vibra 
tion control.—THE FELTERS Co., INC., Boston. 
Massachusetts. 
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you have been accustomed to on LEVELENE* deliv- 


il eries for civilian use. 





At this time war orders, naturally, must come first and 


We regret our inability to give you the prompt service 
most of the LEVELENE* production is going into war 


textile needs. We are, however, striving to enlarge | 
our facilities for producing LEVELENE*. Until this | 


| 
| enlargement can be accomplished, we hope all the 
friends LEVELENE* has made in the past will under- | 


























stand our difficulties and will bear with us until spot 


deliveries can be resumed once again. 











*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. | 
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LL items of production costs are now get- 
ting more and more attention throughout 
the knitting industry. And machine operating 
costs are among the first to be examined 
closely. 
Are your machines in condition to survive 
the ordeal of continued war production—and 
still be ready to meet the com- 


‘The Boss Will See You Now’ 





on an efficient and economical basis. Our 
service engineers will gladly make a check-up 





on their condition, without cost to you. 


S&W will then follow through with prac- 















ing competition for civilian 
markets? Remember that they 


may have to bear the brunt of 
, ing genuine 
early peacetime production, 


while your new equipment is You can cou 


being delivered and installed. roomsat Lac 
S&W offers you practical vice 1s free fr 
assistance in keeping your 

; “THIS IS THE 
S & W machines in operation 





tical recommendations for repairs, recondi- 
tioning and replacement of worn parts. Many 4 
mills are finding this special S & W wartime s 
service of great value to their [ 
The high efficiency of Scott & overworked personnel. We ; 
Williams ki believe it will help you not ' 


can only be maintained by us- 
machine replacement parts. 
livery, too, from S & W stock- 
and High Point, N. C., offices. 


MACHINE AGE’ 


uitting machines 
aintained Dy | only to plan ahead safely, but 
S & W knitting ‘ i. 
also to make immediate sav- 


nt on prompt de- ings in minimized downtime, 


nia. Teletype ser- fewer rejects, less yarn wasti- 


om our New York 





—. — 


age. Write today for more com- 


plete information on the S & W 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
maintenance plan. 
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Exactly the same shade un- 
der normal 
dyed hose takes on a glow- 
ing fluorescent 
under black light, while vis- 
cose shows up as a deep 


SECTION 





light, acetate 


red shade 


purple. 






Separating Dyed Rayon Hose 


With Black Light 


By J. A. Crumley 


Hosiery Processing Co., Rossville, Ga. 


IN RE-DYEING rayon hose, whether by a job dyer or in the 

finishing plant of a hosiery mill, the separation of dyed 
acetate from viscose hose has been recognized for some time as 
a serious problem. Told here is how that problem has been 
solved by one job-dyeing plant through the use of ultraviolet 
radiation, or “black light.’"—The Editor. 


THE PROBLEM of keeping ho- 
siery containing any acetate 
yarn separate from all viscose 
types has given job dyers a head- 
ache for the last year or so. Even 
in well-run hosiery mills, where 
the construction is by choice and 
where well-defined picot or other 
style markings serve to separate 
goods, they do get mixed. 
Hosiery retailers, as well as ho- 
siery manufacturers, with the 
rapid turnover they have in labor, 


are bound to have some inexper!- 
enced and careless employees who 
will get the two types mixed. This 
problem of separating acetate 
from viscose is of particular im- 
portance in re-dyeing plants. 
Department stores and other 
hosiery retailers have the problem 
of faded hose from window dis- 
plays and of returns from custom- 
ers, aS well as the problem of ob- 
solete stock, where color changes 
affect sales. These goods must be 
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sent to a job dyer and refinished 
into current and saleable colors. 
Since, as a rule, they have been 
purchased from several sources, 
there is the possibility that among 
them there will be some of all- 
acetate or mixed construction. - 

Then there are the converters, 
who go all over the.country and 
buy mill rejects, both in greige 
and dyed goods. They cannot dis- 
tinguish between acetate and vis- 
cose yarns where the hose have 
been properly dyed. Of course, 
acetate will dissolve in acetone, 
which is a sure test, but then the 
goods are ruined. 


Some of the Headaches 


When acetate is re-dyed along 
with regular viscose, it comes out 
almost pure white, because it only 
dyes in the presence of acetate 
dyestuff. 
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Practically all dyers scour and 
dye at a boil on most types of vis- 
cose rayon. If acetate is present, 
the boiling at 212 degrees destroys 
the sét of the pre-boarding, which 
is done at about 210 degrees. The 
acetate then becomes a mass of 
wrinkles, and the storage of the 
wet goods before boarding also ef- 
fects the wrinkling of the goods. 
In addition, other steps in the 
processing enter into the final re- 
sults. 

Recently a large chain store 
sent us 400 dozen pairs of stock- 
ings to be re-dyed. Since we had 
previously made the reservation 
that the responsibility for any ace- 
tate was not ours, we went ahead 
with the job. Ninety dozen came 
out with either white welts, all- 
over white, or undyed acetate in 
some parts. Such portions of their 
construction where viscose was 
used were dyed; the acetate por- 
tions were a mass of wrinkles. 
They had to be separated out, 
stripped, and re-dyed again as ace- 
tate and viscose. Both acetate and 
viscose dyes were necessary, with 
a lot of guessing as to the correct 
proportions of each dyestuff for 
the mixed constructions. 


Solution Suggested 
by Theatrical Effects 


Since there was such a great 
need for some practical way of 
distinguishing between dyed ace- 
tate and viscose hose, we figured 
that surely there must be some 
way, mechanical or electrical, to 
separate these two materials. And 
then, for some unexplained rea- 
son, we happened to think of the 
effects obtained in theaters and 
night clubs by the use of black 
light (ultraviolet radiation). If the 
colors of costumes could be made 
to change simply by switching on 
black light instead of the regular 
illumination, could it be possible 
that the colors used in dyeing ace- 
tate hose would show up as a dif- 
ferent shade from those used on 
viscose? 

In order to answer that ques- 
tion, and to test the theory which 
we had, we ordered a small bulb 
of the black-light type and 
screwed it into an ordinary goose- 
neck light stand. This lamp was 
connected to a socket in a dark 
room, and some dyed acetate and 
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viscose stockings were laid out on 
the table under the lamp. Al- 
though the two types of stockings 
were exactly the same shade un- 
der ordinary light, when the room 
was darkened and the black light 
turned on, the acetate stockings 
turned to a glowing fluorescent 
red shade, while the _ viscose 
showed up as a deep purple. 

It should be made clear that the 
fluorescent properties are in the 
acetate dyestuff. There still re- 
mains plenty of research work to 
determine the fluorescent values 
of each separate dyestuff, but for 
our purposes, we know that the 
black light works. We can now 
separate the acetate from viscose 
in dyed hose before re-dyeing and 
can give each type the proper 
treatment. 

In stockings where the welt is of 
one material and the leg another, 
the effect is easily seen under the 
light; one color breaks off, and 
the other begins. A girl can sepa- 
rate hosiery as fast as she can 
pass it under the light. 

An ordinary well-shaded fixture 
with porcelain socket can be used. 


es 





The bulb creates a lot of heat, so a 
metal socket is not satisfactory. © 
The bulb costs about $1.25 and @ 
has a service rating of 50 hours. 
It should be well guarded from 
the operator, as occasionally it 
breaks because of the heat. A 
box hood can be built over the 
light, with the lamp about 12 
inches above the table on which 
the hosiery is laid. If well hooded, 
there is no danger. 

The “Purple X” lamp, for inter- 
mittent service only, is a conven- | 
ient source of longer wave-length, 
near-ultraviolet radiation. It dif- 
fers from the mercury ultraviolet 
sources in that it requires no aux- 
iliary transformer or glass filter 
for energizing fluorescent materi- 
als with black light. Being a fila- 
ment lamp, it operates directly on 
a 115-volt circuit, either alternat- 
ing or direct current. 

The specifications of the lamp 
which we use are: 250-watt Pur- 
ple X lamp (for intermittent serv- 
ice only); voltage, 105-120; bulb, 
A-21 (natural red purple); base, 
medium screw; life (rated average 
laboratory), 50 hours. 








W. E. Shinn Heads 
Knitting Division 


William E. Shinn, professor of tex- 
tiles at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, has been named head of the 
knitting division of the State College 
School of Textiles. He succeeds Jo- 
seph R. Bentert, who resigned re- 
cently to enter private business in 
London, Ontario. 

In his new position, Professor 
Shinn will have full responsibility for 
developing the school’s new program 
in hosiery, underwear, and flat knit- 
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ting made possible by a recent State 
allocation of $25,000 for new equip- 
ment. Supplementing the State 
funds, reported Dean Malcolm E. 
Campbell, head of the textile school, 
are large donations of knitting ma- 
chinery to be made by the Scott & 
Williams Company and the Hemphill 
Company. 

Professor Shinn, until recently a 
major in the Army’s Chemical War- 
fare Service, is a graduate of State 
College, where he earned a master’s 
degree in textiles. 

a 
“Fabrilite” Is New 
Du Pont Fabric 


The Fabrics Division of the Du Pont 
Company has announced the trade- 
mark “Fabrilite” for its lightweight 
grades of special-purpose synthetic 
resin plastic coated fabrics. 

A wartime development, “‘Fabrilite” 
is now serving in Army raincoats, 
ponchos, jungle hammocks, mountain 
tents, life raft sails, tarpaulins, and 
in many other military applications. 
After victory, it will be offered for 
the manufacture of such civilian items 
as aprons, bowl covers, garment 
bags, hospital and household bed 
sheets, raincoats, shower curtains, 
etc. 
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THIS ARTICLE continues the discussion of 

the Komet and Links-and-Links knitting 
machines, as covered in the original series of 
25 articles which appeared in 1940-43, and sup- 
plements Article No. 17. The original series 
was reprinted as a booklet which can be ob- 
tained from “’Cotton”’.—The Editor. 


OUR ORIGINAL Article No. 17 dealt with the mech- 

anism which supplies the means for stopping off 
machines when trouble, such as broken needles, dam- 
aged or broken sliders, needles loaded up, or press- 
offs, occurs. 

After checking over this material, we find that 
we failed to give any information about the auxiliary 
needle protector assembly used in connection with 
the power stop motion. This assembly is mounted on 
the back picker bracket shown on Plate 26-1 in the 
Komet and Links-and-Links parts catalog, also re- 
produced herewith. 


Auxiliary Needle Protector 


On the old style stop motion, two controlling 
cables, both leading from the unlatching lever located 
on the lower left side of the machine frame, were 
used—one cable leading to each of the respective 
needle protector assemblies. Either of the two needle 
protectors could stop the machine independently of 
the other in case of trouble. 

The new arrangement used in conjunction with 
the power stop motion has but one controlling cable, 
namely, the one leading from the cable connector 
(205600) to the needle protector spindle (304817). 
The operating link (304214) serves as a coupling 
between the two needle protectors, thus permitting 
them to work in unison when the need arises. 
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The Komet and 


Links and Links 





Knitting Miachines 


By K. 0. Metz 


Frequently we find cases where a machine con- 
tinues to knock off unnecessarily or perhaps fails to 
knock off when it really should. After some check- 
ing, and due to the fact that the protectors are cou- 
pled together, the fixer is very often at a loss to know 
which protector is at fault. If and when a certain 
machine continues to knock off, for no apparent rea- 
son, we had better get busy and find out why. 

First of all, we may as well admit that machines 
do not knock off for no reason at all. Something, 
even though it cannot be seen or found readily, is 
disturbing one or both needle protectors and causing 
the spindle (304817) to be released. 

Adjustments or settings of various parts may be 
at fault: stiff or bent latches, damaged sinkers or 
bluffs, improper or insufficient latching of the spin- 
dle under the needle protector, improper latching of 
the mechanism immediately under the high speed 
pulley, etc. These are but a few minor things which 
can contribute to a case of unnecessary machine stop- 
page. If the trouble is being caused by the needle 
protectors coming in contact with anything project- 
ing from the cylinder, such as needles, etc., it is ad- 
visable to find out which protector is being disturbed, 
thus narrowing the cause down to one protector. 

This can be done by moving the auxiliary protec- 
tor (303355) away from the needles far enough to 
avoid any possible contact between it and any part 
of the needie cylinder. When this is done, it is ad- 
visable to stay with the machine, Keeping it in opera- 
tion until it stops again, or fails to stop. If the ma- 
chine fails to stop, the offending protector has been 
found. Irrespective of what the cause may be, if it 
continues to stop, then we may assume that the regu- 
lar protector is at fault. This, of course, can be proved 
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Budding Beauty » « « The clear loveliness of even-textured, full- 


fashioned stockings is the beginning of a beautiful ensemble. Every 
full-fashioned stocking manufacturer knows that flawless stockings 
depend on the needles used to knit them. Keep your Knitting 
Machines young and effective with TMW_ Needles And 
remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 
bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e@ READING, PA. 









THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy “‘E”’ 
July 25 194] 
One Star All-Navy ‘I Burgee 


January 25, 1942 


Two Star Arm, N ivy a 
July 25, 1942 


Three Star Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 


January .25, 1943 


Four Star Army-Navy ‘“‘F”* 


January 11, 1944 






































4-star Performance for Peace-time Production 


For more than four years the makers of Reading Full-Fashioned Knit- 





ting Machines have been building precision instruments for the armed 
~ . . | ° 

forces —on land, on sea, in the air! . . . Dhrectors, computors, 
instruments that require 





aiming devices, fuse setters, gun controls 
machining up to one ten-thousandth of an inch and with all parts inte1- 
changeable! . . . We have learned much in the development and 
production of these instruments — lessons in accuracy and control — ani 
much that we have learned will be incorporated in designs and} 
patterns for new and better Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines. 
Production on these new machines will start when war conditions permit. | 
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by moving the regular needle protector away from 
the needle path, as was done with the auxiliary pro- 
tector. 

Now this procedure for running down trouble may 
seem like the long way around to some machine fix- 
ers, but it will help to get results, and results are 
worth working for. 


Setting the Auxiliary Needle Protector 


There are several factors we might bear in mind 
when setting the auxiliary needle protector. First of 
all, the point of the protector should be as near to 
the needles as possible, the minimum clearance in 
this instance being controlled by the crimp in the 
needles. 

To set the protector point for minimum clearance 
of needle crimp, rack the machine onto the heel, set 
the point of the protector as near to the crimp of the 
rib needles as possible without actually touching, and 
about 1/32-inch under the stitches on the rib needles. 
Next, rack the machine to the leg or foot, and check 
the setting for height in relation to frame latches. As a 
rule, the frame latches will pass 1/32-inch, or slightly 
more, above the protector point, which is sufficient. 

This, then, gives us two important positions: near- 
ness to needles and correct height in relation to the 
frame latches. Next, run the machine by power and 
notice carefully where the rib latches turn; swing the 
protector so that the rib latches will turn about %- 
inch in front of the point. This position keeps the 
protector pointing to the left of the center line of the 
cylinder, which can be readily seen by sighting from 
the pivoting point toward the cylinder. 

The turning point of the rib latches will vary be- 
tween 3- and 4-inch diameters of machines; allow- 
ances can be made accordingly. Bear in mind, how- 
ever, that when contact is made by the needle pro- 
tector with anything which may disturb it, it swings 
away from the cylinder. 

Keeping the protector set to the left of the center 
line of the cylinder will assure greater leverage, thus 
making it more positive in action when the need 
arises. There is a slight difference between machines 
which stop off unnecessarily and those which do not 
stop when they should; in the former case—simply a 
nuisance; in the latter case, the machines are usually 
referred to as wrecks by machine fixers. Stop motions 
were intended to prevent wrecks, and we cannot give 
them too much attention in an effort to keep them 
properly adjusted. 


Other Adjustments 


There are a number of other settings which will 
help keep this portion of the stop motion device in 
good working order. A part of this assembly is mount- 
ed on the back picker bracket as shown on Plate 26-1. 
The protector stop (102288) should be set so it will 
not prevent the regular needle protector from resting 
fully on the spindle. Carelessness here causes un- 
necessary knocking off, due to normal vibration in 
the spindle bracket when the two-feed bolt snaps out 
going onto the heel and toe, or when the welt is being 
made. 

There is always a bit of lost motion in the operat- 


PLATE 26-i KOMET 


“"BACK PICKER BRACKET AND NEEDLE PROTECTOR ASSEMBLY FOR A 
34", 35", OR 4" KOMET AND LINKS AND LINKS MACHINE USED WITH 
STOP MOTION BRACKET ASSEMBLIES SHOWN OF PLATE NOS. 26-0, 26-£, 26-F 





303355 


101658 





15241~_@ 






302733 


304214 - 34" - 4" KOMET OR LINKS 
AND LINKS 35" KOMET 





15488 
304535-34"-LINKS & LINKS ONLY 





ing link (304214) which connects the two needle pro- 
tectors, so let’s take advantage of it when we set the 
stop (102288). Perhaps this last statement is some- 
what confusing, so let us put it this way: let the 
regular needle protector rest against the spindle 
(304817) fully on its shoulder; have the needle pro- 
tector lever (102290) resting against the stop (102288). 
Now you should be able to feel a little end play, or 
lost motion, in the connecting link. Tightening the 
stop set screw (15241) excessively will cause the shaft 
(304213) to bind in the sleeve (304215), thus prevent- 
ing free movement. Levers (102290) and (102289) 
should be set to permit a slight amount of up-and- 
down play, which also assures free movement of the 
shaft (304213). Remember, also, that set screw 
(15241), in the upper part of the back picker bracket, 
holds the sleeve (304215) in position. Extensive tight- 
ening here will also cause the shaft to bind in the 
sleeve. 

And, finally, two levers and the operating link 
(304214) keep both needle protectors working in uni- 
son; these are lower lever (102289) and lever (102287) 
on the regular feed side (not shown herewith but 
found on plate 26-F). Much depends on how these two 
levers are set on their respective shafts so that they 
will develop the proper swing or leverage. Lever 
(102287) should be set to clear the vertical drive shaft 
when the protector is in knocked-off position. This 
puts this lever in approximately right-angle position 
in relation to the shaft to which it is attached. After 
lever (102287) is set, attach the connecting link 
(304214), and lower lever (102289) will be in correct 
position. 
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Levers of any kind are intended to supply motion, 
and whether or not they supply the amount of motion 
they were intended to depends on how they are set 
at the pivoting point; %-inch either way may mean 
the difference between correct or incorrect operation. 

We have intentionally dwelt at length on needle 
protectors and stop motions and have jotted down 
some of the little things which are overlooked, or not 
understood thoroughly, by machine fixers—things 
which we see every day. What could be more im- 
portant or could contribute more toward getting the 
best results from any complicated piece of machin- 
ery than a device which is designed to prevent un- 
necessary and avoidable damage, help prevent pro- 
duction losses, reduce repair bills and actually make 
less work for a machine fixer? Stop motions will do 
all these things if you, brother fixer, will keep them 
in tip-top shape always. 


Example of the Bad Work 
One Damaged Needle Can Cause 


This supplemental article was written for two def- 
inite reasons: first, because so much trouble can be 
prevented if the stopping-off mechanism is kept in 
first-class shape; and second, because we feel that 
Komet fixers, as a whole, do not realize or appreciate 
how valuable this device really is. 

In the course of our remarks we stated that 
“wrecks” often occur due to the stop motions failing 
to act when they should. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows an actual case which began with one 
damaged needle immediately after the toe was com- 
pleted. The machine finally stopped in the leg of the 
next sock. Now, you may ask, what caused this one? 
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It was really very simple; removing and replacing 


the bracket (101670) caused the cable tube (302831) 
to become damaged. The coils in the cable opened 
immediately under the upper ferrule (302848) in the 
bracket, causing a kink in the tube. The kink in the 
tube caused the cable to become frayed until only 
two strands of the cable were intact. 


A Frayed Cable Is a Minor Defect 
but It Can Cause Trouble 


When the regular needle protector was knocked 
off of its spindle, the cable could not pull up due to 
the frayed ends binding against the hole in the fer- 
rule, which of course prevented the unlatching mech- 
anism from functioning. The machine continued to 
run until it became so badly loaded up that it had to 
stop—just a minor defect, a frayed cable, which could 
have been prevented if someone had noticed the 
kink in the tube. 

Replacing the damaged needles and sinkers, the 
loss of production and labor involved to get this one 
machine in running order again—all this was expen- 
sive. Surely this photograph is convincing proof that 
stop motions are important. 

seca» \ Veeueneee 


Know Your Workers Better 


Every individual is different. Unless you recognize 
these individual differences, you will not handle indi- 
viduals intelligently. 

Each individual has a different background, a differ- 
ent experience behind him, different training, different 
schooling, different family problems, different habits, dif- 
ferent likes and dislikes. 

The more you know about the individual differences 
of each worker, the closer you can get to him and the 
better the relations you can establish. 

Following are a list of 20 questions. Think over all the 
people you supervise, and write the name of the appropri- 
ate worker opposite each question. If you do this, you 
will find that you will come to know your workers better. 
You might also ask yourself who is the poorest employee 
or the least qualified employee in each of the following 
20 respects. 

1. Who is your oldest employee in point of age? 


2. Who is your oldest employee in length of service? 
3. Who can handle the largest number of different 














4. Who is your most loyal employee? 

5. Who is your highest skilled employee? 

6. Who is best suited to train new employees? 
7. Who has the best attitude? 

8. Who has the best possibilities for promotion? 
9. Who will make you the best under-study? 
10. Who is the best natured? 

11. Who is the most stable? 

12. Who is the most dependable? 

13. Who has the best attendance? 

14. Who is the fastest worker? 

15. Who does the highest quality work? 

16. Who has the fewest accidents? 

17. Who is the most cooperative? 

18. Who is the best liked? 

19. Who is the most intelligent? 

20. Who is the best all-around employee? 


Know your workers better, and you will have a bet- 
ter department. — “Management Information”, Elliott 


Service Co., Inc. 
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UNION SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


Three years ago the Needle Trades were 
handed an assignment of real magnitude—war- 
time needs of the Armed Forces plus.lend-lease 
plus civilian necessities. The production record 
being maintained by the industry is so outstand- 
ing as to be a major home front victory. One of 
the factors in this continued increase in produc- 
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The Union Special Machine offers a broad Second stone: 
. . e ted J % runs, The 
range of specially designed industrial sewing il emen 
machines to implement the wartime work a. tte simplicity of th. 
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schedules in any Needle Trades plant. These 
are machines with built-in superiority — de- 
signed and constructed for low cost operation, 
low cost maintenance, high-speed work, quality 
work, and complete dependability. Write today 
for literature — contact the company’s repre- 
sentative. 


492 N. Franklin St. * Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Mending Hose 


EDITOR COTTON: 

With the more or less tight situation of the yarn 
market at the present time, the difficulties often 
encountered in securing replacement parts for knit- 
ting machines, the scarcity of skilled help, and many 
other factors that disrupt civilian 2conomy, CONTRIBU- 
TOR No. 7587 has brought out 2 very interesting and 
timely question in the December issue by mentioning 
mending hosiery in a circular mill. 


There are two systems of taking care of ““mends” 
that I know about: the system whereby the defective 
hosiery is repaired by menders as it is thrown aside 
by the grey-goods inspectors or pairers in the fin- 
ishing room; and the centralized system the con- 
tributor speaks of. 


As to the most desirable system, that depends 
on the production and the quality of product. For 
small mills turning out a medium-priced product, I 
would say the first-named system would be more 
practical. On the other hand, if the production is 
large and the quality of merchandise rather high, 
many seconds can be saved by turning the mends 
over to a department that specializes in mending 
holes and small drop-stitches. Incidentally, mend- 
ing hosiery is a fine art in the up-to-date hosiery 
mill. If the mender is properly trained, she can in- 
terlace loops in a small hole that will resemble the 
knitted texture so closely that the casual observer 
would not notice it. 


In normal times the percentage of mends should 
never exceed five per cent of the dozens produced. 
Indeed, this small percentage should include both 
menders and waste. And if the hosiery is correctly 
sized and knitted, with average quality yarn and 
not too much tension on the yarn, the number of 
holes burst while the hosiery is being boarded should 
be practically negligible. 

So, I would say mending circular hosiery in the 
grey should be sufficient for the average mill in 
normal times, and mending in the grey-goods in- 
spection department should make the head inspector 
sufficiently ‘“mender” conscious—especially if the 
head inspector had to do all the mending. If the 
head inspector did all the mending, she would be 
very “mender” conscious; when the number of mends 
became unusually large, she would know that some- 
thing was wrong in the knitting department and 
would immediately report it to the foreman of this 
department, who would take remedial measures to 
save his reputation. 

I'am not in favor of paying mender operatives by 
the piece under any circumstances. I think it is more 
practical to pay these operatives by the hour, irre- 
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OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in knitting mills or finishing plants or for 
the presentation of new ideas of interest to other 
readers. Questions, answers, or letters need not 
conform to any particular style, as they will be 
properly edited Safes being published. Names 
or connections of contributors are never used with- 
out permission, each participant being designated 
by a contributor number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at saaiiee space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor "Cotton," 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





spective of the amount mended, in order to keep the 
imperfect work from accumulating either in the 
grey-goods department or the finish department. If 
circumstances permit, the head inspector should do 
all the mending in the knitting department, with the 
forelady taking care of the mending in the finishing 
room; then they make good “watch dogs” of the mill’s 
quality production. When menders are paid a piece 
rate, there is no inducement to keep the mends to the 
lowest possible figure. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7588 





The Yarn Change 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The following comments refer to the concluding 
part of Mr. K. O. Metz’s article in the July issue of 
COTTON on the Komet and Links and Links machine. 

During the early days of the war, I also had to 
change from Links-and-Links knitting to plain work 
and, as was said in his article, most of the orders 
called for the same count of yarn in the heel and 
toe as in the leg and foot, so I set up the machines 
without the yarn changing device. However, it was 
not long before I had the yarn-change put back into 
operation, because we had too much uneven knitting 
in the leg and foot. due to the difference in tension. 

The type of yarn we have to contend with these 
days makes it necessary to use more tension on heel 
and toe knitting to prevent looping. The equaliz- 
ing of the tension on the double feed to that of the 
heel and toe caused trouble on the double feed. This 
called for readjustment of the _ stitch-regulating 
screws to get a balanced stitch. 

However, the next order, of different quality and 
count of yarn, brought us back to the same routine 
of adjusting. By using the yarn change, we keep 
our trouble confined to one point. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7548 
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is important in knitting, 

too. And Torrington 
Needles—the machine-made 
needles—will help vou achieve 
that correctly tensioned. form- 
fitting quality that is basically es- 
sential in) swimsuits and many 


other types of knit coodds, 
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Higher spindle speeds and heavier package 
loads are two advantages made possible 
by Torrington Needle Bearings. These 
small, compact, anti-friction Needle 
Bearings have unusually high radial load 
Capacity, are simply and efficiently lubri- 
cated and make possible longer periods 
of continuous operation. 

















Used in spindles and many other im- 
portant parts of modern textile machines, 
these modern anti-friction bearings con- 














and higher efficiency. 





When you plan to buy new machines 
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tribute directly to lower operating costs 
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or to modernize your existing equipment, 
it will be worth your while to know more 
about the advantages of the easily-installed, 
low-cost Torrington Needle Bearings. 
Our Catalog 30-A containing data on 
types and sizes to meet your specific 
requirements will be sent on request. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONN. « SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
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OF THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS | 


Civilian Retail Supplies at Low Ebb—Some Manufacturers Lack 
Yarn; Others Lack Manpower—Complaints Are Loudest at 
Mill and Distributor Level—Civilian Backlog Is Spotty, but 
Majority of Public Already Is Comfortably Supplied—Indus- 
try Now Believed Nearly Through Worst of War Period— 
Manufacturer-Merchant Relationship Has Been Clarified. 


Philadelphia, February 15, ‘45 


THE MANUFACTURING and distribution interests during the last two 
months have come more nearly into conformity as to methods and 
aims than at any previous time since this country entered the war. 
Among wholesale and retail merchants, the urge is still very strong to 
beat the other fellow to it in the matter of replacing sold-out stocks. 
Among the manufacturers, giving the government what it wants is 
uppermost. After taking care of civilian accounts pretty well during 
1944, since January 1 the manufacturers have been under so many 
directives from government agencies that more or less regular custom- 
ers have had to shift for themselves. Recent reports of shortages in 
essential civilian goods are believed by some observers to be exagger- 
ated. It is conceded that there have been occasional instances of actual 
distress, but observers question the statement attributed to WPB to the 
effect that “ending of the war would not end existing shortages.” 


Full-Fashioned 


Lacking enough yarn to permit 
utilization of remaining manpower, 
a good many manufacturers of stock- 
ings have turned their attention to- 
ward getting equitable distribution 
of the yarn that is still available. 
They seem to fear that alleged pref- 
erence in yarn distribution to cer- 
tain hosiery manufacturers may be 
extended into the postwar period. 
They claim that no group of manu- 
facturers should be favored at the 
expense of others. In other words, 
they believe that WPB should not 
deny fine-denier yarns to certain 


. mills when there have not been 


enough 51 and finer-gauge machines 
to fill the demand for this type of 
hosiery. 

Partly because of wartime con- 
trols, it is asserted, the hosiery busi- 


' ness is now in a phase which might 
_ be the beginning of a new cycle in 


Te igh | See a 


the manufacture of this item. This 
change should be carefully studied, 
it is claimed, especially by machinery 
builders and hosiery manufacturers. 
It is said to be doubtful whether 
today there is a single hosiery buyer 
who would not gladly purchase 50- 
denier, 45-gauge full-fashioned stock- 
ings. 

Under present WPB regulations, 
the hosiery makers are not permit- 


ted to offer such merchandise for 
sale, even though they can obtain the 
yarn. It is declared that nobody in- 
side or outside this industry can 
prove that the sale of 50-denier, 45- 
gauge hosiery conflicts with the war 
effort, any more than 5l-gauge 
would. It is urged that a 45-gauge, 
50-denier stocking gives better serv- 
ice than the 50-denier, 5l-gauge. 
Therefore, it is added, since there 
are not enough 51 and finer-gauge 
machines to supply the finer hosiery, 
the restrictions should be lifted for 
these reasons: (1) to supply the de- 
mand for 50-denier hosiery as far 
as the yarn is available; (2) preserva- 
tion of the full-fashioned manufac- 
turers should be considered when 
distributing the finer yarns because, 
if the finer fibers are available onkly 
for 51 and finer-gauge machines, 
there is bound to be a definite trend 
of consumer demand toward the 
sheerest hosiery at a time when ho- 
siery manufacturers cannot supply 
this demand. The steady increase in 
recent years of the so-called “bare 
leg” fad is cited, and because the 
sheerest seamless hosiery goes along 
with, and plays into, this trend, it is 
feared by full-fashioned mills that 
great inroads may be made into their 
business by the finest of the seam- 
less machines. 

It is urged that builders of ma- 
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chinery for full-fashioned production 
ought to join those now advocating 
unconditional distribution of rayon 
and other fibers to hosiery mills as 
they become available, as was the 
custom in this industry before the 
advent of nylon. Distribution of ny- 
lon previously was on an allegedly 
“unfair” basis, some observers con- 
tend, and when peace brings the re- 
lease of nylon for hosiery, it should 
be distributed to full-fashioned mills 
without regard to gauge. Also, it is 
stated, other fibers, as they become 
available, should be dealt out to ho- 
siery manufacturers unconditionally 
as regards denier - machine - gauge 
stipulations. 

There is no point at this writing in 
recapitulating all the setbacks that 
have been undergone by full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. The industry is chiefly 
interested in looking ahead. From 
this standpoint, it is argued that full- 
fashioned stockings are in good posi- 
tion to perpetuate their popularity 
when normal supply-demand rela- 
tionships can be resumed. To this 
end, it is being urged that the full- 
fashioned interests take advantage of 
their commanding position by call- 
ing attention to the many fine fea- 
tures of their products—as, for ex- 
ample, the slenderizing seam. An in- 
dustry-wide campaign is being urged 
in this connection; style and dura- 
bility would be underscored. 


Many of the full-fashioned mills 
are planning to replace coarse-gauge 
machines with the finer gauges. Oth- 
ers are reported as having such a 
program already well under way. 
The planning committee of the Inde- 
pendent Hosiery Manufacturers As- 
sociation offers this comment: 

“Generally speaking, the primary 
purpose of such conversion is to 
qualify the manufacturer to use the 
finer yarns now and in the future, in 
the event that unfair orders of WPB, 
namely M-37-D and L-274, are con- 
tinued when stronger fibers are made 
available ...” It is also stressed that 
manpower could be conserved by 
immediate cessation of such conver- 
sion. And the machine builder, it is 
urged, could retain his rightful posi- 
tion in supplying new equipment 
when and as machines now in use be- 
come obsolete, provided the finer 
yarns are again made unconditional- 
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ly available to the full-fasnioned ho- 
siery manufacturers. 

What is sought is a condition in 
which these WPB orders are amend- 
ed to authorize rayon distribution 
without denier-gauge conditions, per- 
mitting the full-fashioned mills to 
launch at once into what is described 
as the “potential evolution” of their 
branch of the hosiery industry. As a 
result, it is asserted, now and in the 
postwar period buyers could obtain 
the sheerer hosiery regardless of 
gauge, and production could be 
stepped up so as to meet a demand 
which is regarded as a natural devel- 
opment and which the full-fashioned 
interests have a right to expect. 


Seamless 


Market conditions have tightened 
still more in seamless hosiery, with 
yarn more difficult to get during the 
last few weeks. Hosiery mills are re- 
duced to taking in small lots, on 
which deliveries cannot be guaran- 
ced. The quality of yarn still ob- 
tainable is unpredictable, manufac- 
turers state. Where yarn of the 


counts and kinds usually preferred 
can still be obtained, even in small 
lots, it is being used on the most ef- 
ficient machinery owned by the mills 
and operated by only the highest- 
rated workers. Where machinery has 
to be idle because of yarn scarcity, 
marginal equipment is the first to be 
shut down. Such equipment was in- 
tended for the discard any way, mar- 
ket authorities say. 


Socks 


It is now being forecast by indus- 
try spokesmen that wool socks prob- 
ably will remain scarce until late 
this year. The shortage in all the 
low-priced lines will be still more 
serious before mid-year. 

For the last several months, as 
previously noted, yarn supply of cot- 
ton and rayon has been getting in- 
creasingly unpredictable. For exam- 
ple, the crew-type socks have been 
affected by the carded cotton yarn 
“freeze” up to and including 20s 
count. Certain popular counts of 
mercerized yarn are now entirely off 
the market. 





tially as it is now. 


their advertising. 


last fall. 





FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTTon’s market correspondent) 


Philadelphia, February 15, 1945 

PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY in this industry has not changed signifi- 
cantly since the turn of the year. In some quarters the limita- 
tions On Manpower supply have become worse, but steps taken by 
the War Manpower Commission appear at this writing to have eased 
the situation in critical areas. The War Production Board has come 
to the aid of manufacturers urgently needing parts or new units for 
rehabilitation of equipment so that they may step up production of 
needed items. Between now and the end of spring, the relationship 
of general supply to over-all demand is expected to remain substan- 


Most manufacturers and distributors in the yarn and knitwear 
field during the last two months have been able to adapt themselves 
to the main theme: intensive production of war items in at least 
some categories until total peace arrives. In the industry, it is pointed 
out that not all are affected alike, and what is a set-back for one 
manufacturer or his group may be an opportunity for others. 

In retail distribution, the week-by-week sales totals seem to 
show a tapering-off of selling volume. There are still gains over the 
like period of last year, but they are smaller. This is claimed by 
some observers to represent sparse stocks of merchandise in the 
stores, but it also reflects in some degree a trend among the public 
to defer purchases of the less necessary kind until there is a chance 
to get better quality. Manufacturers who have been able to main- 
tain quality, or even to improve it, have been stressing this fact in 


The competition which “soft goods” will face from durable mer- 
chandise has been postponed for several months by sharp reduc- 
tions that have had to be made in the quantity of metals, etc., which 
WPB intended to allot under its “spot authorization plan.” It is 
indicated also that military and naval cut-backs affecting existing 
war contracts will be made more gradually than was planned early 


As a general thing, the postwar plans of this industry, which 
temporarily had to be shelved, seem likely to have more chance of 
success than many believed probable a month ago. Some of the 
larger retail organizations have gone right ahead with consolidation 
of their buying functions, even in a few cases to the extent of pub- 
lishing advertisements for the guidance of suppliers. 

Latest information of producers’ plans, in effect, is that the 
majority will: (1) return as quickly as possible to making standard 
grades of merchandise of all the kinds that the public found ac- 
ceptable before the war; (2) then develop and introduce the new 
things that have been enthusiastically promised. 
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Total output of half-hose has been 
decreasing, whereas government re- 
quirements have increased since Jan- 
uary 1. Men’s civilian low-end ho- 
siery is made on the simplest sort of 
machinery, and such machines are 
best adapted to making socks on war 
contracts. 


Underwear 


Prospects continue to be slim that 
anything can be done at this late date 
to improve civilian supply for spring. 
Scarcity of available merchandise in 
this line is said in the trade to be 
the worst in recent experience. Indi- 
vidual manufacturers and distribu- 
tors regarded as leaders in the in- 
dustry—who have devoted their en- 
tire active careers to this business— 
say that during the last few months 
they learned a lot of things about it 
that they never thought could hap- 
pen. 

Civilian merchandise has been al- 
most entirely shut off by the huge 
requirements for the war. This di- 
rectly affects machinery and man- 
power of the majority of manufac- 
turers. It also affects them indirect- 
ly, because if they have some Ca- 
pacity left for civilian merchandise. 
they cannot obtain suitable manu- 
facturing materials. Those in the 
lightweight industry still complain 
of OPA’s non-cooperative policy with 
regard to giving the underwear mills 
an offset to the higher yarn prices 
they have to pay. Outlook for chil- 
dren’s underwear has appeared a bit 
brighter to some observers because 
of intervention by the Office of Ci- 
vilian Requirements after months of 
uncertainty and many consumer 
complaints. 

Severe winter weather in various 
sections has increased supply diffi- 
culties in some lines, it is stated. Rai! 
and highway traffic were blocked or 
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slowed down. This led to an embargo | | 


on railroad freight movement of oth- 
er than critically-needed war sup- 
plies. The embargo did not apply to 
shipments within the designated 
areas, but these were hampered by 


local weather conditions. The Asso- | 


ciation of American Railroads was 
reported to have turned down an ap- 
plication for exemption of textile 
products, even though a large part of 
this class of freight goes into the war 
effort. 

The “Battle of Washington” con- 
tinued over textile and garment 
pricing. As an example, manufactur- 
ers’ ceiling prices are down about 
8% for fall and winter utility wear 
OPA brought this about by lowering 
manufacturers’ gross margins 20% 
below their 1943 gross, on the theory 
that the industry’s over-all earnings 
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SUSPECTS 





The lovely lady who wears this bewitch- 
ing sheer black probably suspects some 
wizardry on the part of the designer who 
created it. But—he knows better! He knows 
he could never have achieved the style 
appeal that sold it unless the material had 
been properly processed. 

That’s why so many of America’s lead- 
ing mills, converters, finishers and dyers 
have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for 
high-quality wetting, fulling, scouring and 
dispersing agents. 

There is a C. P. P. soap or synthetic 
detergent for every fabric—for every proc- 
essing problem. Ask your local Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet representative for detailed 
information on the full line of C. P. P. 
processing agents made specially for the 
textile industry. Or, write to our Industrial 
Department at Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


DON’T WASTE SOAP... vital materials 
needed to win the war are used in making soaps 














still compare favorably with the 
1936-39 base period. Where this re- 
duction would drop any manufactur- 
er’s earnings below the base period, 
permission would be given for him 
to decrease the ceiling reduction to 
that extent. Effective on March l, 
under MPR-572, this affects fall and 
winter garments, including a consid- 
erable list of woolen, worsted, me- 
rino, and combination textile-leather 
items. 

Production of staple lines of kKnit- 
ted cotton and woolen underwear be- 
gan 1945 with a continuation of the 
decline that marked 1944. This is 
clearly indicated by Census Bureau 
figures bringing last year’s produc- 
tion data up to December 1. Be- 
tween October and November, pro- 
duction fell from 3,145,000 to 3,099,- 
000 dozens. Government orders took 
over 500,000 dozens of the November 
output. With continuing manpower 
and yarn troubles, it is estimated in 
the trade that 1945 production up to 
the middle of February has scarcely 
exceeded the weekly average output 
reported for November, but it is a 
known fact that government orders 
are taking a larger share of produc- 
tion during the current quarter and 
still more during the second quar- 
ter. 

Part of the war needs can be defi- 
nitely stated for the second quarter, 
but because the procurement officers 
have been doing a lot of quiet buy- 
ing, it is safe to say that few in the 
industry can obtain a really accurate 
idea of the extent of buying for the 
armed forces. This makes it very dif- 
ficult for postwar planners to fore- 
cast (a) how soon they can expect 
to resume civilian production on a 
normal scale and (b) how much post- 
war competition they should antici- 
pate from sales in this country and 
abroad of surplus government-owned 
merchandise in this line. 

Comparison of reports received 
from various branches of the indus- 
try shows that, except for occasional 
small lots, no more underwear for 
civilian use has been offered by the 
mills during the last two or three 
weeks. The explanation usually 
given is that the mills are largely 
engaged on government orders, plus 
the fact that what is not taken up 
for war needs is under strict control 
of the War Production Board to fit 
into the general pattern of channeled 
distribution for other end-uses which 
from time to time are officially stat- 
ed to be essential. Incentive for in- 
dividual enterprise in the matter of 
distribution of underwear is now at 
the lowest point of the war period, it 
is asserted. 

It is stressed, however, that condi- 
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tions are not as bad as they might 
be. When the scope of the WPB- 
OPA-OCR jointly-sponsored ‘“low- 
end” civilian program was first made 
known, a few weeks ago, it was 
feared that a good many manufac- 
turers would have to convert com- 
pletely to war work or else shut 
down machinery and discharge their 
employes. This program turned out 
to be far less drastic than was at 
first proposed. The trend of military 
events led WPB to give closer scru- 
tiny to the “pipe line” requisitions of 
the Army and Navy, which since De- 
cember 15 have deluged the textile- 
garment industry. 

In the knitwear industry, this 
WPB-OPA-OCR program was viewed 
by some as just another government 
experiment in “scare-psychology,”’ 
intended to frighten the rank and 
file of producers and distributors into 
occasionally taking losses rather 
than be blamed for interfering with 
the government’s alleged plans for 
stabilizing consumer prices. 

Trade observers are still con- 
vinced that ending of the war in 
Europe will bring substantial cut- 
backs in military business in this 
field, although WPB has stated: 
“Ending of the war will not end ex- 
isting shortages.” Military buying 
agencies themselves were busy last 
fall urging their suppliers to prepare 
promptly for expected contract ter- 
minations. Washington estimates of 
future supply and demand have been 
faulty before, it is pointed out, and 
they can be wrong now. It is as- 


sumed by a good many that the out- 
look for later 1945 civilian merchan- 
dise is not nearly so black as it was 
officially painted by government 
agency spokesmen in the last few 
weeks. 


Knitgoods Rules 
Purposely Confused? 


Many of the goyernment’s civilian 
garment regulations have been con- 
fusing to manufacturers and to 
wholesale and retail distributors 
alike. For instance, manufacturers in 
this field, who have been trying to 
preserve at least a vestige of civilian 
supply in their lines, lately have 
been described as “sick and tired” of 
trying to figure out for themselves 
what Washington authorities really 
want. Many of them are said to 
have followed the line of least re- 
sistance by converting, however be- 
latedly, to 100% government orders. 

The Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot recently reported oversub- 
scription on bid invitations for a 
number of textile-garment items. In 
the trade it is pointed out that, 
viewed from some angles, there is 
no cause for wonder in this. Experi- 
ence of manufacturers in recent 
months has been that if the Army 
doesn’t get sufficient bids—at the 
Army’s ceiling price level, and with 
all details of specifications and de- 
liveries, packing, etc., to suit the 
Army—WPB is simply asked to slap 
on a “freeze,” and nothing is left for 
most mills to do but furnish what 
the Army seeks. 


Retail Knitwear Items 
Dwindle in Stores 


Available supplies of knitted gar- 
ments are now scarcer in retail 
stores than ever before in three gen- 
erations, according to leaders in re- 
tail distribution who are familiar 
with supply conditions in this line. 
There was plenty of warning of this, 
but over the last several months 
there was nothing the average re- 
tailer could do about it. To distribute 
what goods he had equitably among 
his customers was the most he could 
do. He could do little to obtain a 
greater share of dwindling allot- 
ments from his suppliers. As often 
noted before, the mills were busy 
serving highly rated consumers hold- 
ing government directives. 

The regular market and manufac- 
turing reports have shown a de- 
crease in output in the knitgoods 
lines for a long time. This being so, 
the War Production Board must have 
been informed many months ago of 
the condition, especially since all 
producers of knitted fabrics and gar- 
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From Iceland to the islands of the South Pacific; from Europe to 
China—on nearly every continent and all the seven seas— 
é Aberfoyle Yarns are protecting and serving the men and 
women who are fighting the cause of Liberty. 

When their needs have been supplied, yours will be our first 
consideration. You will find Aberfoyle Yarns better than ever, 
thanks to the war-gained experience in their manufacture and 
application which has effected improvements in quality. 

Greater durability, greater beauty, will be imparted to 


peacetime clothing manufactured from these ‘Fibres for the 


Fabrics of the Furure.”’ 
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ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Carolina 
Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
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ments have been required to file 
complete reports of all their opera- 
tions in making and shipping their 
products. But right along WPB has 
been issuing priorities (“hunting li- 
censes”) against textile-garment pro- 
duction which long ago ceased to 
exist. 

Mill spokesmen and commercial 
interests often have pointed out that 
what is needed is greater over-all 
production. Only recently did Wash- 
ington authorities take any notice of 
this fundamental need. Even yet, 
mill managements and other employ- 
ers complain of losing valuable em- 
ployees, who are taken for the 
armed services or leave for better- 
paying work. 

Retailers in general are fully in- 
formed of all this, it is said, and 
they harbor no ill-will against the 
mills and wholesalers. The public 
also is represented as cheerfully ac- 
cepting conditions, but the fact re- 
mains that Washington authorities 
sadly underestimated the importance 
of textile materials and knitted gar- 
ments in the war period. 


Knitwear Ratings 
Being Expedited 


The War Production Board has 
been trying to expedite replies to ap- 
plications to obtain necessary ma- 
terials for the manufacture of ho- 
siery and underwear under various 
WPB programs intended to facilitate 
military and civilian supplies. Ho- 
siery and underwear applicants who 
doubted whether their cotton-yarn 
ration could be used to obtain mer- 
cerized yarn are reported to have 
been informed that it can be used 
for either single or two-ply mercer- 
ized, so long as the counts sought are 
not below the equivalent of 16s. 

It is understood that this also ap- 
plies to outerwear. For example, 
WPB’s program No. 5 calls for about 
97,000,000 units of infants’ and chil- 
dren’s hosiery, underwear and outer- 
wear, and men’s work socks, all to 
be manufactured during the current 
quarter. 


Wool Outlook Rules 
Sweater Supply 


Outlook for better civilian supply 
of sweaters is said to depend in some 
degree on nearby developments in 
the markets for raw wool. In the 
trade, it is feared that the materials 
needed for swim suits, for example, 
may become increasingly tight. Man- 
power also is bothering the manu- 
facturers. It is conceded that the 
over-all supply of raw wool is ample, 
not only in this country, but in oth- 
ers of the United Nations. Conver- 
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sion of wool into yarn, then into gar- 
ments, however, requires that the 
proper fibers be available, so as to 
give economical manufacturing per- 
formance. In the last several weeks, 
buying for the Army has made great 
inroads on certain types of raw wool 
that would fit in with production of 
knitted garments. 


War Uses of Rayon 
Continue to Grow 


The advisory committee of the 
rayon industry is reported to have 
asked WPB to “screen” the war or- 
ders already placed for fabrics re- 
quiring rayon yarn and to keep an 
eye on those which the industry ex- 
pects will be placed during the next 
quarter This action indicates that 
the advisory group feels the procure- 
ment officers may have overestimated 
their needs in order to be on the safe 
side. Military orders have been tak- 
ing a greater volume of rayon yarn, 
it is stated, and further increases are 
contemplated. 


Woolen Yarn Quotas 


Sale yarn spinners are included 
with others in the “freeze” of woolen 
yarn mills. Output of the integrated 
mills first was frozen, and the indus- 
try advisory groups have recom- 
mended that WPB extend the merino 
yarn priority to include the French- 
spun mills. War prisoners have been 
asked for to help turn out the pro- 
duction demanded in this field. This 
is permitted by the Geneva Conven- 
tion, the committee was told. 


New Jobbers 
Face OPA Curb 


OPA and WPB have been looking 
into the status of jobbing concerns 
that have appeared on the scene in 
the knitgoods and other lines since 
price control went into effect. Some 
manufacturers are alleged to have 
set up their own middlemen so as to 
obtain higher than ceiling prices. 
They also are alleged to have entered 
into “kickback” schemes with estab- 
lished jobbers. These transactions 
are claimed to infringe the regula- 
tions both of WPB and OPA, who 
contend they have plenty of author- 
ity to prevent newly-organized job- 
bing concerns from charging any 
mark-up at all. 


Yarn Control Tightened 


WPB extended its freeze of card- 
ed cotton sale yarn up to and in- 
cluding 20s and amended Order M- 
317-B so as to plug some loopholes 
in yarn distribution... The freeze, 
which was to have ended March 31, 
is extended to June 30. 4 


This changes the outlook for man- 
ufacturers who thought they could 
get along on reduced operations un- 
til March 31, so as to keep their per- 
sonnel and at least cover their ex- 
penses. With yarn more strictly shut 
off, it is feared there will be a good 
many shutdowns. Both carded and 
combed counts are affected by the 
M-317-B amendment, which puts 
new stress on set-asides for war pro- 
curements and other government or- 
ders, as well as for export. 


Price Aid Promised 
On Wristlets 


Manufacturers who were directed 
by WPB to make knitted cotton tub- 
ing for wristlets for work gloves can 
apply to OPA for individual price 
ceiling adjustments. It is not imme- 
diately possible to say what effect 
such individual adjustments may 
have on retail prices. OPA first has 
to determine how much extra cost 
the manufacturer can be expected to 
absorb, if any. 

A relief applicant whose net in- 
come (before taxes), when figured in 
relation to his net worth, is less than 
twice what it was during the base 
period, 1936-39, or less than 5.7%, 
may be granted an adjusted ceiling 
price up to 102% of his total cost. 
In any event, it looks as if he can at 
least get back his total cost. 


Basie Rayon Supply 
Reported Gaining 


Supply of basic rayon materials 
for making knit goods, including both 
the yarn and the staple fibers, has 
long been in a “jam,” but the Janu- 
ary production figures, just released 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
show that January yarn shipments 
to all the domestic consumers totaled 
49,800,000 pounds. This is 800,000 
pounds more than in December and 
8,300,000 more than in January, 1944. 

The January staple fiber shipments 
totaled 13,700,000 pounds, which 
compares favorably with December 
but is around 200,000 pounds under 
January, 1944. On February 1, pro- 
ducers’ rayon yarn stocks stood at 
6,700,000 pounds, or about 600,000 
more than a month ago and about 
900,000 less than on February 1, 1944. 
Producers’ staple fiber stocks as of 
February 1 totaled 2,700,000 pounds, 
equal to December 31, 1944. 

There is not now nearly enough 
rayon yarn and staple fiber for the 
demand, of course, but this reflects 
mainly the heuvy pressure of the 
war effort. When this is lifted, mak- 
ers and distributors of rayon gar- 
ments and fabrics can really “go to 
town,” industry observers believe. 
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Use This Simple Tool 
to Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 


























Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter Li OME Pi RS Tu 


No need to send sinker and divider heads back to FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- a 

ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right iv your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in operation—with 
only the head you are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 
high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 
gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 
Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 
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We manufacture a wide line of precision products 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


cane 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 
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* improve quality 
* increase ers . d his ord 

‘custom quirements and his orders come FIRST, 
* amd your S 


° e and we are proud to serve our country. 
satisfaction P untry 


Laurel Hosiery Finishes impart soft, smooth appear- 
ance, assure greater freedom from snags. Provide proper 
lubrication and finish needed to protect your fibers, increase 
elasticity, help eliminate wrinkles, give the longer wear so 











Your Uncle Sam has right of way insofar 


as our facilities are concerned. His re- 





At the same time, we regret that it may 


be necessary to ask our customers — 


important today. Seamless or full-fashioneds . . . cotton, users of Brinton Knitting Machines — 
rayon or combinations, you can get Laure! laboratory- 
controlled and mill-tested finishes that exactly fit your job, to wait, until we can care 


simplify your processing and step up your production. 
for their needs. 


BRINTON 


Circular Knitting Machines 
3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Qver 35 years’ experience in preparing textile fin- 
ishes for leading mills enables Laurel Technicians to make 
practical recommendations, help meet Government speci- 
fications. Send for a trial order and formula today. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 

Hydrocop « Laurel 3B Softener « Hetrosol « Dull 

Finishes « Water Repellents « Laurel Mildant ‘‘A”’ 
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SOAPS ° OILS ° FIMISHES For Victory — Buy More War Bonds 









SOAP MANUFACTURING CO -INC- 











BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Supply Is Channeled in All Branches of Sale Yarns—Spinners Have 
Stabilized Production; Will Try to Increase It—Where Pos- 
sible, Unrated Consumers, Shut Off from Yarn, Continue 
Part-Time Operations—Manpower Still Complained of, but 
Government Action Has Aided Some—Rehabilitation of 
Machinery Is Making Slow but Steady Progress—Civilian 
Yarn Supply Will Improve Quickly When Time Comes. 


Philadelphia, February 15, 1945 


ON THE SURFACE, it is difficult for an observer to see much change in 

present conditions, as compared with those that prevailed late last 
year. Government agencies continue in charge of many of the usual 
functions of spinners and distributors of yarn, as well as most of their 
customers. Concentration is directed to spinning and shipping certain 
kinds and counts for specific end-uses. The majority of spinners have 
been placed in position to devote most of their time and attention to 
operational matters. Yarn market interests temporarily have been by- 
passed to some extent, but are engaged in helping customers convert to 
lines for which they can obtain priorities for yarn. During the last two 
months, the switch-over of yarn mill and market methcds to conform 
with Government directives has been smoother than many expected. 
Accordingly, transition back to predominance of civilian supply prom- 
ises to be easier than was thought probable last fall. 


Cotton Spinners Seek 
Return to 1942 Levels 


Though at this writing it seems 
probable that some time must elapse 
before civilian customers’ needs will 
be relieved by larger cotton yarn 
supply, some progress has already 
been made in this direction. 

The majority of sale yarn spinners 
for many months needed assistance in 
holding onto manpower, in combat- 
ting absenteeism, in getting repair 
parts for machines, etc. Some mills 
managed to get aid of this kind from 
the regular government agencies, but 
not enough was done to prevent yarn 
production from declining. 

The record during the past two 
months shows production stabilized 
and several plans for increasing it. 
The goal is the wartime peak level of 
1942. It is difficult for many in the 
industry to visualize a return to this 
level, but all will do their part to 
help achieve it in as large a measure 
as possible. Before the end of this 
quarter, cotton yarn production may 
be a lot nearer to filling the more 
essential requirements. By the end 
of spring, civilian needs should get 
more liberal attention, chiefly on the 
basis of WPB directives. 

Central groups among the spinners 
have set out to strengthen the weak 
spots. Among other things, they dis- 
covered that even in yarn mills 
where loss of manpower has not been 
serious, at least numerically, there 
was loss of working-hours because 
of absenteeism. The Army has adopt- 
ed a plan to help employers handle 
this problem more _ successfully. 
Where production of yarn needed for 
Army items has bogged down, an 
officer will be assigned to “expedite”’ 
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the work. It has been demonstrated 
that the uniform and the definite as- 
sumption of authority by the officer 
get quick results where customary 
efforts at persuasion have failed. 

Exercise of this authority has fa- 
cilitated spinners also in getting re- 
pair parts and machinery replace- 
ments when urgently needed, as well 
as in obtaining packaging and wrap- 
ping materials and other mill sup- 
plies. Transportation delays that were 
beyond control of the spinners have 
been likewise quickly straightened 
out when the yarn involved was 
found to be holding up the manufac- 
ture of textiles or clothing sought by 
the Army. 

After a brief period of confusion 
when WPB began its freeze program 
in cotton yarn, this industry has re- 
adjusted its methods and practices 
accordingly. Over the last several 
weeks, there is evidence of more or- 
derly procedure, as WPB is now re- 
sponsible for the working-out of most 
of the distribution tangles. As far as 
yarn supply goes, in some civilian 
lines where manufacturers are un- 
able to convert to war goods there 
has been a drastic reduction in work- 
ing hours, but so far, employers have 
tried to keep their best people at work, 
at least part-time, so as to retain a 
nucleus for peacetime. Others have 
had to shut down completely but 
stand ready to resume as soon as they 
can again obtain yarn. 

Despite the many and _ justified 
complaints about scarcity of cotton 
yarn, productivity has been main- 
tained at an astonishing level. Few 
would have thought, five years ago, 
that it was physically possible to pro- 
duce and distribute all the yarn that 
has flowed into the military supply 
system and the civilian economy. 


Rayon Yarn , 


The knitwear lines using rayon 
yarn are still in the position of get- 
ting progressively less out of the to- 
tal production. Filament yarn con- 
sumed by the hosiery industry last 
year approximated 37,100,000 pounds 
of viscose and cupra and around 8,- 
000,000 pounds of acetate. This total 
of 45,100,000 pounds represented 9.7 
per cent less viscose and 4.8 per cent 
less acetate yarn than hosiery manu- 
facturers got in 1943. Full-fashioned 
stockings, of course, got the bulk of 
1944 yarn supply, in part as a re- 
placement for silk and nylon no long- 
er obtainable for hosiery. 

With the ending of organized re- 
sistance in Germany, followed by 
military cutbacks in due course, the 
outlook is for civilian lines to benefit 
from enhanced rayon yarn supply 
more quickly than was previously as- 
sumed in the industry. The product- 
ive capacity of rayon mills has been 
spurred upward by the war demands, 
and as these diminish there is likely 
to be quick transfer to the filling 
of civilian needs. 


Worsted Yarn 


It will be some time before the 
prospect of worsted yarn supply for 
ordinary merchandise can again be 
viewed in relationship to what was 
regarded as normal. The production 
of this key industry has been affect- 
ed more by wartime conditions than 
others have been. The _ shortages 
have existed longer than in other 
forms of yarn supply. War procure- 
ment schedules have had a greater 
effect on worsted yarn than else- 
where. In the last two months, 
changes in such procurement have 
directly caused marked shifts in the 
civilian supply of such yarns. 

When manufacturers who normal- 
ly rely on worsted yarn survey the 
recent situation, they are reminded 
that as recently as 1943 less than 50 
per cent of worsted fabrics were 
available for civilian uses but that in 
1944 the war orders for uniform 
cloth declined, leaving almost 75 per 
cent available for civilians. In the last 
two months this trend has again 
been reversed, but worsted yarn con- 
sumers may soon find a better flow 
of yarn channeled in their direction. 
Whether this comes suddenly or grad- 
ually has become less important to 
spinners and their customers than 
the influences which will determine 
their position in the postwar period. 

There is a tendency at present for 
these interests to be less concerned 
than formerly about the domestic and 
world position of wool, particularly 
with regard to prices and its posi- 
tion in competition with other tex- 
tile fibers. Productive volume in 
worsted yarns is deemed ample for 
all civilian demands as soon as war 
requirements are filled. 
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FINISHES HAVE BEEN MEET- 
ING THE NEEDS OF MILADY’S 
REQUIREMENTS 


Yes, DuraBeau is not only used by a great 
many of the leading manufacturers of mi« 
lady’s hose to assure leg loveliness and miles 
more wear—but “Finishes by Scholler”’ are 
also used on many other fibres and fabs 
rics —for dainty underthinss, gowns, coats, 
gloves, hats, etc. 

DuraBeau helps to assure lasting loveli- 
ness—and adds immensely to the service 
life of milady’s wardrobe. 








Manufacturers of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


SCHO LLE R BROS., IN C. Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. e St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


, cm Less Bookkeeping 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN | More Protection 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
USE 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 
4-in-1 


| COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAYROLL 


| PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
Envelopes 
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COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 
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» » » Designed to comply with the : 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- 
quirements. Samples, prices and full informa- 
tion sent without obligation. Write today— 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CoO. 
Post Office Box 1267 
ATLANTA |, GEORGIA 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 








High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
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Railroad. Raleigh County, W. Va., C. c 
2 P & O. and Virginian Railroads. 
A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting (Ze oe fe sad sy wag 
a ebony Sages on wry coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
ise County, Va., on the inter- tuck h L.&N.R 1¥ a 
state Railroad. Reaucky —_on the — 
; Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
Roda and Stonega from Wise (CHARMCO) the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
County, Va., and Connellsville brier County, W. Va., originat- 
Coke from Pennsylvania. ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. | 
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ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium ... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 














Branches: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. CINCINNATI 
DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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@ For over twenty-five 
years the yardstick of 
the Textile and Dyestuff 
industry for determin- 
ing the light fastness of 
materials. 

An indispensible ma- 

















chine for proving the 

light fastness of dyestuff 

and fabrics. Fade-Ometer 

tests are required by 

many government spe- SU: 

cifications. 

Specimens are rotated - 

around the Atlas En- cle 

closed Violet Arc—the ~~ sta 

Closest approach to q 

natural sunlight. Tem- 4 - 
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_ How to do a BETTER 
CARD GRINDING JOB: 




















E sure to get a Fillet Cloth that puts clean, sharp 
| points on your card wires with a minimum of 
/pressure. One that cuts fast, clean, and free without 
gouging, hooking or bending the wires. How? Just 
order long-lasting ‘““ALOXITE” Card Grinding Fillet 
Cloth at your supply dealer’s. Its specially grooved 
surface of sharp, tough aluminum oxide grains is 
coated on an extra heavy, non-stretching yet flexible 
cloth backing. It’s available from your dealer in 
standard widths of 1” and 11%” or in special widths if 

desired. 


“ALOXITE” Fillet Cloth is another example of how 
“CARBORUNDUM” Abrasive Engineers are helping 
to improve almost every industrial process through 
the proper use of abrasives. Address inquiries to The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








“CARBORUNDUM” and “ALOXITE” are registered trade marks of and 


indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company ) 
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MILL STARCH 
“The Weavers Ftiend’ 


* Penetrates 


Thoroughly 


* Dependable 


*xCarries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


x Always Uniform 
*Boils Thin 








The Keever 


Starch Company. 


Columbus. Ohio 
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Close-up of round corner in a 
Blickman dyebox. This feature ‘ 
speeds cleaning, helps you get 

more runs per box. 


Every aspect of production 
and profit in textile dyeing 
depends on how many runs 
you can get per box per 
day. More runs per box 
means better use of man- 
power — faster service to 
customers — ability to han- 
dle more business at lower 
cost regularly and during 
peak seasons. 





ALL ORDERS SUBJECT 
TO GOVERNMENT 
PRIORITY REGULATIONS 


Blickman stainless steel dye 
boxes give you more runs 
per box because they are 
built with round corners for 
faster,more thorough clean- 
ing — for quicker change 
over from one color to an- 
other—for an end to discol- 
oration and false shades. 















When you plan for your 
postwar plant, consult 
with our textile dyeing 
engineers. 


folder > ver 5 
showing BLICKMAN 
dyeing equipment 
highs 


in post-war 


for new 


production 


S. BLICKMAN, Inc. 


203 GREGORY AVE. - WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


Manufacturers of stainless steel textile equipment, dye 
boxes, linings, cylinders, dry cans, rolls, hoods, tanks. 
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An Up-to-Date 


PRINTING PLANT... 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. 


J]. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 


LOU! D PORC FLA IN N-L ] KE ‘ oS 
DAMP-TEx 
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STEELCOTE MFG, CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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Protect Your Goods 
From Oil Spots 


HOW?—by oiling looms with 
NON-FLUID OJL—the modern 
loom lubricant which does not 
drip or leak like oil, but stays in 
bearings and off goods. 


7 out of 10 leading mills use 
NON-FLUID OIL on looms be- 
cause it helps them increase pro- 
duction by avoiding oil spot 
“seconds”. 


They save on oil and applica- 
tion cost also ... for NON- 
FLUID OIL outlasts liquid oil 


from 3 to 5 times. 


Write today for instructive bulletins. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, I. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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US PAT. OFFICE AU FOREIGN COUNTREES 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Better Lubrication at less Cost per Month 
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- Special Barrel Construction, featuring 
Rock Maple Staves and cast iron inner heads 
give strength needed for warping synthetic 
yarns. Unbreakable Wooden heads secured by 
tie rods, steel shaft and steel faceplate give 
strength and flexibility otherwise impossible 
to obtain. High glossy finish will not splinter 
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or snag yarn. 


‘* Before shipping, each type “H.C.” Warp- 

‘er Beam is tested for balance on sensitive 
balancing ways. A smooth-running warp with 
a Minimum of vibration is assured. 


a Strong construction plus perfect balance 
makes the type “H.C.” Warper Beam a 
“natural” for high speed systems. Greater 
barrel and head diameters mean more Y.P.M. 
at fewer R.P.M. 


Allen Company, 130-156 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. 
Southern Representative, L. E. Wooten, Fort Mill, South Carolina 
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Established 
1838 1894 
HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


PRODUCE 
Federal Specification Stitch Types 501, 502, 503, 504, and 505 





WAR WORK DEMANDS 


QUALITY RESULTS 
HIGH PRODUCTION 
co LING 
TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR BEPAIZ 
LOW UPKEEP COST 
For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S.A 
--Distributors-- 

HOLLISTER-MORELAND CC., P. 0. BOX 721, SPARTANBURE, $. C. 

















All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 





LOWELL, 
MASS. 
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for Every Material 


TOLHURSTS have proven themselves time and again the 
fastest, most efficient extractors in the textile field. For every 
need, for every material, the right Tolhurst will do it better 
and faster. 








TOLHURST “SUPREX"—For cotton raw stock this 48” ex- 


tractor has proven its worth, in speed of extraction, econdmy 


and production. Smooth, efficient operation is assured by 
“SUPREX” suspension princaple. Higher rotationai speeds 
mean quicker and greater extraction. Timer contro! elimin- 
ates guessing when load is finished. 


e TOLHURST “CENTER-SLUNG" 
Every feature of the 
“CENTER-SLUNG” has 
been designed to produce 
greater volume in shorter 
time. Unexcelled for un- 
derwear, tubing, hosiery 





and other fabrics. The 
as exclusive center-of-gravity 

basket suspension cutie this machine to handle unbalanced 

48” 


Se 
od ee 


loads and assures smooth operation. Available in 40”, 
60”, 72” basket sizes. 


TOLHURST “SOLID CURB" 
Designed for rapid handling of 
small loads, the Tolhurst “SOLID 
CURB” Extractor is ideal for yarn, 
hosiery and other textiles. Motor 
drive. Basket sizes 20” and 30” 


Write for detailed literature 
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... IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 


“QUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 




















20 years 





OILLESS 
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WAYNE JUNCTION 


BEARING 


PHILADELPHIA 
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RED-RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS | 











| Quality, backed by 71 years of “know-how i || HANDLING CAMOUFLAGE MATERIAL || | 
technical developments. Process Compounds for | : 
: all types of synthetic and natural fibers produced Drying oven equipped with 4 Red-Ray Burners eliminates 


, use of steam cans entirely. Goods come from oven to tenter- 
under modern standards for A-1 quolity and ing frame, equipped with 5 Red-Ray Burners. Cloth is 
efficiency We solicit inquiry. es to width and drying completed. More production, 
ower costs. 


Write for complete details. 


For Value... Investigate RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO 


455 W. 45TH STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TINTINGLS & Southern Representative: New England Representative: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY ote, MC. Cc. D. YEATON 


1610 Hartford Rd.—Charl Cc Hornbine Rd.—Swansea, Mass. | 
M t N OT } hu T S Canadian Representative: | 





UDEL MACHINERY. CO. Ltd. 
614 St James St., West—Montreal, Can. 
Static Control plus 18 Colors 


c MINEROL 


The Original Conditioner 


























RAYON PROCESS OILS 
SS BASE OIL 


BRETON OILS FOR Set Mle Re Con 
WOOL: ad Oilless Bearings 


Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 


XX § APONIFIED, RER, Transmission Belt Steam Hose Rubber Covered Rolls | 
SS. MEON : THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION ie 
r 


of Raybestos-Manhattan, inc. 


Inhibitor and Stabilizer 23 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Twist Setter and Strengthener Celoron 


GEAR BLANKS 


Avoid de'ays from gear 
breakdowns. Write, wire 
or phone Spartanburg, 
S. C., branch for 


Gel 6@ prompt delivery Celoron 
eth OE Gage Gear Blanks. 


ONTINENTAL-TFRIAMOND & 


FIBRE COMPANY 




































SOUTHERN BRANCH, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
NARK DELAWARE BRIDGEPORT. PA ie -OR -7-0.0-00-1 Om on ee, TORONTO. CAN 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE 
 & COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 














Established 1831 





Noone’s 


Standard 
Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by 
name or style number. 





= onures 
s one sep tegh ae athe , 
TLITILLLL LLL LLL LLL 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher 
Cloths and continuous experimenting have 
enabled us to produce several types of Slash- 
er Cloth, each especially constructed to give 
best results on the particular kind of yarn to 
be sized. 








The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of 
yarn means properly sized warps, less loom 
stops, easier weaving, more and better pro- 
duction, and lower cost. We can supply you 
the right cloth for your particular work. 





On request we will have our representative 
call and discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher 
Cloth in America. Our experience enables us 





to build a Slasher Cloth that will meet your 


a: most particular demand. Use NOONE’S 


: SLASHER CLOTHS and be convinced. 


Sole Agents for 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


Peterborough - - - - -  - New Hampshire 


Noone’s Slasher Cloths, 


Use Noone’s Roller Cloths, 


Noone’s Clearer Cloths. 
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Because there is nothing basic- 
ally wrong with Carter Travelers 
today does not mean there is no 
room for vast improvement. 


We know that the war years have 
contributed much to the science 
of metallurgy and we believe 
some of these findings can be 
adapted to the improvement of 
Carter Travelers... 


One thing is certain when you 
buy Carter Travelers— you not 
only get the best traveler money 
can buy—but you also get action 
for your money on ways and 
means through our scientific re- 
search to make them still better. 





THAVELER C0 THE A. B.C. LINE 


-_—-- 
Caprese © 58 “Gerth 


a 
— 











——— —— —_— 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DiViSION OF 


A. DB: CARTIER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET. DALLAS, TEXAS 


Fastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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. Fairbanks-Morse Scales ¢ 


P Help Speed Production, Guard Accuracy 
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In textile production Fairbanks-Morse Scales help check and record quantity 
MORSE as work moves from department to department. And, where volume plays a 
part in payrolls, accurate printed records from Fairbanks-Morse Scales fore- 
stall disputes, assure accuracy. In weigh counting, in checking incoming 
and outgoing shipments, and in many other mill operations you'll find Fair- 
banks-Morse Scales serving with outstanding satisfaction. They’re fast, 
they’re adaptable, and as production tools help eliminate 
chances for human error. 


FAIRBANKS 


Why not get details on how Fairbanks-Morse Scales can 
help you solve production problems. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Illustrated left is a Fairbanks-Morse Platform Ware- 
house Scale with direct-reading cabinet dial, Also avail- 
able with Printomatic attachment. 


Fairbanks-Morseg 


A name worth remembering 








Diesel Locomotives + Diesel Engines « Generators 
Motors + Pumps + Scales «+ Magnetos « Stokers 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes « Farm Equipment 

















BEST 


in the Long Kun 




















Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- ; 
cause - give you better Quick, Easy Way to Clean 
service. They're durable, 

uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 


Edge to insure smooth even | | : 
yarn. They reach you in Your best answer for preventing cloth contami- 


pe tact eoniiitien with tal nation is periodic cleaning of tenter frame chains 

and tenter clamps. One way to do this mainte- 
nance job easily, quickly, economically is to im- ie 
merse chains and clamps in a recommended : 
Oakite solution. After soaking for required i 
period, remove and then pressure rinse. You’ll 


find that all lint, dirt, bonized lubri a 
U. S$ RING TRAVELER CO. prs fe at eye re rere 


Tenter Chains and Clamps 





_ 


count assured because they 
come to you in sealed containers. 
Samples on request—write direct or to 
your nearest representative. 



































Ful ail j i * 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD wibwuietean 
— commons, | Bemisia son ets treo men + 
23 .<S. 
Puy 
‘AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer | OAKITE 1m CLEANING 
ST AE EE AE TE : 
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The work we have done and are dale in the textile industry should : 
prove interesting to you in ‘meeting eee: competition. We invite 
consultation with you. | 








- American Associated Consultants, Inc. 
- 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


be D. S, KEOGH, President J. J. SKELLY, Vice President and General Mniisigee 
oH B. CRAFT, Vice President in Charge of Southern Operations - 30 Camden Road, N. E, Atlanta, Ga. 

















// / Deuble Duty for 
COTTON BAGS 


> / on the Home-front! 


A new 1945 advertising and promotion pro- 
gram is now under way to encourage sewing 
with cotton bags received in homes as con- 
tainers for food and feed. The 1944 edition of 
the instruction booklet, “Bag of Tricks”, 
attained distribution of more than one million 


















- SI, wt A ay copies. The 1945 revised edition is being of- 


fered through advertisements in farm papers, 
home economics magazines and teacher 
publications, having more than 10,000,000 
circulation. 

This program not only is serving to keep 
women of the nation cotton-minded, but is also 
helping to bridge the war gap of cotton fabric 
shortage for home sewing. 









“8 NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
7 ts COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE 
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PENTOTERGE 100 


synthetic detergen? 
and wetting agent. 


tedtiddl 


oo Has excellent wetting 
- and finishing properties 
when used on synthetics 
blends, or wool. 





Also a dyestuff leveler. 


eg Stable to acid, alkali, anc 






ROLLS AND 2s 


BOBBINS TUBES 4 

: hard water. 
SPOOLS SPECIALISTS W. H. & F. JORDAN, IR. 
CONES WwooD Manufacturing Company 


2126 E. SOMERSET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SINCE 1778 





Fe Verrell Machine (6..% 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Minimizes 
‘<Boam Blowing *° 


STANZOLENE 


Perfect for dyeing cotton and mercerized warps. 





| if 

Stanzlene is especially suited to bath, your dyeing will be much cleaner 4 f 

eliminate ‘‘blow outs,’’ in beam dyeing with ‘“‘Smudging’’ eliminated. “4 i - ‘ 
of sulphur and direct colors. | ee eee eee ee & | as 5 § 
It will not remain in the yarn, but ing agent, or penetrant with Stanzolene, Cop, | ie 


oe help to wash out loose dye par- 


Stanzolene will positively solve your 
‘‘blow out’’ problem and gives perfectly 
even dyeing on package goods of sul- 
phur or direct colors. You can expect 
to find your package dyed throughout 
even around the inside of the yarn 
next to the cone itself. 


When Stanzolene is used in the rinse 


as it conditions the yarn to such an 
extent that a stretching action takes 
place, where normally the reaction is to 
= the yarn tight, thereby causing 

beam to “Blow’’. This drawing 
tight of the yarn oma take place even 
| _ rinse bath unless Stanzolene is 
a ‘ 


Write for free working sample siat 
ing whether for sulphur or direct colors. 








KNOXALL © 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. Ine. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C NEW YORK 


W. C. HAMES RALPH GOSSETT H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave, WILLIAM J. MOORE 735 W. Crescent Ave 
Decatur, Ga. 15 Augusta St. Allendale, N. J. 


Dearborn 597 Telephone 150 Allendale 3521 











Tritt tt eeeeneeccenseeeescere 
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“When it comes to cleansers for use in scrubbing 
machines on mill floors, Setol has what it takes, 
—speed!” The chemical action of most floor- 
cleaning powders is too slow for their satisfactory 
use in scrubbing machines. Setol, developed 
expressly for that purpose, is amazingly fast 
. .. its chemical action is instantaneous! 


Setol is a mineral oil solvent that penetrates and 
removes even the most stubborn coatings of 
grimy oil and grease. Yet it is thoroughly safe— 
on your floors as well as in your scrubbing 
machine. An all-purpose cleanser, Setol is used 
with equal effectiveness for cleaning painted 
walls, woodwork, ceilings. Contains no harmful 
properties that clean away the finish and 
discourage frequent cleaning. 





Yes, Setol is the labor-saving 
answer to greasy, grimy clean- 
ing problems. And it’s so 
economical to use, — reaches 
saturation with one pound in 
ten gallons of water. Both sol- 
uble and sudsless. Compound- 
ed in Finnell’s own powder 
mill. Put up in barrels, half- 
~.. barrels, and quarter-barrels. 




















For literature or consul- 
tation, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 1303 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


. Le ——— ee od 
FINNELL SYSTEM, 


Dianee 14 aod Sneciak ids Lot 
FLOOR -MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


CITIES 








ee 
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For Lower Belt Costs plus 


Maximum Machine Output 





Consult — 
RHOADS ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Install— 


TANNATE LEATHER BELTING 


Frequently, textile mills have secured real savings and 
lowered cost per yard of cloth through greater drive 
efficiency resulting from our engineering service. This 
service is based on sound practice—on experience 
gained by many years’ specialization in the manufac- 
ture and application of leather belting. 

TANNATE has outstanding endurance that results in 
a long lifetime of hard service with little maintenance 
needed. It is exceptionally strong and unusually flex- 
ible with a pulley grip that assures greater power trans- 
mission and keeps machines producing at top speeds 
even when the load fluctuates. TANNATE is resistant 
to moisture, machine oils and many weak chemicals. 
Let us help you lower transmission costs ... increase 
production. 

Ask also for a copy of our helpful pamphlet “Better 
Service Belt Hints.” 


J.E. RHOADS & SONS » Est. 1702 
35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 





NEW YORK e CHICAGO e ATLANTA 
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giles 


TANK BUILDERS fo 88 YEARS 
TANKS 


TOWERS 


STARCH 
KETTLES 


44: 
KETTLES 
JIG BOXES 
BOILERS 
KIERS 


AlR 
RECEIVERS 


STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
STAND PIPES 


N.D.COLE MFG.CO. 
Established [8 


S54 
NEW NAN 
















GEORGIA 








sethaeeens 
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Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economies 


in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 
tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 


be. 


THE Co. 





ATLANTA 

















THE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 


nAPIUA 


for cottons 
rayons and 
mixed goods 
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Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
ob ake Ms) oy beled (- mt Oxo) 


West Second Avenue, Gastonia, 





~ 


1337 met 4 | 
General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolis, Flyers and Spindles 


Kiutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method of raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 








Cag inetld 














E MILLS MICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


DISPOSAL 
ON 
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Looks like ol’ Fatty 


bale! oo Rinaldi 
scales by not recognizing their lim 


rrecked a perfectly £0 ; . 
nae ws hefore subjecting the 


| . 
‘ \*/ fo scales to his excess weight. 


today s , 
particular machine are 
a costly breakdown. 


The thing to do 
nate the possibility 


specify HENDERSON 
made for heavy duty 
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Keep Dye 
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Peale 














i. World War I, there may have been some reason for the 
public to complain about color fading, and about fast dyes that 
weren't fast. At that time American dye manufacture was still 
an infant industry. With the advances ‘that American dye and 
textile chemists have made since that time there is no reason for 
any quality deterioration in dyes or fabrics even during the war. 


There is one way of making sure that your products will be u 
to pre-war standards. Use Hooker chemicals. Because of war's 
demands, you may not be able to get all the Hooker chemicals 


VTE ce Ey ~ 


It is almost this way 
increased demands. Maybe one 0 


is replace worn, dl 


Repair Parts fo 
maemo of further delays, b 


for each part more likely 


a = R508 


and Fabric Quality 
with Hooker Chemicals 


ON I I NON AIO > lie CO, PAGS. Re dN, ne eee 
a PMO S Rn oes DOOR, POO OREO OBEN 


inery operating under 
r two old parts on « 
perhaps will cause 


with textile mach 
slowing it down . 


lapidated parts no 
to elimi- 

ile machinery. Then, 
one e ready with a spare 
e. But remember... 


cause troubl + 
vs Parts are precision 


t Henderson Repair 
work. 


— +, £ MACHINE CO woo 
<< FRINDRY_€ MACHINE CO” Haanpy 
a a 2 " 


enderton 3 : FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 





aiees 
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you need when you want them. However, the Hooker chemicals 
that are available are of the same uniform dependable high 
quality that has made Hooker the source of discriminating 
buyers. 


Many of your needed chemicals are still available in reasonable 
quantities and for prompt shipment. Some of the commonly 
used Hooker chemicals in the dye and textile industry are listed 
below. Other Hooker chemicals are listed in Bulletin 100, Hooker 
General Products List. Send for a copy. 

















| PRODUCT DESCRIPTION USES 
Chemical Formula ¢ Molecular Weight 
Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous Gray crystalline solid. Catalyst; dye making. 
AICIs; 133.3 
Antimony Trichloride, Anhydrous Yellowish solid. Catalyst, dye making; mordant in textile 
SbCls: 228.1 printing; moisture and fireproofing textiles. 
Cyclohexanol (Hexahydro Phenol) Clear, colorless liquid. Solvent. oa 





CeH110H: 100.1 





Monochlortoluene Clear, colorless liquid. 
CeHaCl-CHs; 126.5 








Solvent, dye intermediate. 













Orthodichlorbenzene Clear, odorless liquid. 
CeH4Cla: 147 





‘Solvent, dye intermediate. 








CeH4NO2COCI; 185.5 


Paranitrobenzoyl Chloride Yellow crystalline lump material. ~ Manufacture of dyes. oie 





























Sodium Tetrasulfide Aqueous solution containing 40% by Manufacture of sulfur dyes. 
NaS: 174.23 weight of compound. Dark red liquid. 
Sulfuryl Chloride Light yellow liquid. Chlorinating agent. Forms chlorides and 
‘ SOsCle: 135.0 anhydrides of organic acids. 
: Thionyl Chleride res Colorless to yellow or pale red liquid. Chlorinating agent. Forms organic acid 
| Refined and Technical chlorides. 
SOCl2; 119 
aes CAUSTIC SODA LIQUID CHLORINE MURIATIC ACID 
ee PARADICHLORBENZENE IUM SULFHYDRATE SODIUM SULFIDE 4 








_ HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
1] 14Forty-Seventh Street Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. ° WILMINGTON, CALIF. ° TACOMA, WASH. 
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BOTTLE NECK 


Transportation difficulties 
are not improving. Longer 
hauls are sometimes quick- 
er than short ones. Both 
are slow, so keep a con 
stant check on all sup 
plies. Don’t get caught. 

Southern Represe nftatives 

D. J. QUILLEN 





HYDROXY’ 
WATERSHIELD and 
MILDEWPROOF #2 


soc 








MORE 
Seta equine 


Results of a soil burial test with a certain viscose fabric 


treated with Hydroxy Watershield and Mildewproof No. 2, 


were as follows: 
Original strength per square inch 
warp, 320 pounds; filling 285 pounds. 


Normally, fabrics are considered mildew resistant (for meet- 


Box 443, Spartanuurg, S. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cudartown, Georgia 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dalias, Texas 


ing Quartermaster Specifications) if they lose not more than 
10% of their original strength after two weeks soil burial. 

In this test the fabric lost only 0.3% in warp and 0.35% in 
filling per pound of strength. 

We don’t say this record is possible with all types of material 
and constructions of fabrics. But it happened in this case that 
results were 30 times better than required by Government 
Standards. 


KALI MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 





STERLING RING TRAVELER 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





427 MOYER ST. 





AGENCIES — CONTRACTORS and MANUFACTURERS 


WHEN NECESSITY REQUIRES THE RESALE OF SURPLUS STOCKS, ALSO GOODS READY FOR 
DELIVERY ON CANCELLED CONTRACTS OF COTTON FABRICS. YARNS AND CORDAGE—ALL FIRST 
QUALITY IN THE ORIGINAL PACKAGES: 


Cotton Duck — Osnaburg — Sheeting — Drill — Twill — Print Cloth, 
Yarns, Carded or Combed — Cordage, Braided or Twisted. 





WE HEREBY INVITE YOU TO COMMUNICATE WITH US 


CHARLES C. DAVIS AND COMPANY, INC. 
221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS IN THE MIDDLE WEST FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 








CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING « REDUCING 
} DESIZING « WETTING 
STRIPPING « FINISHING 





_ SPECALTES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Machinery Division: 
CONDITIONING MACHINES FOR YARN AND CLOTH 
PORTAB ECT 


STATIC CARD STRIPPERS 


Chemical Division: 
CONDITIONING LIQUIDS FOR YARN AND CLOTH 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC. 


KEARNY, N. §. 
Montreal — Mexico, D. F.—Sac Paulo — Buenos Aires — Antwerp 








ROUM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, P-. 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industriés 
Plastics Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides Enzymes 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE— 








In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary : 
floors everywhere, we - 





are happy to make this - 
announcement: 


We are now produc- - 
ing our standard quali- = 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping - 
Tanks, Wringers and : 
Floor Waxers in good : 
quantities. 7 


To insure earliest de- 
livery, place your order ; 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- ; 
ment in first-class run- - 
ning condition with a ; 
replacement part or a ; 
new brush. We have a - 
full stock on hand. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog of Complete Lawlor Line 
. Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
' 121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hil. 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE. S. C. = 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. : 
SUPERIORITY” H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG S.C. : 
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cial fiber p ee "3 aat-lip Fe: 
on design and construction —— — 


3 ‘machines to size synthetic warps 
s Fefficjongly, in--close cooperation 
with the mille and the manufac- 


—. “ealigtucers of every typel/of yarn. 


Let us know your sizing problems | 
We can help you solve them 
efficiently. 


_ “ 


WISITE Py, 
( MACHINE WORKS 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 














The IDEAL BASKET for 
LOOPERS 
SEAMERS 
RIBBERS 
GENERAL 


w.T. LANE «& Bros., inc. 


Manufacturers : POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


i9i 











CONOMY iisisvonunnne 





LARGEST LINE BUILT [IN USA. 
ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, [©] ANNARBOR,.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


This its the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 











Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CQO. 


PROVIDENC, R.1!. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 

















We've got Sa your SIZE! 


@ To reduce warp shedding and % 
breakage, try SEYCO sizes. : 
They'll help you get maximum : 
production in your weave room. : 


\\ 
Xt 


\NVe 





SIZING.....PENETRANTS.....ALKALIS 
SOFTENERS---SHUTTLE DRESSING 
: “TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


\ 

: SLU 
Se | 
748 RICE STRESS ~ JSEYCOL : 


PROMPT “ect!” |i 


Rockwood-Southern 





i \ 
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Short Center Drives ® Southern Belting offers 
Fiber and Metal Pulleys you prompt “One-Stop” 
Bushings and Accessories Service on a complete line 
Leather Belting of mechanical drive equip- 
V-Belts and Sheaves ment, that will save you 
Veelos Adjustable V-Belts time and money. You can 
wWantienmahe fill all your drive needs 
Moter quickly at y 
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ding power 
ini high soil-suspe® , 
— ccntualied alkalinity overt a heme 
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re made in grades to meet your partic 
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needs exa ctly! 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION. 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT. N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 











+ 
i a $A 
STOCKED BY Rei eee 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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As the fastest-moving part 
in the mill, the traveler 
merits the most effective 
bearing surface available. 
The famous “DIAMOND” 
FINISH affords a superb 
anti-friction bearing sur- 
face in more than 1,000 
styles and sizes of rings. 
These comprise designs 
for every textile need, in- 
cluding exclusive auto-lu- 
bricated types. DIAMOND 
FINISH rings enable you 
to get that combination of 
“just right” design and dur- 
able smoothness which prc- 
mote maximum speeds and 
maximum life. 


LLE (MASS.) 


MRENG CO. 





WHITINSVE 


SPINNING 
Makers of. Spinning and 






















with the 


LEWIS 
AIR LIFT 


Women can operate 
most folding machines 
if equipped with Lewis 
Air Lift. This Lift elim- 
inates the conventiona! 
foot treadle and the 
heavy work of raising 
the folding machine 
= table — an especially 

difficult operation on folders of larger than 4 or 5 in. capacity. 
With the Lewis Air Lift, compressed air does the work. 
Where air is not available, we can supply a compressor. 

Ask us more about it! 


Cats 6 fable 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. Page is 3 col- 
umns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 


UNDISPLAYED 


Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 


1 inch a 30 inches ae “ Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 

: aes ------------- "44 Bo eo -o---------- = or wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
i a Ud [i.e | _o_aneeernee t 

GG 5.00 200 or more inches____- 3.75 only. 














Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


for Southern and Northern textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, 
designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, etc. "Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 














WANTED 


Experienced draftsman, 
preferably one familiar 
with textile machinery, 
good working conditions 
and permanent job. If in- 
terested, please write giv- 
ing details of experience, 
when could be available 
and salary expected. Ad- 
dress Box 769, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg.., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








WANTED 
SALESMAN — TECHNICIAN 


Position open in post war program 
of established company to call on tex- 
tile and paper mills as salesman and 
technician, to sell and demonstrate 
chemical products. Prefer chemical or 
mechanical training—under 35 years 
old. Salary would depend on qualifica- 
tions and experience. State full par- 
ticulars as to age, nationality, educa- 
tion, experience and family status. 
Address Box 763, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 


162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 














WANTED 


One baling press to bale waste, size 72” 
x 30”, with upstroke either electric or 
hydraulic. If electric, must be equipped 
with motor with current 60 cycle, 8 
phase, 440 volts. Write full details to 
Box 7738, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 38, Ga. 




















WANTED 


Personnel Director for four’ textile 
plants. Man with experience preferred. 
State age, experience, references, and 
salary desired in first letter. Address Box 
a c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
, Ga. 


WANTED 


A young man as designer in a fine cotton 
goods mill in New England. Greige and 
colored, plain and dobby fabrics. Address 
Box 770, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg.., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








Read AIM 


- « « the {illustrated monthly magazine for all 
those interested in Industrial Physical Fitness. 
Covers all phases sports, recreation, promotion, 
management. Special offer 7 issues $1.00 plus 
free 34 page Personal Physical Fitness Guide. 
Write AIM Magazine, Clinton 36, South 
Carolina. 




















WANTED 


Superintendent for mill producing twines 
and coarse yarns. Prefer man with close 
experience with production planning and 
control. Alabama location. Address Box 
777, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 











WANTED 


Superintendent for Yarn Plant located in 
Western North Carolina. State age, ex- 
perience, and references in first letter. 
Address Box 775, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charictte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, D.C. 
Fermer member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 








POSITION WANTED 


A qualified textile engineer wishes to contact 
executives of a group of mills whose plans for 
expansion, modernization or the manufacture of 
blended fiber products require the services of a 
man possessing a thorough technical knowledge 
together with a complete understanding of prac- 
tical mill applications. All correspondence must 
be held strictly confidential. Address Box 772, 
C/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











WANTED 


Assistant overseer of carding depart- 
ment in large Alabama mill. Oversight 
pickers through slubbers. Address Box 
779, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Georgia. 
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FOR SALE 


12—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. 
4—K&W & Buhimann Skein Dyers. 
1—1000 lb. Raw Stock Dyer. 
8—V.V. & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 


60”. 
2—Oast Iron Agers 18’-80’ lg. 
6—V.V. & Perkins Oslenders §0”- 


60”. 
2—54” Embossers 
2—Textile Soatees 80’-90’ lg. 
8—Woonsocket Nappers 60”-90”. 
a" & W 2-Blade Shears 60”- 


%”. 
1-—6- Comp. 80’ Washer 66”. 
2—P & 8S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. 
2—P & W Full Decaters 72”. 
ay ag Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. 
— . & F. Print Machines 1-10 
colors. 


8—Oopper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 


gals. 

1—8-Dram Rayon Slasher. 

8—Sargent & Bramwell Feeds. 
42— tin & D&F weg =F a 
8—Fearnaught Pickers 80 

5—Mules 240-860 epindles. 
188—-Fleteher Double Deck Twisters. 
15—D&F Breaker & Fin. Oards. 
15—D&F Worsted Oards, 48” x 48”. 
94—-Draper Model E 44” Auto. 


o—Pormutit Water Softeners. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
CO., INC. 


Sth Ave. and McLean Blvd. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
Armory 4-6540. 





LIQUIDATING 


4—Jas. Hunter 50” Squeeze Rolls 
38—Jas. Hunter 16” Squeeze Rolls 
4—Textile 54” Dye Jigs 


1—42” Butterworth Finishing Hy- 


draulic Calender 
18—John Hope Pantographs 
2000—Butterworth Tenter Clips 


1—Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter 


Quetsch 
100—Draper 45” Automatic Looms 
100—Oopper Dry Cans 45” to 80” 
1—48” American Extractor 
1—Permutit Water Softener 
2—90’ Textile Tenter Frames 


4—35 H. P. Print Machine Motors 
6—Copper Color Kettles, 50 to 350 


gallon capacity 
3—Van Viaanderen Quetsches 


1—Curtis & Marble 58” Brushing 


machine. 


1—Winsor & Jerauld 40’ Tenter 
Frame. 
1—Parks & Woolson 54” Deubling 


& Reeling machine. 
5——-Examining machines, 43”-50” 
1—Textile 45” Padder 


l1—Werner Single Color 47” Print 
machine. 

3—Van Viaanderen Tubers 

110—Scott & Williams Circular Rib 
Knitting machines. 

1—18” Stainless Steel-lined Dy: 
Beck. 

1—Stack of 42 Copper Dry Cans, 23” 
x 50” 

1—Van Vlaanderen 5-tier, 4 section 
Conveyor Dryer with Rods, 60” 
Face, Motor Driven Fans, Airfin 
Heating Units. 

1—80” Woonsocket Nappree, 86 Rolls, 
Roller Bearing with Plaiter, Twin 
Cone Type Seed Control, new 
Bent Wire Clothing. 

i—66” Textile Open Soaper and 
Washer with Reeves Drive. 

1—50” Butterworth Dye Padder, 
Rolls 12” diameter, Oopper 
Trough, Reeves Drive, 

1—50’ Van Viaanderen Tenter 
Frame, 50” wide, Gears, Reeves 
Variable Speed Transmission. 

1—Textile 58” Scutcher, Roller Bear- 
ing, Pulley Drive. 





SPECIAL spooung ana ‘Twisting. 





REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 


40 WORTH ST. 


NEW YORK, 13, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 


Oomplete Weaving Unit—consisting of 
twenty-seven O & K Heavy Duck 

—widths ranging from 58” to 72”. 1 
Beamer, 1 Brusher and Inspecting Ma- 
chine—Motors, ete. Wire or write E. T. 
Combs, 2271 San Jose Ave., Alameda, 
California. 











FOR SALE 


18 Foster No. 80 winders belt drive. 2 
Foster No. 12 winders individual motors. 
Now running. Available Feb. 15th to 
March ist. Offer subject prior sale. Ad- 
dress Box 776, c/o OOTTON. Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





REALIZE LARGE TAX BENEFITS 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 





WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 


BOX 1200; 1474 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 











Offering Immediate Sale 


No Dealers. P. & S. Hosiery Dryer, com- 
plete with motor. Late type Reading 
Pressure Setting machine. Subject prior 
sale. Address Box 771, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 














FOR SALE! 


Alexander & Garsed Indigo Yarn 
Dyeing Range 
JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
10 Purchase Street Pall River, Mass. 











YARNS WANTED 


We can use any regular or surplus 
lots ef yarn in the following: 


COTTON RAYON 
WORSTED MERCERIZED 
WOOLS NOVELTIES 
BLENDS ETC. 


All colors and natural, in any put 
up. We pay cash for all purchases, 
and can use any quantities that you 
may have available. Address Box 
761, e/o COTTON, Grant Blidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








Wanted---Sales Manager 


This position commands a salary range of 
$7-$12,000. The man wanted must have wide 
marketing and sales experience in the field of 
linen textiles, as well as thorough knowledge 
of textile manufacturing processes and opera- 
tions. Executive ability, indisputable proof of 
character, gocd education, and financial respon- 
sibllity are essential requirements. 


The position is in a well known textile con- 
cern whose product is a pioneer in the textile 
field. All negotiations are strictly confidentia! 
and a personal interview will be arranged with 
those who submit a resume of their qualifications 
and experience by addressing such information 
to Box 778, c/o COTTON. 1020 Grant Bidg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga, 
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WERE SAVING MORE THAN 507% 
ON OUR LOOM LEATHER COSTS 
SINCE WE SWITCHED TO BONDARON 








Hundreds of mill operators have found by attual 
experience that the most economical leathers to 
use are the finest they can buy—which, of course, 


means 


ORIGINAL =%2 GENUINE 


“We Létather with tht Hair on™ 









REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
TEXTILE 


LEATHERS 





Why not try them on your own looms? 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 202 





Lug Strap 





Harness Strap 


Check Strap 
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617-623 ARCH STREET 


Leathers 


Manutacturers of 
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for Nearly, Century 
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A. P 
YARN CARRIERS 


...A JUMP AHEAD 
OF NATURE 








8. Saving in Power in some cases due 
to light weight. 





9. Minimum Breakage, dve to great 
strength in view of light weight. 





oe ET ee 


10. Long Life, resulting from their 
strength and resistance to distortion, splint- . 


These logs are nature’s products. From them come the tough 





the cutting of the tree and the finished carrier, a tremendous 11. No Static, which is often a great 


paper from which A.P.T. Yarn Carriers are made; yet between ering, ete. 
, advantage. 
improvement takes place. The results are these 14 advantages. a 

12. Larger Capacity in some cases due 
1. No Splinters. Smooth hord surface rounded corrugations and freedom from to comparatively thin wall and small diam- 
does not cotch yarn. distortion. eter (if desired). 
2. Practically No Chipping or Split- S. Resiliency. Even if bent by abusive 13. Yarn Protection dve to absence of 
ting, because of “built up’ construction, handling, these ewes will usually splinters or rough places. 
—loyer on layer of tough paper glued straighten out on the spindle. 
together. 6. No Slippage on Spindle. Have per- 14. Ultimate Low Cost due to opera- 


fect spindle cling due to resiliency. tion economies, long life, etc. 


3. Ne Distortion of Carriers from 


steaming or similor causes. They’re im- 7. Less Wear on Spindles, becouse gic iietul <2 2 gg . 
pregnoted for woter repellency. these carriers have perfect balance and ee 
thus reduce vibration. They’re ‘’bvilt is 8 





4. Free but Controlled Delivery. A cround the hole’’, and therefore ore 
notural result of smooth surface, deep, well olways concentric with the spindle. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 
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Co.. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. z Riker Mo es 8 
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FOR TOUGH GOING—TRUST RELIANCE MOTORS 


o* 


=o 





DIU aelato Mm Dia) 


can’t stop them! 
@ Thickly covered with dust 


outside, Reliance Motors in 
coke conveyor operation re- 


maleliama cielamelale meets) Miakile(-s 








Acid Fumes 


can’t stop them! 


® Fog from muriatic acid 


pickling tanks does not 
penetrate inside enclosed, 


ielabaetel(avem <2) i felalecMaulehicl ae 





Try calling on Reliance for the hard-to-handle 
assignments as well as the more usual ones. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1085 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ® Boston * Buffalo ® Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) © Houston 
Kalamazoo ® Los Angeles * Minneapolis © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland 
(Ore.) © St. Lovis * San Francisco © Syracuse * Washington, D.C. and other principal cities. 


~ RELIANCE”$e¢MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More than Power” 
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F ROVCE CHEMICAL CO. ~ 















DUNGAREES to DATE DRESSES 











Wo: is the word for VATROLITE’S’® service. f 
In vat dyeing of work clothes for men in blue and men 
in khaki...in dyeing and stripping of rayon materials ’ 
in yarn and piece, pleasing the hard-to-please r 
is a VATROLITE specialty. In its favor is its " 


power as a reducing agent...its strength... a. 
,. 


its extreme granular uniformity with 


freedom from dust...its stability. Some 








textile-wise men specify VATROLITE 

by word-of-mouth reports of its [ 

performance ...others because every \ 

Royce chemical product has a way | ers ‘ oo 

of producing consistently good results. \ o- at 
Seen a Royce man lately? | 
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